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PREFACE 


National economy is obviously a part, and a most im- 
portant part, of practical statesmanship. In the follow- 
ing pages the great industrial and financial problems 
which have arisen owing to the War are discussed from 
the statesman’s point of view. General principles may 
be popular among tho well-meaning but ill-informed, and 
they may win the votes of the multitude, especially if they 
lend themselves to being converted into resounding and 
easily remembered catchwords. However, the success 
of a business policy depends not upon its attractiveness 
and its plausibility, but upon its soundness, upon exact 
information, upon facts, "rhorefore, the following pages 
are filled not with delusive generalities, but with docu- 
mentary and statistical evidence, with authoritative 
pronouncements and data, w^hich are rather inaccessible 
to most. The present book is a companion volume to 
The Great Problems of British Statesmanship, of which tho 
second edition was recently published by Mr. John 
Murray. 

It is dangerous to experiment upon the body politic. 
In matters economic prosaic experience is a safer guide 
than abstract speculation. The Americans have been 
extraordinarily successful in economic endeavour and in 
the art of Empire building. In a little more than a cen- 
tury they have reared the most powerful and the wealthiest 
State in the world on the broadest democratic basis. 

Invaluable lessons may be learned from the study of 
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AjCaenoan aiSairs. The feature of this book is that it 
analyses the causes of America’s success and that it 
considers the great economic i^roblems of the future in the 
light of American experience > so that England and the 
Empire may learn from America’s example. 

The present volume owes its origin to that great and 
good man, the lat(5 Earl Grey. Having attracted his 
attention by my advocacy of Imperial organisation and 
of an Anglo-American reunion, he induced mo to spend 
six months in the United States and in Canada in order 
to study their political, social, and economic conditions. 
He furnished me with the best introductions, and I pro- 
mised him to embody my impressions in a book. My 
knowledge of American affairs is largely due to Lord 
Grey’s action. Had he been spared, 1 should have dedi- 
cated to him this volume, wdiioh, gratefully and sorrow- 
fully, I now inscribe to his memory. 

Although the bulk of the volume has previously 
apj>earcd in the Nineteenth Oentunj and After and the 
Fortnightly Review, this work is not a collection of dis- 
jointed essays. The original articles were written with 
a view to their subsequent publication in book form, 
and I would very sincerely thank the editors of the 
periodicals mentioned for allowing me to reprint my 
contributions. 

The contents of this book are, for the convenience of 
readers, briefly summarised in the Introduction. A full 
Analytical Index at the end of the volume should facili- 
tate its use as a work of reference. 

J. ELLIS BABKEB. 

London, 

Ocioher^ 1918. 
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ECONOMIC STATESMANSHIP 


CHAPTER 1 
INTRODUCTION 

The War has shown even to the blindest that military 
power and economic strength are exceedingly closely 
interwoven, that wars may be lost or won not only on 
the battlefield, but also in the school, the laboratory, the 
mine, the mill, and the factory. It follows that the 
policy of laissez faire, tJie jiolicy of drift in economic 
matters, in which the security of the State is subordinated 
to the liberiy of action of individuals who merely strive 
to benefit themselves, has become <liiscrcdited. The 
policy of Jmssez faire, of individualism, is a policy which 
may be summed up in the phrase, “ Everyone for him- 
self.’’ At last it has become clear even to the most 
narrow-minded individualists that nation-wide co-opera- 
tion, the harmonised and ordered effort of all the citizens 
for the furtherance of the common good, is a more potent 
factor for ensuring the national welfare than unfettered 
competition, an internecine war of all against all, the 
helium omnium contra omnes of Thomas Hobbes. 

Not so very long ago the United Kingdom Was by 
far the largest producer of iron and steel in the world, 
but during the last few decades her predominance in the 
iron and steel industry has disappeared. Groat Britain 
allowed the German iron and steel industry to overtake 
the British industry. Those who pointed out that wars 
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ffiade with iron and steel, that a war with GermSkhy 
was almost inevitable, and who warned England, as I 
have unceasingly done ever since 1900, of the danger 
which sho Would run owing to' the insufficient strength 
of her iron industry in case of a wav with Germany, were 
told by the British advocates of the policy of laissez 
faire, of drift and neglect, that they wore seeing ghosts, 
that there would be no war between England and Ger- 
many, that the relative decline of the British iron in- 
dustry did not matter, that other British industries, 
such as cotton manufacturing and ship building, were 
exceedingly prosperous and w'ere more profitable than 
iron making. 

While England, oblivious of the fact that modern 
military power, and modern iniiustrial pow'or as w'ell, is 
based upon iron, allowed her iron and steel industry to 
stagnate and to decline if compared with the iron in- 
dustry in Germany and the United States, the Gorman 
Government fostered the native iron industry with all 
means in its power. The result of energetic and planful 
development in Germany and of (lovornmental in- 
difference and neglect in England w'as that at the out- 
break of war Germany manufactured fully tw'ice as much 
iron and steel as did Great Britain, that in iron and steel 
Gennany Was twice as strong as the United Kingdom. 
The vast strength of Germany which the War revealed 
was largely due to the gigantic power of that country’s 
iron and steel industry. Had the United Kingdom, in 
1914, possessed that overwhelming superiority in the 
iron and steel industries which she had in 1880, Germany 
would never have dared to challenge her. 

In the modern world the military power of nations 
depends very largely on their industrial power. As 
modern industry is based upon the lavish use of coal 
and iron, only those nations can become industrially and 



uvUitiarily powerful wHich possess, or control, ampte 
stores of coal and of iron ore. The great coal and iron 
mines are, rightly considered. Nature’s power-house and 
Nature’s arsenal. Germany owes hor great industrial 
prosperity, and her extraoi’dinary militaiy strength as 
Well, largely to the fact that she had within her frontiers 
of 1914 very extensive iron mines, and by far the largest 
coal deposits in Europe. Her store of coal was in 1914 
twice as large as that of the United Kingdom. All, the 
most important coal fields and iron mines on the Conti- 
nent of Europe are situated either in Germany or close 
to Germany’s borders. After the outbreak of the War 
Germany seized the principal coal and iron mines of 
Belgium, France, Poland and Russia. Thus she obtained 
almost a monopoly in the prcjduction of coal and iron 
on the European Continent, and her leaders declared 
that Germany would retain the conquered coal and iron 
fields, the possession of which would make Germany 
absolutely predominant in Europe, both militarily and 
industrially, and would at the same time permanently 
disarm her opponents. 

Taught by the bitter e.xpeiience of wiir, the statesmen 
of the nations leagued against Germany, who had hitherto 
disregarded the vast importance of the economic factor 
as a soni'ce of political and military power, have begun 
to recognise the influence of coal and iron uj>on states- 
manship, upon national greatness, strength and influence. 
Germany’s principal coal and iron deposits are situated 
close to her frontiers of 1914. By far her largest iron 
mines are found in Lorraine, and nearly one-half of 
Germany’s coal occurs in the Polish part of the Province 
of Silesia. The nation which dominates coal and iron 
may dominate the world. France and Italy are extra- 
ordinarily poor in coal. I'hat fact alone explains their 
^sufficient military and industrial strength. The settle- 
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naent at the peace should lead not only to territorial 
rearrangements in accordance with the principle of 
nationality, but to rearrangements on economic, and 
especially on miiiera logical, grounds as well. The various 
aspects of the coal and iron problem, and the influence 
of coal and iron upon national wcaltJi, strength, and 
population increase will be found discussed in the first 
chapter, “ Coal, Iron — and the Domination of the World.” 

Many weak and short-sighted men, prompted by 
financial timorousness, have advocated “a peace by 
negotiatioTi.” They have told us that Great Britain 
was unable to continue the war because her trade, in- 
dustries and linances would lie ruined. They have told 
us that tlie people would be overwhelmed by the gigantic 
burden of tlie War Debt, which indeed threatens to 
apprc>ximatc what is usually, but mistakenly, called the 
British National Wealth. In (Uiapter 111., entitled 
“ Britain’s True Wealth and the Relative Unimportance 
of the War Debt,” i. have endeavoured to show that 
these fears are utterl 3 ' unfounded. The British War 
Debt, hoAvever largo it may bo, will be limited in amount, 
wliilc the AVealth of the British people, as that of every 
vigorous and advancing iiation, is susceptible to indefi- 
nite expansion, is unlimited, and is absolutely im- 
measurable. According to the best statistics available 
the so-called national wealth of the United Kingdom has 
groAvn tenfold during the last century, and it should grow 
considerably more than tenfold during the coming 
century, because the vast improvements made in all 
productive processes are bound to accelerate increasingly 
the accumulation of wealth. Her National Debt, how- 
ever large it may be, Avill not impoverish Great Britain 
if she is victorious and if she retains her great wealth- 
creating resources. A complete victory will be finan- 
cially far more advantageous than a mere stopgap peace, 
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The Wav has been fought for the British Empire, for 
the British race. It is, therefore, only fair that all parts 
of the Empire should share in bearing the burden of the 
War Debt in accordance with their economic strength. 
The potential wealth of the British Empire is absolutely 
unfathomable. During the last century the w^ealth of 
the United States has statistically grow'ii about a hundred- 
fold. Honco tl)o wealth of the British Emi>ire should 
increase at a similai’, and pcrJiaps at a faster, rate during 
the coming century, provided the Dominions and Colonies 
be developed with American energy and ability, and in 
acoordcince with the American exiimpJe. History tcache.s 
us that successful wars, however costly, do not impoverish, 
but enrich, nations posst^ssed of energy and of great 
national resources. The Napoleonic War cjcatecl the 
industrial greatness of the United Kingdojn, and the 
terribly costly Civil War that of the United States. The 
]>resont war should not prove an exception to the general 
rule. 

Peace and case beget sloth. Hard tim«>s beget energy 
and intelligent exertion. Increased taxation should act 
as a powerful spur to production, and should lead to a 
rapid increase of the national income and of tlio national 
w^oaltJi. In Cliapters IV^. and V. I have endeavoured 
to show that British Agricultural production can bo vastly 
increased, and that British industrial production can 
easily be trebled, by introducing the best American in- 
dustrial methods and the most powerful American 
machinery. Trebled ]>roduction, which is perfectly 
feasible throughout the United Kingdom, should treble 
the income of masters and Avorkors, should treble the 
comforts of the people, should treble the national income 
and the national wealth, and should more than treble 
the taxable capacity of the }}eople. The Americanisation 
of the British industries has already begun, and it ha6 
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6 mmODUCTION 

vastly benefited the national industries and the workers 
engaged in them. 

The rapid development of the vast territories of the 
United States, which not long ago were a wilderness, is 
due chielly to tins energetic and far-sighted raihvay 
policy pursued by the American Government and people. 
The Groat Republic has a far larger mileage of railways 
than has the \vhole of the British Empire, although the 
area of the British Empire is four times as great as that 
of the United States, Needless to say, the energetic 
development; of the British Imperial railway system 
wouhl greatly benefit not only the thinly populated 
territories across the sea., but would prove extremely 
advantageous to the British iron and steel industry, 
and to industry anti trade in general throughout the 
Empire. The American railways are exceedingly effi- 
cient. They (duirgo the lowest freight rates in the world, 
while the British railways are exceedingly inefficient, and 
are hfimpering the development of the national industries 
by tiieir extraordinarily and s<;amlalously high charges, 
wdiich are the natural result of their inefficiency. The 
reform of the British and of the Imperial transport 
system in acoordaiuio witJi tJio c.xami>le sot by the Ameri- 
can Railw-ays, the activities of w'Jiich are dc'seribod in 
Chapter IV., should have the happiest results upon 
Motherland and Empire. 

The intellectual and the material progress of nations 
depends partly on the inborn gifts of the people, partly, 
and very largely, on their acquired abilities and character, 
on their moral and practical education. The Wonderful 
economic success of the United States is undoubtedly 
v(Ty largely due to their w'onderful educational system. 
Education may he cither autocratic or tlcmoeratic. 
Hitherto British educationalists have endeavoured, and 
1 think mistakenly, to shajjc British education upon the 
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model of autocratia Prussia. They may learn much 
from the democratic educjational system of the United 
States, as I luive endeavoured to show in Chapter VI. 
entitled Education and Economic Success.’’ 

An industrial nation can flourish only if employers and 
employed, capital and labour, work together in cordial 
harmony. The future relations between the directors 
of the national industries and thoir workers are con- 
sidered in Chapter VII., entitled Labour and Capital 
aftei* the War.’" The workers of a naticjii cannot bo 
expected to do their best unless they are satisfied, and 
they cannot bo expected to be satislioil unless they are 
prosperous. Underpaid labour is iiieflicient labour. 
N(‘thing is more wasteful oji the part of an industrial 
nation than to allow its workers to liv€» in poverty. 
Before the war millions of British woi kers, cspeciall}' the 
unskilled and the agricultural labourers, lived not merely 
in poverty, but in want. Unfortunately, the British 
wairkers Jiavo liitliei’to, owing to socialist teachings, seen 
in the directors of industry aaul in tlie ca)ntalists not a 
useful and necessary class, but an enemy, and thoir 
leaders have taught them the (ixtraordiuary doctrine 
that the Avorkers can benefit ih<nnselvos most by insisting 
upon the highest possible wage in exchange for the low<‘st 
])ossiblc productioji. Wishing ‘'to make th*' \\tik go 
round/’ British workers have systematically icvstricted 
tlieir output, ajid ha.vo opposed the introduction of the 
most perfect labour-saving maeliincry, whereas the 
American workers have insisted u[)on large wages, but 
have willingly worked the most powerful and the most 
modern machinery at its full sjKJcd. The result has been 
that the outj)ut of the American workers has, as I have 
shown by exact and reliable figures, boon three times 
as great as the output of the British workers engaged in 
identical callings. In other words, a single Americiin 



worker han produced as large a quality of goods sk% tlire0 
British workers employed in the corresponding industry. 

The prosperity'^ of the workers depends obviously not 
on the nominal amount of their wages, but on their pur- 
chasing power, for peoj^lo cannot cat money-. The pros- 
perity of the masses is seen not by high money Wages, 
but by high individual consumption. Money is merely a 
symbol, a token, which in itself is valueless. High con- 
sumption amoiig the masses of a nation is, of course, 
impossible unless there is a correspondingly high national 
production. Low national production means poverty 
to the workers whatever the nominal amount of the 
money wages may bo. The wages of the Amei’i(;an 
worker^s were before the war about three times as higli 
as w'erc British Wages, because the American workers 
produced three times as much as their British colleagues, 
and, producing three times as much as the British workers, 
they consumed approximately three times as much. 
Happily the British workers and the majority of their 
leaders have begun to recognise that in industrial mattois 
they have mistaken the shadow for the substance, that 
they have followed a suicidal policy in restricting output, 
that ])rospority among the workers requires that the goods 
produced in field, mine and factory sliould he plentiful, 
not scarce. Hitherto the British workers liavc injured 
the national industries, the capitalists, tlie middlemen, 
and especially tliomselvos, by acting like greedy specu- 
lators, by (treating an artificial scarcity of goods. 

After the War Great Britain will presumably impose a 
l^^otectivc Tariff upon certain imports, giving a pre- 
ference to the Dominions and Colonies and to her Allies. 
Those w'ho oppos<) the rein(.roductit)n of a Protective 
Tariff base their ;i.tUtude mainly u]»on certain assertions 
which, at first sight, seem vtuy plausible. ' For instance, 
they maintain that Free Tiado has given Great Britain 
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her great cotton industry, and that Protection Would 
destroy it; that Free Trade has given England her 
maritime supremacy, while Pi’otection has ruined 
the formerly so flourishing ship-building and ship- 
building industries of the United States, etc. The ques- 
tion how a Protective 'I’ariif would affect the British 
cotton industry is discussed at length in Chapter VIII., 
“ Would a Tariff harm Lancashire ?” 1 have endea- 

voured to show in it that the fears of the Free Traders 
regarding the British cotton industry are unjustified. 
I’he effect of Protection and Free 'I’radc ujjon shipping is 
considered in Chapter IX., “ 'Phe British and American 
Merchant Marine.” I have shown in it that the decline 
of the American ship-building industry was c.aused by the 
combined effect of the (/ivil War and of the advent of the 
iron ship at a time when England dominated the iron 
industry of the world, and when the American iron in- 
dustry was (piite insignificant. Moreover the wages of 
the American shijjbuilders and of the American sailors 
were so much higher than the corresponding British wages 
that the American ship])ing trade could not compete 
with the British shipping trade, although the American 
shipping industry had been given free imports for all the 
materials, etc., required in the building and the fitting 
out of ships. 

France has suffered terribly through the War. A 
prosperous and poAverful Franco is necessary for the 
peace of the world, for there ought to be an adequate 
counterpoise to Germany on the Continent of Europe. 
Unfortunately the population of Franco has remained 
practically stationary for many decades, while that of 
Germany has rayjidly increased. If the population of 
France slionld continue .stagnating and that of Germany 
should continue pi'ogrcssing as quickly as it has done 
hitherto, France would sink to the place of a second- 
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rate or a tliird-rate Power within a few decades. Tn 
Chapter X., entitled “ The Economic Position and 
Futnre of Prance/’ I have tried to show that the stag- 
nation of the French population and the rapid increase 
of the population of Germany is largely, and probably 
principally, due to economic causes. The vast increase 
of the German peo|)le has taken place exclusively in tlio 
towns, and espeoially in the large towns, in the manu- 
factining centres. The xiopnlation of the German 
agricidtural districts has remained as stationary as that 
of Franco. The rapid increase of the German population 
was made possible by the equally rapid expansion of the 
German manufacturing industries, and the progress of 
the German manufacturing industries was due to Ger- 
many’s vast wealth in coal. While Germany has a 
superabundance of excellent and cheap coal. France, like 
Italy, suffers from a scarcity of that indispensable mineral. 
Hence Franco, like Italy, was unable to develop tliose 
large manufacturing industries which create tlio pros- 
perity of modern nations, and enable them to increase 
their population very greatly. A political and military 
balance between France and Germany can obviously 
most easily be created by transferring part of the super- 
abundant mineral wealth possessed by Germany to 
France. Such a transfer might, and very likely would, 
lead to a slackening in the increase of tlie German race 
and to an oxpatision of the French race. 

In Chapter XT., entitled ‘‘ The Problem of Alsace- 
Lorraine,” I have dealt very fulty with the problem 
whether the population of these two provinces is French 
or German in character, and I have shown tliat, although 
it is undoubtedly German by race and language, it is 
French by choice and affection. Since 1871 approxi- 
mately 700,000 people, half of them women, have emi- 
grated from Alsace-Lorraine, and nearly all of them have 
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gone to Prance. If democracy means government in 
accordance with the will of the people, it is obvious that 
Alsace-Lorraine should be returned to France, because 
the people detest their Cerman rulers, and wish to be 
reunited to Prance. Alsace-LojTaine possesses exceedingly 
valuable mineral resources, cs]>ecially gigantic deposits 
of excellent iron ore. In addition, she has large quanti- 
ties of potash and mineral oil. As iron is indispensable 
for warfare, a war of revenge on Germany’s part could 
most easily be pi'evented by transferriT)g the great iron 
deposits ol Lorraine from Germany to FriiTice. 

The economic position of Italy is one of very groat 
difficulty. That beautiful country is equally poor in 
agricultural and in industrial resources. The dovoloj)- 
ment of agriculture is impeded by the fact that the 
larger part of the country consists of steep and barren 
mountains, atid that the plains consist largely of fever- 
stricken swamps. The seas an.>uiid Italy’s coast contain 
little lish, and the country is exceedingly poor in minerals. 
Italy possesses only a trifling quantity of iron ore and 
practically no coal. As Italy is one f)f the most densely 
populated countries in the world — per square mile the 
population is almost as great as that of the United King- 
dom — the Italians live in poverty. TIuur ])osition will 
be a difficult one after the conclusion of peace. Lacking 
raw products of every kind, and being unable to produce 
in the country the food required, tJie Italians have made 
a living largely by producing for sale abroa<l luxuries 
which require much labour and little raw material. 
They have exported food luxuries such as oranges, lemons, 
olive oil, etc., and manufactured luxuries such as silks, 
artistic furniture, and so forth. After the war all nations 
will have to practise economy. Tliey will naturally dis- 
courage the eonsumjjtioji of luxuries, and especially of 
imported luxuries, to the grave disadvantage of Italy. 
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Italy^s poverty is due to tlie insufficiency of her natural 
resources. If, at the peace, she should find herself 
burdened with a huge national debt, and if, at the same 
time, those valuable expanding industries which she has 
created should be crippled, her sufferings would be terrible. 
Her people w^ould have to emigrate in millions. The 
Allies possess obviously a siiperabundanee of territory 
and of mineral resonn^es. it seems only just that the 
United Po\^aMS sJiould come to Italy’s help by d^'velo])- 
ing those resources, sueli n.s water powcas, \v*l\i(*)i she 
possesses, and by juoviding tJie country with an adc^- 
quacy of agricultural soil and of the most necessary raw 
material, especially coal. Tho principal data relating 
to this iiroblem will be found in Cliapter Xll.. ‘'The 
Economic Position and F’utiire of Italy.” 

The cost of tlie war to the Allies may approximate 
£50,000,000,000. an amount which is tliree timers as large 
as Germany’s national wealth was estimated to be in 
1914. It is frequently asserted that at tlie end of the 
war Germany will be ruined, and that she cannot ])ay 
for a tithe of the damage she has done. In Chapters 
XTII. and XTV., entitled “ Can Germany paj'' an In- 
demnity ?” I have shown that the value of Germany’s 
coal, iron ore and potash alone should come to 
£237,078,000,000, a sum which is about fifteen times as 
largo as the so-called national wealth of the United 
Kingdom was supposed to bo at tlic outbreak of the war. 
Germany can pay for all the damage slie has done in 
goods, especially in rawmaterials. After all, goods are more 
valuable than money. Money is only valuable because 
of the goods wliicli it will buy. Germany has sliow'n her 
appreciation of tlie value of raw materials by ruthlessly 
confiscating the coa.k the iron ore, the petroleum, and 
the hafvests of her o|)ponents. She has thus eieated a 
precedent which she may live to regret. 



C H APTER li 

COAIi, TUOX*--ANl> TTIK DOAIfXA'l’IOX 07'' rilK WORLD* 

(jOAL and iron are tlie twin foundations of tlie modern 
inaniifaotiiring indnstries and of i^iodern commereo, anti 
tliey are at tiio same time the pj iiieij)al sonrcf's of national 
7 )Ower,, wealth, and |)0]nilation, and, tlierofoie, of national 
armed strength. ThtJ pre-eminence of the Anglo Saxon 
nations and of Gonnany in tlie man ufa<du ring industries, 
in wealth, and in national power is duo not merely to 
racial causes, as is often asserted, but larc;ely, and pro- 
l)ablj" jirincijjally, to a mineralogieai cause- to the fact 
that Providence has giveti gigantic de])Osits of coal and 
iron to the Unit<;d Stales, to Gr(*at Britnin, and to (< 01 '- 
many, and only insignificant dejxisits to t lie Latin peoples, 
both in Europe and America, and to the Slavonic nations. 
Professor C. R. van ilise, of Wise.oiisin University, stab/d 
in his excellent book 77/c LUyn'^ervatum of tfm Katurnl 
Resonrees of (he Unitefl /^(afes, pnblishetl in DUO: 

“fvoal is by far the most im])ortaMt of all tin? mineral 
products. Next to (oal in irniiort.uicf* is iron. These 
two are of mvioli greater constapjemie than aH the othei* 
mineral products togcdlicr. The existence of extensive 
coal and ii*on fields has profoutully influi'iiced modern 
civilisation. The greatest commercial nations are Gcr- 
man37^, England, and America, and ea(ih has <'x tensive 
coal and iron do])Osits. . . . It has Ix^en sai<l lliot the 
nations that have coal and iron will rule the world.'" 


* Prom The Nineteenih Century and After, April, 1918. 
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The great majority of historians and of political writers 
have comx)letely neglected tlie influenec of the erjonomic 
factor upon hisl(M•J^ Accorditig to popular eoncoption, 
the wars of the past liiive been caused mainly by the 
unrestrained ambitioTis of rulers and tlieir generals, by 
the intrigues of statesmen and courtiers, by national 
passions, or by mere misunderstandings, in reality 
many, and very likf ly most, wars have been brought 
about b^^ economic (‘auses, have been wars of competition, 

Sim^o the dawrj of civilisatior) tribes and nations have 
contended for tliose ('conomic resources wliicli at the 
time were most x.)Tiz('d by men. In ])rimitive, jKistoral 
times nations fought one another for flocks and herds, 
for grazing-grounds and drinking-water, for fruitful 
valleys and slaves, as we may learn from the Bible and 
other ancient doeumenls. When civilisation progressed 
they fought one? aiiotlnu* for great agricultural resources, 
for the possession of valleys and plains abundant in 
grain, such as the valley of the Nile and that of the 
Eui)hrates, for the North German plain, the Hungarian 
plain, and the plain of Lombardy. Primitive maritime 
nations fought one another for fisliing-gioimds, as did 
the t'arly Dutch and tfjo Haiiscalic.' League. Wlien 
commerce j)rogress(Ml, they fought one another for trade 
and colonies; for the control of rivers, such as the Rhine, 
and of harbours, such as Aiitwer}); for trading settlements 
and h)r trading mono]>olies, for the spice trade and the 
slave trade, for naval bases and for world-strategical 
positions whence the world’s trade may be controlled, 
Rome and Carthage made war upon one another, not for 
tlie domination of the world, as is generally believed, 
but, as wc may learn from Polybius, for the possession 
of the prolific wheatlands of Sicily, which both States 
recjuired urgently for their clamouring townsmen wlio 
were depenflent upon iinx)ortcd food. Athens engaged 
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in her disastrous w^ar with Syracuse probably not through 
lust of domination, but in order to provide the teeming 
population of Attica with the necessary bread. The war 
of the Gre(>ks against Troy also was probably waged for 
economic reasons. Ancient Greece received at one time 
her grain from the Black Sea, V^'ery prol)ably Troy 
controlled the Narrows and the giaiu trade, and the 
Greeks fought for the freedom of that trade. 

As the nations have in tlie past fought foi- bivad and 
fish, meat and s])ic*es, comineret? and c*oJonit^s, it seems 
only natural that, in tlio industrial era, in the age of coal 
and iron, States should fight for the ]>ossession and control 
of those precious minerals uhich 8U])ply nations w'ith 
w^ealth, strength, and an abundant population. The 
political and military value of the control of (ioal and 
iron has not yet be(?ii sufficiently appreciated by tin? 
statesmen of most nations, those* of Germany excepted. 
Most diplomatists and publicists still think that the 
principal aim of a conquering nation is toriitory and 
population, as if wo were still living in the agri(jultnral 
age. The Germans recognised at an early date that 
the possession of an abundance of coal and iron can 
provide nations with Avealth and power, railways and 
ships, implements and arms, and a vast population; that 
coal and iron are Nature’s power-house and arsenal; that 
the lack of coal and iron condemns nations to stagnation 
in population and induvstry, in wealth and power, and 
almost disarms tliem, Germany fights, as will be shown 
in the following pages, largely for the object, of securing 
for herself practically all the coal and iron on the Con- 
tinent of Europe, and slio moans to leave tlie other nations 
of Europe as far as possible w-ithout coal and ij on, so that 
they may bo ecoTiomically, and therefore militarily too, 
in the power of Gennany. who alone would dispose of 
Nature’s own arsenal. 
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Providence/’ as Napoleon has told us, “ fights as a 
rule on the side of tlio larger battalions/’ Given equality 
in arms, equipment, organisation, and direction, supremacy 
in man-power is apt to be decisive in war. The size of 
armies depends on that of the civil population from whi(jh 
they are drawn. Formerly, when men lived chiefly by 
agriculture, ambitions rulers strove to irua*case their 
populafion by seizing <listiiefs where an abundance of 
food could !»(' grown. In the age of coal and iron, agri- 
cultural territories are less important to ambitious States 
for the purpose of rearing a prolific poj)ulation. Nowa- 
days population incrc^ases not so much in districts where 
wheat is grown as in those wliere coal and iron are used. 
Tlie effect upon popiilition of the introduction of modern 
manufacturing based on coal may be seen in the (lase of 
England a.iKl Wales by t]ie foIlowiT\g figures: 


Inuaiutants or KN<a.AM:) and Wat.ks. 


I COO 



. . 


4.811.718 

1700 





0.045,008 

1700 





0,479,730 

1801 





8,872,980 

1841 



, . 

. , 

.. 10,011,757 

1881 



. , 


. . 25,974,43!) 

lOil 




. . 

. . 30,070,492 


During the hundred years from ItiOO to 1700 the 
population of England and Wales, which at the time 
lived cin’efly by agricmltiire and a little commerce and 
shipping, grew only by 25 per cent. During the 160 
y(?ars from 1600 to 1760, when conditions were very 
similar, it grew by only about 35 per cent. The industrial 
revolution, the introduction of modern manufacturing 
by means of rnacliinery based upon coal, is usually 
assunicfl to have begun about 1760. During the 151 
years which separate 1760 from 1911, the population of 
England and Wales grew, not by 35 per cent., as it did 
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in the 160 years provioiisly, but by 455 per cent. It 
doubled in the forty years from 1801 to 1841. During 
the UO years from 180J to 1911 the population of Eng- 
land and Wales lias more thcxn quadrupled, and it has 
done so almost (exclusively in the manufacturing and 
comiTu^rcial districts, especially in the former. The 
agricultural portions of the country are probably now less 
populous than they were in partly because agricul- 

ture has been neglected, but ehi(‘tly bt eause by (ho use 
of modon niai^hinery onti agriimliural labourer can now 
do ( h(^ work of sevinal laliourers. V\’ hilc^ between 1801 
and 1911 the popuJation of tJugl.ind and Wales has 
grown fourfold, tliat of the principal inauufaeturiiig and 
trailing (owns has grown eight , nine-, tenfold and more. 
Between J801 and 1911 the population of Manciioster 
and Halford has increased from 04,876 to 945,690, that 
of Liverpool from 82,295 to 746,421, that of Birmingham 
from 70,660 to 525,8:19, that of Leeds from 59,162 to 
445,550, (hat of SIielHeld from 45,755 to 454,692, that of 
Bradford from 19,264 to 288,458, that of Nottingliam 
from 28,861 to 259,90 1. 

In Germany also the vast increase of the populadon 
has taken pla<»e exclusively in the (.owns, Bel-wet^n 
1880 and 19J0 Germany's agricidturc has ex))aiided 
mightily. The production of vegetable and of animal 
food has doubled. Yet, all hough between 1880 and 1910 
Germany ]>opiiIatio]i lias ijiereased i>y 19,500,000, ( }i(3 
country |) 0 |.MiJa(ioa proper has d(X‘reas(;d by irhout 
6i;0,000. The whole incKrase has taken j)lacc in the 
towns, and parti<nilar]y in the large and the very large 
towns. B(3tween 1880 and 1910 the ]jopulation of Ham- 
burg has increa.sed from 289,859 to 991,095, that of 
Leipzig from 149,081 to 5S9,S50, (hat of f’ologm^ from 
144,772 to 516,527, that of Frankfort from 196,819 to 
414,676, that of Dilsseldorf from 95,458 to 958,728, that 
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of Essen from 56,044 to 204 , 663 , that of Duisburg from 
41,242 to 229 , 483 , that of Dortmund from 66,554 to 
214 , 226 , that of Gelsenkirchen from 14,615 to 169 , 513 , 
that of Bochum from 33,410 to 130 , 931 . In 1880 only 
3 , 273,144 people lived in German towns of 100,000 
inhabitants and more. In 1 910 13 , 823,348 lived in towns 
of 100,000 or more. 

Even in the United iStales the population of the towns 
is rapidly overtaking that of the country, notwith- 
standing the giganti(i agiicultural area of the Great 
Republic and the vast progress etfected by its most 
prosperous rural industries. The United States, like 
England and Germany, are growing (^hietl3^ in the towns, 
owing to an abundant supply of coal and iron, especially 
coal, while the agricultiiraJ popuialion is comparatively 
stagnant. Between 1860 and 1910 , while the population 
of the Unit(?d States has gi*owu from 31 , 443,321 to 
91 , 972 , 266 , or has not quite treble<l, the population of 
jVew York Inas increasefl from 1 , 174,779 to 4 , 766 , 883 , 
that of Uhieago froju l (» 9 / 2()0 to 2 , 185 , 283 , that of Los 
Angeles from 1,385 to 319 , 198 , that of St. Louis from 
160,773 to 687 , 029 , that of Boston fjom 177,810 to 
670 , 585 , that of Olcveland from 43,417 to 560 , 663 , that of 
Buffalo from 81,129 to 423 , 715 , that of San Francisco 
from 56,802 to 416 , 912 , that of Pittsburg from 77,923 to 
533 , 905 , that of Detroit from 45,619 to 465 , 766 , that of 
Indianapolis from 18,611 to 233 , 650 , that of St. Paul 
from 10 , 40 ! to 214 , 744 , (hat of Denver from 4,759 to 
213 , 381 , etc. 

It is significant that throughout the world population 
is densest on and around the actively exploited coal- 
fields. 

In former times moji lived by the work of their hands. 
Now they liv(‘ by the NAoik of their machii\es. A man 
employing powerful machinery can produce in field and 
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factory as much as a number of men can produce without 
its help. Consequently the States in which the employ- 
ment of machinery has been most advjinccd and has 
become most general posses.s the most productive, the 
most prosperous, and, the most advanced citizens, and 
owing to their great and rapidly increasing prosperity 
the inhabitants have increased at a very fast rate ; while 
in those countries which lack machinery, production, 
wealth, and population have increased extremely slowly 
and have sometimes become stagnant. That may be 
seen by the example of France, which is very poor in coal. 
As the progress of nations in wealth, strength, and pojiu- 
lation depends on machinery, which is made chiefly of 
iron and .steel and wliich requirc.s va.st quantities of coal, 
it follows that the int(M\sivc ami general use of machinery 
i.s possible only in countries in which iron and coal, and 
especially the lat ter, arc abundaiit. 

It is not generally lealiscd t hat the bulk of the coal 
mined is used, not for domestic, but for industiial 
purposes. Th<; Royal CV)mraission on foal iSiipp!i(?s 
gave some years agt) the following most interesting 
estimate : 


Coat. Cos.sijmption in Unitko Kincuom in l!tO.‘{. 


For railways 


Tom. 

1,‘?,000,(M)0 

For <*.oastAa;>’ sieainoi>t (huiikrrs) 

. . 

2,000,0()i» 

For factories 


53.000,000 

Foj* uiinc.s . . 


18,000,000 

For iron and iiidust ric.s 

. . 

28,000,000 

]«^or other motalw and luineral.s . . 


1,000,000 

For brickworks, potteries, ••■lassworks 
works 

, (:heji»ica.l 

5,000,000 

For gasworks 


15,000,000 

For domestic purpo,ses 

. . 

32,000,000 
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111 the United Kingdom less than o/ie-fifth of the coal 
used in 1903 was oinployed foi* domestic purposes, and 
with oveiy year industrial consumption should increase 
at a more rajjid nxU: than domestic consumption, owing 
to the over-giowing intensification in the use of steam- 
power. 

If we wish to gauge the vast and evei-growiiig imjK)!- 
tance of coiiJ for national |)urpOvSes, and especially for 
ind usti in] an<l coniinercial requirements, we should 
consider not inert'ly the emplovinent of coal in a single 
year in a single eountiy, hut should study its progressive 
consumption tJironghout* the world. Fi’om the best 
statistics available it api)ears that the produciiou of coal, 
and therefore its eomsumpt ion too, has increased as follows 
in tlie most important countries and throughout the 
world : 



(hi fid 1 


i 

Austria- 

1 4UU\ 

I Kiitijiloiu. I 

(tcnuauff. 

I nilvd SkUes, 

llumjarif. 


■f"'" ‘ j 

j ^’onx. ' 


I'ons. 

I'otiS. 

is«r> 

i yo, 700,000 i 

28,330.000 

24.790,000 

2.030,000 

1875 

i i3r>,4.yo,0(M) i 

48.f>30,(H)0 

48,200,000 

1 3,060,000 

1885 

1 01.900,000 ! 

73,070,000 ' 

102,180,000 

20,430,000 

J S05 

i I94,3f)0.000 1 

103,900.000 i 

177,500,000 

27.2.50.000 

1905 

1 239,890,000 i 

173.000,000 ' 

351,120.000 

40,720.000 

1913 

i 287,410,000 1 

i 1 

273,050,000 i 

1 504,520,()0(> 

i 

51,680,000 


Year. 

Frau i‘e. 

1 

Hussia. 

Fekjium, 

Other 

Countries, 


Tons, 

Tons, 

Tons, 

Tons, 

1805 

1 11.840,000 

330,000 

11,840,000 

3,160,000 

J875 i 

10,950,000 

1.170,000 

1,5,010.000 

6,800,000 

1885 1 

I 10,510,000 

4,240,000 

17,440.000 

13,300,000 

1895 

1 28,240,000 

9,100.000 

20,410,000 

20,220,000 

1905 

30,050,000 

17.120,000 

21.840,000 

45,620,000 

1013 I 

40,190,000 

29,870,000 

22,600.000 

111,280,000 
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Year, 
1865 .. 
1875 . . 
1885 . . 
1895 . . 
1905 .. 
lOill .. 


Total Coal rjRooucrioN. 

Tons. 

182 , 080,000 
285 .;> 00 , 00 (» 
d 12 , 820,000 

581 . 120.000 

928 . 020.000 
.. 1 , 92 . 1 , 000,000 


In 1805 inii7)iifticturing by momis of ooal using macliinery 
was already highly developed. IJel wecii 1805 and 191J1, 
within the memory of many living ineji, the eonsiimption 
of coal has increased from 182,000,00o tojisto I, ,*321, 000, 000 
tons, or lias grown, more than Sl^venfold. 

The industrial progress of nat ions ean best be measured 
by their coal prodncliou, and (‘Speciiiily by their coal 
consumption. Between lvS()5 ami coal prodiielioii 

has increased thna'foJd iu the United Kingdom, Uoifold 
in Germany, and no Jess than twentyj'e*ld in Iluj United 
States. In 1805 tJie United Kingdom alone produced 
55 pcjr cent, of tin*, world's coal. At t hat t ime England 
WHS still, as Cobden called it, tJi<> workshop of tlie wmid. 
In 1913 the United Kingdom produe<‘d only 22 per eeiil:. 
of the world's coal. Iti was no longer tia‘ woiM's worje- 
shop. 

The vast progi'ess of the Angl(>-Sf;,xon natioiis and of 
Germany in the manufacturing industries, commerce, 
wealth, strength, and popnlad ion can easily be e^rplained 
by their remarkable preponderance in e.ord. in l iMo the 
United States, Gejuiriny, and tlu^ U3.uleri Kingdom 
cojnbiued produced per cent, of the vvorid%; coal, while 
British India and the Dominions produced .53,710,090 
tons of coal, or 4i per cent, of tlie world's output . Dui ijig 
the year previous to tin* War, the Anglo S.ixon nations 
and Germany combiiu'd raised, tlu;r('foi'(;, 85 per cent, 
of the world’s coal, and the rest of the world only 15 pm* 
cent. In other words, the Anglo-ISaxoii nations and 

3 
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Germany were producing six times as much coal as all 
th<^ otJier nations ot the world together. 'J'hey possessed, 
therefore, roughly speiiking. a similarly great preporn 
dej’ance in cMigine^powcr and in modoi’ii power of pro- 
duotiou. The sujmnnaey of I lu' Anglo-Saxon and Gennan 
peoples in ail i lu* mal e! ial el(Muen1s or life and i he rapid 
ineroiisc- ci (lieir |)<sj)ula.tion aie obviously <lue not so 
miK'h to their geihus as to (^harMH^, iu>t so iuneli to racial 
as jo uniu ralogical eanses. 

In ilie Ihiifed Kingdom was by fa-r the largest 

('oal-pi OJ UK cr and eoal-usca* in the v\orld. IjatC'ly the 
fivsi |»l;i(*e ha^ )>eefi liikeii by Die Ihiitcd States, the 
indnstiia,! riiui eoinni(aeia.l progress of vvJileh has been 
niosl najiitrha.ble. Aee<M‘(lijig lo tlie very full ;\ merieajji 
Goveinnunt sialist.es. eoal pro<!ncti(>u in file llejmblic 


has ifu.Teasv'd as follow:;: 

loiin. 

ts)4 

‘J(t 

( s:2n 

:5,oso 

\ 

2,sr>,77y 

1 s .1 n 

L«i8,24» 

!s.»n 

<i,26(i,2;S2 

«sr,n 

J:JJ-»44,680 

is;n 

2!>.4!m,0r.4 

.issn 

ny, 822,830 

lsi/0 

.. 140.888,031 

laue- 

. . 240.780.310 

]!Hn 

. . 443.8 10,00t» 

IDC; 

. . AO),.'i2u,000 


Not nnnal ura IJy Amerk'a's Indn.slries, wealth, strength, 
and jK)|)u]alioji also havt^ inercuised at an extraordinarily 
rapid rate in ac'oojxlance with, (he increase of the national 
coa l consnmpi ioi». 

(X>a.l prod net ion depends mainly upon two factors: 
upon tin:; qnanlity and qiialily of coal contained in the 
soil, and upon (he giiatcr or lesser facility witti which 
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the coaifieJds can be exploited. Coal strata wliich lie 
at a very great depth, or which are exceedingly t bin and 
full of vaults through geological distnrbaTice, or wliicli 
are liable to be Hood(‘d owing to t he natin e of tbe surround- 
ing soil, arc, of course, less valuable* lliaii deposits in 
Avhich the coal oc^citvs in thick a.nd ('asily workalde layer.-; 
close to the siiri’af'C'. 

As it woultl lo;id too fai* to couipari-. 1 he eua! deposits 
possessed by the different iiatio}i>> with regard to the 
quality of the coal aud the gr(\itt‘r or lessi‘r ffK'ilit^' of 
exploit i}ig ilieia. wo niu.^t In* eonlonl to disregard these 
important but Jrighly IcHdinical faclors. and to i-onipare 
siimniai'ily ila* steircs of coal poss<‘ssef.l 1>\' iJw* nations of 
the wurlcL 'J’lie most aiilhorilal iw and most recciit 
inventory of ilu* world s riches iji f oa.i is contaiisMl in the 
magniiiC('nt t hr('c-voliun(* jnonogra j)!) (Joal HoHonreas of 
(he IVorlff, which was plac(‘d hefoj'c tin.' 1 ntornalional 
(leologicaJ Congress held i>i (Vai.-ida.. iti. lOLt I have 
extruded from it tlic following (igu’es: 

'lam Coal ni:soi la »;s. 

rn PIui-opi' 

fa North xViin;i'i< i . , . . . . 

in South Amoi .. .. .. 

1„ Asim. l.:J7!Ko.Sfi,(in().i)fM. 

fn Afriwi. r.7.R;{0.<M:((.0(iO 

111 Auf i rali:i. ;uid * .. 1 7''.-n'J,(iyii,00(l 

'roCiil 7,:{t»7.y7, 3, 000,000 

It will be nothasl tliat North America possesses, accord- 
ing to the present state of geological k no s\ ledge, two- 
thirds of the coal of the world. Noutli America, Australia, 
and Africa, tin? soil of which, Jiowcvcr, has not yet been 
sufficiently explored, coutujn, apparently, only little <iOaI. 
Second in importance to the North AmoiiccUi coal- 
measures are the coalfields of Asia, '^i'he richest coal 
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deposits on the Asiatic continent occur in China. The 
province of Sliansi, near Kiau CJiaUj is particularly rich 
not only in excellent coal, but in iron ore as well. Ger- 
many seized Kiau Chau not in order to compete with 
Hongkong — trade is a very unimportant source of 
national wealth and strength if compared uith produc- 
tion — but in order to control and exploit some of the 
largest and most valvmblc coal and iron dej^osits in the 
world with the help of elu^ap (’hincsc lalxnir. An iion- 
und coal-producijig India would obviously be infinitely 
more valuable lhan aii India producing rice and millet, 
cattle andcotloji. 

''J’he Eiiro])oan coalfields rank third in imj^Oitanee. 
They arc inferior <o tIios(* of Asia, arid lliej' an^ lujimpoi- 
taJit if conipcired with iJie gigantic d(^j[)0.sils of North 
Ameu'ica. If coal should contimie to be the principal 
source of mechanical ])uvvc^r- and tljcr<.‘ is at present no 
indication lliat it ill be superseded by (dix.-tricity or the 
force derivable from th(' tides aii<l lb(J sun's rays — Nortli 
Amei ica is likely to beciune not only the ^v^)rJd^s [uineipal 
seat of the manufactui ing induslri('s and of wealth, but 
the world's j^rincipal centre of populatiojj and of military 
power as w'( Jh In a century or two Europe may occaipy 
a secondary position iji thci world owing to its relative 
poverty in coal. 

Now let us study in greater detail the distribution of 
coal among the various natiouvs: 


<^^AL RliSOl JUltlS 

Gennau.v 

Great IVrihiin mid Ij eiiUHl . . 
Ilus^iia 

Austria-If y 
Franco 
Belgium 
^pain . . 


OF Jnua.UMO. 

Tons. 

423,356,000,000 

181),535,000,000 

60,106,000,000 

50.269.000. 000 

17.583.000. 000 

11 . 000 . 000.000 
8,768,(K*0,000 
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Spitzborgon . . 

RoUand 
Balkan Sl it! 

Itiily . . 

Swodon, Donmarli, im<l Poriag^il 
Total 


Tons. 

8,760,000,000 
4,402,000,000 
906,000,000 
24:1,000,000 
I 84,000,000 

781,192,000,000 


Coal RKS«nTPwCKs of 
St iircK 

C-Utnada - • * • * * 

Newfoundland 

Tol ;il 

Coal TIlsojjuols ok Sorm 

Coin mb in 
Ciiili 
Porn 

Argon lino 
V^enozutila 
Honduras 

'l-otal 

( » A !. it.FSt >U U < 

Cliiiui . . 

Siberia 
India . . 
indo-C!iiua: 

Japan . . 

Persia . . 

.\ianeliuria 
^Korea . , 

Total 

Coal K ksouiic es 

Transvaal 

Rest of Soiitli Aivit::- • • 

Belgian t>)ngo 
Rhodesia 
Southern NigtM’ia 


Nioitrji Aaikiul'a. 

. . :i,8:58,6r)7,ooo,ooo 

1,2:J4, 269,000,000 
500,000,000 


. . 5,07:1,426,000,000 

,\\!> (b■'^NTRAr. A-MERH’A. 

27,000,000,000 
.1,048,000,000 
2,0:19,000,000 

5.000. 000 

:i,ooo,ooo 
5,000,000 

: 12 , 102 , 000,000 

(»K Asia . 

995,587,000,000 
I7:i,879,00t>,000 

79.001.000. 000 

20 . 002 . 000 . 000 
7,970,000,000 
L 858,000,000 
l,r208,000,000 

81,000,000 

. . 1,279,586,000,000 

OF Africa. 

:i6, 000,000,000 
20,200,000,000 

900.000. 000 

569.000. 000 

80.000. 000 


57,839,000,000 


Total 


Of 
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Coal of Av:sTrAEiA anj) Ooea^nia. 


X(‘AV Soiltll Wisli' •• 

Vi<‘l 

\('\V . . 

N(n1i‘'rhiiuL'< 

W rstcrn A IJn 
liiitisli XojtIi !!'»riK » 

Philipf»iin*s 


Ton>i. 

I 18,4:50,000,000 
:ii,l00,(M)0,000 
i;».iU8,«HH),000 
:5,:js(i,ooo,ooo 
\ ,:;l LOOO,tKK) 
05:5,000,000 
75,000,000 
OG.OOO,OtM.) 
fir),ooo,ooo 


'Vot ;0 


1 7 o.:iso,oo(Kooo 


in Mfldiiion to Uio coalfields crnniK ‘rated, ihero is a 
hi tg(‘ oTu* in Ok* Ant ic. 

At the present raU' of eonsnn)]>tion t he known coal- 
supply should snfUee for about seven t housand years. 

1’ho d(‘tai!e<l statisti(^s giva n show that the United 
States a.loi'o possess inor(‘ lliaai one-half of the Avorld's 
coal, that tlu'ir store is tH arly five times as large as that 
of tlu‘ wliole of iOurottcn and lA',srnty tiine>^ as large 0 ;S that 
of tJu‘ rniti'd Kingdom. lh-ovidetK*e Inis e»idowed the 
Great R(‘|Miblic w it !) a. supt r-aburulanee of power. Idie 
vasln(*s^'. i>f tlie (*oal r(‘sovircos of the United States may 
be ganged from the hud- 1 had lire v\ork:i.b!e eoaliields cover 
490,770 sipiait' miles, an area wlneiv is more than four 
ti?nes a>‘ large as 1 1)(‘ whole of Uk' United Kin.gdoin. 4'he 
Stat(' of iVunsylvania. alone produ('(‘s at pieseid more 
coal than tlie entire Utjited Kingdom. 

Nature lias bc'cii extraordiruirily kind to some nations 
and (‘xeeedingly nigga-rdly to oMu^J s, The coal resources 
of scunc great nations, such as .h^ranc(\ Italy, and Japan, 
are <pn’te insigiuiica.nt. At their present ra.te of oonsim^p- 
lioTi, trie United. States would, exhaust the coal of all 
Frarug" in about thirt y years, and that of all Itady in about 
five months. Fiance has not only very little coal, but 
her coal strata arc dispersed throughout the country. 
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In addition Iho scams rmi often at steep anglt's. 'riicy 
<iro, as a rii hs very t hin and ('X]>(n)sivo to work, ^oid 1 lioy 
;u'e full of f;oih.s am.l erratic'. 'The indusi I'in.l h;M.[s- 

wardness of Kraiice arni Daly is due iK»t so tnuelf (o lael; 
of enterprise’ as to lack o?' ('ool. d h(‘ se;\.;s*ity ot coal is 
ad the same time iindliog ih(‘ populjdion of rliest' two 
countries, for Iho (‘X]>ar)sio?i of poj>nla.r irai (k'pends on 
the means f){ sel)si-;t(MUM.\ and canong iht'so <ioa.t stands 
foremost. Coal regulates the life and pri)yr(‘ss of tnodeJ'U 
iiations. 'The povauM y of Irela.mL it s dissiit isfea*! ion, and 
industrial V);u*lvwa.i‘driess. is la.r;.';<‘ly diic’ not to j)olitic*al 
r(Nisous, lull to lack of eoal. 

According to the figures su])plied al)ove, < ieiana.ny 
poss('SSt‘d before tlu’ War 55 jxa’ (a-nt . of t 'ue eoal of r li 
Kvu'optN and moi^e than per (a nt. rsf of (im 

Kiiropean (Vmtinent. Colly i'('alising that coal and jron 
are uo\va<lay.s as imporlaiil a.s la., mi was in i lie a.gricult ural 
era.., tha-t (‘oaj and iron can ly adily be (*on verted into 
industry, c*omnK‘rc(>, weall h, p'opuia.t ion. and milita..ry 
power, Ocj'ma.ny iias seiz(d 1 lu" c.oallields iA Ik'lgiiim, t he 
j‘i(jh(‘st coalfields of hd'unei*, \vhieh lie near 1 lie Ik'dgi.an 
frontier, andtlie. great coalfields of l-ola.nd and of Western. 
Russia as widl, and :>bo intends to li iain them if possible. 
Slu* means to control .Xa1uu*'s pov/er-lmnsi^ and ;i:'S('na.L 
SIk' has, in th(' coinso of tlio War, .najuireil a veiilabk^ 
coal monopoly on the t’ontinent, for ttu’ only (illier 
Continent aJ. Stale which [losscsscss ;i large amount of coal 
is Austiia'llimgary, her ally, (lermany lia..* elairne.rl 
Spitzbergem, which hitherlo has heen cori^itlensl .No* 
iVIan’sdjamk bot'-aiise i1 contains almost as much ooal as 
Belgium, and she has been cndeavoining; monopolise 
the mineral re.sonrces of Spa.in, whicli, in add.ii iwu to iron 
and copper, has an. import.a.nt store of ('ccd. (^ei’many 
eontrols at present about 75 per cent, of the coal of 
Kurope and about 95 per cent . of t lie r*Oii i of: t he r'on.; Inenfc. 
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She controls, therefore, the principal source of modern 
industrial commercial finaiicia], and military power. 

Before the War ( {(‘iniany had considerably more than 
twice as much coal as tlie wliolc iif the United Kingdom. 
The Rhenish-Wcstphalian coalfield alone, u pon and around 
which are situated the towns of Diisseldorf, Essen, 
Duisburg, Dortmund, Elberfeld, GeLstuikirclicii, Barmen, 
Bochum, Miilheiin .ui der Ruhr, Orefeld, Hamborn, 
Solingen, Rcmsclieid, contains 2D{, 566,000,000 tons of 
coal, or consideral>ly more than tlie whole of the United 
Kingdom. Ilence the greatest centre of population in 
Germany is to be fouiwl on and around these coal-pits, 
which an^ largely responsible for Germany’s marvellous 
progress in industry, commerce, wealth, population, and 
military strength. 

Coal is of infinite value to the nations, not. only because 
it is convertible into industrial, military, and political 
power, but also because modern science has succeeded in 
extracting from it some of tli(> most precious and most 
necessary commodities, such as gas, tar, jutcli, oil, benzol, 
naphthaline, creosote, ammonia, carbolic acid, toluol, 
more than a thous<ind dyes, fertilisers, disinfectants, 
explosives, and some of the most- valuable ilrugs, such 
as saccharin, aspirin, plicnacetin, antipyrin, and dozens 
of others. 

In former centuries civilisation was based upon wood- 
fucl and timber. The inesent age is the ago of coal and 
iron. Modern mac hii lery , modern implements, and modern 
means of locomotion and transport by land and sea are 
made of steel. The expansion in the production of iron 
has been as marvellous and a.s rapid as that of coal. The 
best and most modem survey of the iron stores of the 
world is contained in a large work, The Iron Resources of 
the World, which was placed before the International 
Geological Congress at Stockholm in 1910. I have 
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extracted from it some of the figures given in these pages. 
Until recently iron was virtually one of the rare metals. 
Only lately has its use become getu^ral. 'riiat may bo 
seen from the following figures: 

Woiir.i>\s PROi>iu;Trox nv Pni IftOK. 


Tons. 


In 1800 . . 




800,000 

[n 1850 . . 




4,800,000 

In 1871 . . 




. . 12,000.000 

hi ISO) .. 


. . 


. . 26,200,00(1 

Ill 1910 . . 


, , 


. . 66,000.000 


Iron is no longer smelted witli wood. About tlnec 
tons of coal are retpiired to smelt a ton of iron. The 
transpoi’t of large (piantities of minerals is very expensive. 
Nations rich in coal or in ijon, or in both, are reluctant to 
sell these precious raw materials to tlu^ir competitors. 
It follows that onij?’ those nations can develop a lai’ge 
iron industry which are rich in coal and iron, or which 
are fortunate enongli to be able to olda-in one of these 
minerals, or both, and cheaply from a.})road. The 

principal iron iudiiKstri(>s of the worhl ar(‘ based mainly 
upon the exploitation of native coal and iron ore. The 
iron-ore deposits of the world are, according to the 
Geological Report of 1910, distributed as follows f>ver 
the five continents: 


Rksouiuves of METAuat Ikon (contained in Ikon Ouk. 


Europe 
America 
Asia . . 
Africa 
Australia 


A Huai Jieserves. Potential Jieserves. 


Tons. 

4,733,000,000 
5, iri4, 000,000 
InC, 000,000 

75.000. 000 

74.000. 000 


Tons. 

1 2.085.000. 000 H Clon.siderublc 

40.73 1.000. 000 + Enormous 

283,000,000 I* Enormous 

'4 liny thousands + Enormous 

37,000,000 + (Jonsiderable 


10,192,000,000 53,130,000,000+ Enormous 
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It will be noticed ( hat for some insciutable reason 
Providence has given to America not only tlic bulk of the 
world's coal, but also tJie bulk of the world's iron. 

Let us now consider how the different nations share the 
iron 1‘esoiU‘ce.-; of the world. 

RESOtfUOKS OK METALLIO IRON CONTAINKl) IN IRON OUE. 
Ui: D>LniC£.s of Kuropf. 



A dual Fi eservesi 

Eolential Ee serves 


Tons'. 

Tons. 

tioimariy 

. . L270,(»d0,000 

{ 'onsiderabh- 


IJd(>,on0d)0O 

Cousidei al>l«^ 

SwiMjoii . , 

740,(HH),000 

I05,OOO.OrM> 

I.Miilrd Kinytiom 

4r>r».oi)fbO(H) 

!0. 820,000,0* >0 

Iiiis.siii. 

HS7,200J)00 

124,700,01*0 

Spain 

:549,0()d,OO() 

{ ‘(msiderable 

aNonva.y .. 

I24,n00,(HM) 

525,000,000 

Auftlriii . . 

l)0,40t),000 

07,00(),0<M) 

LUNfMM linr;!;' 

(M),,000,000 


(Iiuoot*. 


f 

lielgimn , . 

2r),ooo4.)oo 


Jhmgiuy 

i:C 100,000 

;;4. 100,000 

lliijy 

:.»,:'>oo,ooo 

l.OOO.ltOO 


9 

lO.OOO.OOO 

Bosnia and [1 <m/a 


1 1.300,000 

liulf^uriu 

? 

700,000 

Switzerland 

800.000 

80O.000 

lN)vl iift-al 

> 

3!l.000,000 

I’oi al 

.. i.7:J'i.soo.ouu 

12,084.000,000 

iRt^N FS OF AMFRIOA. 


Artiud Uesenr.^. Volcnlial EeaerwR. 


Tons. Tons. 

United S(at.e> 

2,:U)4,(30(),O0O 27,222,000,000 

Newl'oniulland 

1 ,00 1 ,000,000 Euonnons 

West Indies 

850,800,000 454,000,000 

Canada 

< ’oiisiderabJe P 

robiibly eiiormoiis 

Alexi(‘0 

20,000,000 Ihobably eoiisidorabk 

Columbia, Vene- 



zuela, llolivia, 



Peru, Chili 

2,000.000 

oTisiderable 

lirazd 

i 3.03:* 

i,000,000 

"r(»tal 

3,134,400,000 40,731,000,000 i Eiiornion 
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TtiON Resources of Ai^fA. 

Reset VC.S. Rt serves. 

Tovs, Tons. 

<ir>,OUO.O(H> >,<>00,000 I f^.nsideraMc 

(;0,000,0<)0 IOo},>Mbly i.'ut>rmouc> 

2:^000,000 AOwleviirt' 

2 . 000,000 Pr(0i;il)ly jTividf rale 

" 00,000 { 

I 1 4,8(j0,0(M> 

? IS. 000,000 

Total .. I r*:> TjOO.OOo 2 S 2 ,sno,ooo i Rnonuour^i 

l ^ K.-an K .-^ oj ,Vi iiica , 

, I (‘( ftoi fi’i's^'rrvs. / Uth ni 'ml l*esei ves. 

'i'oits. Tons. 

Algiers and Tunis 7*'J,ooo,000 !■ 

ResI; ol Ali i(‘;i . . ? Enormous 

'rota! . . 7.‘>,0OO,0<)O Enormous 

Ikon Rcsoj ircn.s of ArsTRAniA \xi» OrOAMA. 

Avlnal ileyrrres. Reserres. 

'/'oits, Ton'<. 

New Sou Ml :>0,S0o,000 ), 700,000 

Wcst<M’ji A iisiraliu ^ I r», 0 (Mi. 0 (M> \ Eonsidoriible 

South Australia. .. ^ l2.:>oo,0oo 

Qii(;eusl;iii(l . . t 7,000.000 

V'^ie.toria .. .. ^ Al<jtlm*are 

Tasmania . . i.j,(.WM>,000 I.OOO.OOO 

New Zoalami . . :>2dM)0,000 lOO.OOO i ( Vm.^iderahlo 

Total . . 7:>:SOO,000 :'>7.IO0.<l00 1 < ‘ot*si<lt*ral)le 

According to the piesiMit stale of geological knovvledgc,. 
Nature has given to trie United Slates not only the world’.s 
greatest eoalfiehls, biE iiUo the world’s .greatest iron- 
mines. While tiieii’ sM>!*e of noal is nearly five times as 
great as that of all Eiiiope, tludr .store of iron is almost 
exactly three times as greal as that of all Eio'ope. 

ATodcni (dvilisation is hnscfl upon Ihe nsc of cotal and 


Brilisli India 

China 

.Japan 

Korea 

Pliilippinos 

Asiaiio Iliissia 

Persia 
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iron. (Since 1 86r> the production of iron ha« grown as 
follows in 11)0 ])rincipa1 conntries: 


Yctbi'. 


(icrmaufi. 

//?< Ihnl 


Khiffdow. I 


11 l(V{{M’!/ 


I’O'IIX. i 

Ton{<. 

Toui^. 

Tona. 

1865 

■1,.S!)0,0(.I() i 

975,000 

845,000 

292,000 

1875 

(:.432,0((0 ; 

2,029,000 

2,056,000 ' 

403,000 

1885 

7.36!l,0O(l : 

a,687,0OO 

4,111,000 

715,000 

1 S95 

7.827.000 ! 

5,465,000 

9,597,000 

1,128,000 

1905 

0.74(i.O(j(» j 

10,988,000 

22,260,000 i 

1.372,000 

1910 

10.380.000 ; 

14,798,000 ^ 

27,7402u)0 

2,010,000 



Fmih-e. 


/Jrifji !'iH, 

f Other 

I’mr. 

; On tin tries, 

i 


Tons, 

Tons. 

I'iPUS, 

i 'I'ons, 

1865 .. ^ 

1,290,000 

2‘.I9,<)00 

471,000 

1 413,000 

1875 .. ' 

1,416,000 

427.000 

540,000 

i 057.000 

18S5 . . : 

1,620,000 

538,000 1 

7 1 2,000 

i 1,039,000 

1895 

2,005,000 

1.453.000 : 

829,000 

; 1.0.83,000 

1905 

2,077,000 

2,125.000 ; 

1.210,000 

1 2,075.000 

1910 .. : 

4,001,()(>I) 

:1.04i>.00() : 

1,801,000 

i 2,553.000 




.TION. 



Venr. Tono. 

IS05 

1S75 13, 5)20, 000 

1S85 10,702,000 

1805 20,387,000 

1005 54,053,000 

1010 (iO.321,000 

Between 181)5 and 1010 the pioductioii of iron has 
increased from 0.481,000 tons to GG, 321, OOOtons, or almost 
exactly .sevenfold. It is significant that the production 
of iron has expanded at almost the identical ratio as the 
pi'odnction of coal. In 1865 the United Kingdom pro- 
duced 55 per cent, of the world’s coal and 52 per cent, of 
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the world^s iron. In 1910 it produced only 22 per cent, 
of the world’s coal and only 15 J per cent, of the world’s 
iron. Between 1865 and 1910 iron production has 
doubled in the United Kingdom, and lias groAvn fifteen- 
fold in Germany and no less than thirty-thi cefold in the 
United States. 

Nature has given to the Anglo-Saxon nations and to 
the German nation a Vcist jircponderam.Hj in bolJi coal 
and iron. Of the 66, 321, 000 torrs of iron produced 
throughout the Avorkl in 1010, 52,013,000 tons, or 80 per 
cent., were m«‘itl<' by the United Kingdom, Gcurnany, and 
the United States combineil. The Anglo-Saxon nations 
and Germany owe their pre-eminence! in industry, com- 
merce, wealth, and power to aceadent, to thi‘- fact that 
Providence has given them vast stoics of eoal and iron, 
which are the twin bases of moilci’ii industry, modern 
wealth, and modern poA\(M*. 

The (hitailed tables given in these page's show that 
among the nations of Enrojio GeJ inany is foremost not 
only in coal, but also in iron. She possc^ssed before the 
War 10 per cent, more than Piaiuu^ and about llin'C times 
as much iron as the United Kingdom. SIio hail about 
25 per ci^nt. of the ijon of all Euro))e and about 30 per 
cent, of the iron existing on tlie European (Vintinent. 
Italy is as poor in ii'o»i ore as is in c.oaJ. Her total 
supply would be cxhaiisled l>y tla^ United Stales in a few 
months. 

The vastiiess of tiie French iron dejiosits was discovered 
only a few years ago. Ilitiierto Franco could smelt only 
a small portion of her iron ore, as she lacks the necessary 
coal. Unfortunately tor France, not only her greatest 
coal deposits, but her greatest iion deposits a^^ well lie 
very near her eastern frontier. Her principal iron-mines 
are situated about the town of Briey, close to the fortress 
of Metz. Germany seized during the first weeks of the 
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War not only France’s principal coalfields, but the bulk 
of Fr<tnco’s iron ore as well. Her Lorraine iron- mines 
contain 1)1 per cent, of her iron ore*. In the districts 
occvipiecl by ( he (rcrman troops France j)ro(iuc(*(l before 
the War ()(S*8 |KM' cent, of h<M‘ coal, 7S*;> p(n* cent, of her 
coke, and 90 per eeiil . of h<*i* iron ore. 'riie seriousness 
of that blow (o Ikt (‘an scarc(d 3 ’ be (jvci slatecl. 

Geriiuiny ha.s stazed ila^ iron t>r(* of Liixeiiibnig and 
of Belgian]. Furl licrniore, sin* has sei/.<*cl tlu* iron ore 
deposits in Polafi^l and in Western Itussia, and she does 
not inti III! to abandon any i>f lier pj*e( ions (aanpiests. 
Lasih'. sIm^ h.Js njojK^poiisi'd i Ik* iron ore exported from 
fSweden, and lias (sideitvoni as! to control the iron-on* 
trade of >S|):iiri. 'i'hiis sfu* has o!»lai(]ed aj^pi-oxiinalel^'^ 
as great a. nioiiopoi^'^ of irofi ort* on the (,V>n.tinrMit as she 
lias of coal. It is worth iK^liijg I hail the Fniled Kiiigdom 
poss(‘sses on!>’ one-fbiirtli of Fnn>])(»'.s f oal, a.iid, as far as 
Iter actual rf's{*rva‘s are conc(*rn<*d, l(*ss thai] onedentli of 
Fnro[)e's iron. ( vcnnatiy has seiz.(‘d I0urop(*'s power- 
house and a.i‘.s(‘nal, and she dot s not intend to reliiKjnish 
U) 0 )u tinles.s compelled. At the pr(‘S(;nt nifamcJit Ger- 
inan^^ absolutely dominates Furopc wil li tht* cosil aiK.I iron 
under her possession and eontro!. 

GcrrnMJ] 3 "'.s slatesinon a.nd Generals have f>bvioiisl 3 ' 
recognised the ininiense present, and (lie stili gr(*ater 
prospectiv'e, value of ca>ntrolliiig the bulk of Kinfrpe’s 
coal and ijoii. Ttiey have recognist'd that coal and iron 
are the sinews of waa* and of peac(>. They have recognised 
that coal and iron are imlispensabie in modern economic 
life and modeiii \va.rfaro; that lli(\y aix* the principal 
sources of wealth, po>\i‘r, ami population: tliat nations 
wliicli Ia(;k coal and iron are bound to remain poor and 
indnstrialK" backward; tJiat the jiojvulation of (he latter 
is boviud. to remain stagnant ; t liaa tliiA' are bound to 
become tributaries to the nations which possess a]\ abun- 
dance of these invaluable ami irreplaceable minerals ; that 
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nations lacking coal and iron arc pract icall^’ disarmed and 
must remain militarily helpless. 

On May 20, 1915, the six groatc^st associations of 
German business nnni jiroscnled to the liu])erial Chan- 
cellor a petition in hich it was stated: 

. . . lly acquiring the' liiu^ of tlu' Meuse and the French 
coast of the ChaniU'l, (h'lanany woul<l obtain not only the 
ore deposits of Bri(‘V\ which juiv<* already be('n mentioned, 
but also the coal districts of the l>('j)ai f rneid di’ Nord and 
of tlie I)ej)a.rtmen1 Fas <le t 'alais. . . . 

Our denuinds, \vhi( h at tir.d sight , Ixj l>«‘ dictati'd 

by purely ecoin)nu(' motives, must be eoiisidered from a 
larger poi?it of view 'I hey s|u ing from ( lu* necessily of 
iuoreasiiig (h'ljiiauy s national and military j)t>\\( r to tlie 
utmosl. Onr dfunands nnist ther<d'o](* l)e eon ddest d 
frojn t lu' inililary point of view. 'This is par! ieularly tlui 
ca.s(? with r(‘gar(l to the acijnisil imi of agi’icultmal terri 
lory, ujMjn whieli str<“s Ims Ix'en laid in tlu' ])reseut 
petition, ami with regard lo 1 tie sei/.nre of tin* ori'- Ix'ai'ing 
territories of the ^h'urthe and Moselle, and of lh(‘ Frencli 
coal districts of the I Ic'part rnenls du Nojd and Pas de 
(\dais, and the IVIgian coal disliiids. . . . 

Aecjiiisit ions in th<' on* a.nd iron disP icls lui nlioned a.re 
j'cquired not only l)y on reeonomic interests, but also by 
military necessity. . . . 

The possession of vast sup]>lies oJ coal, ajid particularly 
of coal ricli in lutuincij, smdi as that v\hich is found in 
Northern France, is at least as decisive for th(‘ issue of 
the War as is the possession of iroii ow. licigium ajvd 
Nortjjern France togetlier producx- more than 4b,000,0(M) 
tons of coal j)er annum. Resi^h's, coal is nowadays one 
of the determining political factors. . . . 

It is generally known that oui* most important/ ex- 
plosives are doiivaaJ from coal, llieii* constituents being 
obtained during the coking [)rocess, and that coal is 
important also for the production of auHiionicv. Coal 
can provide us with benzol, the oriK' product witJi which 
we ca?i replace tJie benzine which we lack. Lastly, coal 
furnishes us with tar, which can be convertf d into oil- 
fuek which is indispensable for naval purposes, and into 
lubricants. . . • 
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In summing up, we would say that the War aims 
indicated will secure permanently Germany’s national 
economy, and at the same time guarantee her military 
strength and her political iudeiiendencc and power. In 
addition, they will expaiirl Geininny’s economics oppor- 
tunities. They will provide work for the workers, and 
will therefore be of advantage to labour as a whole. 

Professor Schumacher, an eminent economist, stated 
in a lecture delivered on Juno 20, 1915: 

The whole wc>sf.eni frontier of G(‘J’many fiom south to 
north must improved as far as circumstances permit. 
It is no loss important to provide for the German WTar 
industjios upon wliicli successful warfa-io must be based. 

. . . Bt^fore all avc must secure for Germany thfi posses- 
sion of tlioraw mat(uials Jiecessary for om‘ War industries, 
and at the same time dex)i*ive our enemic's of tlio ])o.sHcssion 
of these. 

The iron deposits are most important. Without the 
minette or('. of IjOJTaine we; cannot maintain our ijon and 
steel production on a scale suhiciently largo for the con- 
duct (if the War. lJa.p])i]y, we (*an boast of tijc j)Ossessi(>u 
of the Ifirgest iion deposits in Kurojic. 'rhtse we liavi* 
obtained in cotisectuence of tJie victorious war of i 870- 1871. 
The Peace of Frankfort was to give Germany llie entire 
iron-ore deposits of Lorraine. W(^ did not succeed in 
getting them because the geologists wliom Bismarck con- 
sulted at tlie time wlum tlie frontier was delimited made 
a mistakt^. Kince the eighties w(‘. know that the larger 
portion of the ore. di^posits of the plateau of Briey has been 
left to France, 1 hongli Bismarck imagifuid that the bulk 
of the iron ore Iiad been obtaiiu d by Germany. To-day 
wc can rectify that serious error because, happily, Ger- 
many seized the Frencli oj*c dist riot at the beginning of 
the War, and is holding it firmly in her grasp. 

8econ(i in importance for Germany’s War industries 
is coal, especially that kind of coal which can readily 
be converted into cokc:^ ajid which yields the principal 
explosives. could not continue the War successfully 

if wc did not obtain the necessary supply of iron ore from 
tlie soil of LorraiiKN and we could also not hope to succeed 
bad not Nature endowed Geiinany, and i^articularly the 
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Rhenish Province and Westphalia, and the neighbouring 
districts of Belgium and of Northern Franc^c, with ex<?ellent 
cokingcoal. Siinilarquaiititiesof that prcK^ioiis raw inatc iiiil 
do not oecur ( Isowlu rc in Enro])e, and t h(‘ir quality is of 
tlio best. Now, wlicti avo liavo leariKsl !u>w iTn|)ortant (he 
question of inunitions is for the issue of the W ar*, and whim 
wo are already eonipolled to (onploy 'Belgia/n coal for 
fJormany's own rcijiiireineids, uc must de(‘l<ire Miat the 
vital iieeiis of the (krinaiiL natio!i iii war and in peace 
make it iiiij)(>ssit)!e to r<mdcr up oiu-e more to tiu^ <‘iieniy 
these nuiinspr'ings of military atal ( ( onomie |)OAver. 

In (iermuuy s«*ien<*e and iiu‘u,>trv, eommerei^ and the 
army have worked IkukI in hand, d'lu' OeiMiian states- 
URMij the Gerjna.n ( Jenerals, a!id the German jX'Ople have 
become eonvineed lliat in tiu' modern world not; cotton 
T)ut coal is king, and tluit coal shai(*s his rule wdth iron; 
that tlie nation whiel) dominates th<‘^ coal and iron 
resources of Euro])e dominates Europe itself imlustrially, 
coinmereially, finaneiidly, and jnililarily. The German 
con(!eptjon is no doulit eorreet, and it is worth hearing 
in mind that at piwsont, ajul for dcaiades to come, the 
domination of Europe is ef|uivaleni to tlu? dojniualion 
of the world. Germany, if vie(ovii>us, may dominate the 
world, not so much owing to licr vast t(M‘ritoria l acquisit ions 
in the East a.ndlh<' West as owing to her acquisition of 
a monopoly of coal and iron on tlu^ Goiitinenf of Kuro])o. 
The coal and inm problem is very likidy far more impor- 
tant than most political prohlfuus. siadi as the fate of 
Oonst*antiuople and the ])roblem of nationalities. Un- 
fortunately, most statesmen and diplomats live in the past. 
They talk of territories and strategical points and liar- 
bours and racial questions as if we were still living in 
the eighteenth century. t^nfoiTunately, most statesmen 
and diplomats, and most puljlicisls as well, have not yet 
reeognistid that ho Avho dominates the coal ajid iron 
indu-^trics domiuc.U;- the world. 


4 



CHAPTER III 


BKITAIN’S TRUE WEALTH AND THE RELATIVE 
UNIMPORTANCE OP THE WAR DEBT* 

AfJCOROiNa to Air. Bonar Law’s Budget forecast, the 
British Natioiial Debt will amount to £7,980,000,000 at 
the end of the liiiancial year, on March 31, 1919. The 
British War ex[)euditure has constantly been rising. It 
amounts at. ]nesent to approximately £2,tH)0,000,000 per 
year, and may continue incrcavsing. In order to finance 
the War a larg(^ portion of Britain’s foreign investments 
had to b(^. sold and vast sums of money had to bo borrowed 
from tl)(j tin i ted States. The struggle maj^ last another 
year or longer. 'Ihc aftei’-AVar settlement is bound to be 
(exceedingly costly. Ultimately the British War debt 
may approximate, or may even exceed, what is generally 
called the national wcatlh. Before the war it was 
estimated that Bi itain’s national wealth came to about 
£15,000,(K)0,0(jO. Not unnaturally many are alarmed at 
the gigantic and rapidly growing amount of the British 
indihtedness. Some pessimists believe that in the end 
England will b(‘ utterly ruined, that Britain must make 
peace prom])tly to avoid national bankruptcy and financial 
annihilation, that in any case Great Britain will be greatly 
impoverished, and that she will become financially a 
tributary to the United States. It has been asserted 
that Ijord Lansdowiie’s unfortunate letter was inspired 
by these considerations. In the following pages an 

* From The Nineteenth Century and After, May, 1918. 
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attempt will be made to survey the position in all its 
bearings. 

Those Avho tell us that Great Britain's naliona) wealth 
amounts to £15,00(1,000, 000, that befoie long (he National 
Debt will be greater than the entire wealth of tlu‘ eountry, 
sulTer from a confusion of thought. Thvy confuse 
national wealth and hidividual wealth, wliich is a totally 
difTerent thing. Man’s span of life is short. A »iatio!i’s 
life is long and it may last for ever. One cannot, then^- 
fore, ascertain the true wealth of a Jia.tion by addijig up 
the property of all the short-lived (utizens of the ju'cseiit. 
The wealth of a natioji is not- fixed, it is not stationary. 
On the contrary, it is subject to growth ami tlccline as is 
the nation itself. It is therefore susceptible of indermiie 
expansion or to equally indelinifo eontraedion. W'licthcM* 
the wealth of a nation will expand or cont ra<*i de])(*iids on 
its fortunes and on its policy. 

Before considering tfie probhun of tlu^ Britisli National 
Debt, 1 would say that men an^ a])t to confuse real wt^alili 
and paper wealtfi. The former is obviously far more 
important tlian the lattca*. Moreover, in discussing t (,(; 
mfiuenc(3 of the. National J)el>t n|)on the wealth of a- 
nation, wo must (rarefully discriminate hedween debt- 
held at liomc and debt held abroad. Happily, Britaiid.s 
foreign indebtedness is ri'latively small. Tin; bulk of 
the British War Debt is hehl in lJu3 country. The 
British paper debt i.s therefore balancf^d by an almost 
equally great British pa.per wcallh. Tlie faid that a 
great domestic debt docs not ini|)()V(‘rish a nation can 
easily be proved. If wo assume impossible, if we 
assume that the whole British debt should be repudiatcKl, 
the loss to the owners of the debt wo(d<l ix; almost exactly 
balanced by the gain to the nation as a whole. A number 
of capitalists would be ruined, but the real wealth of the 
country, which consists in the great wealth-creating 
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resourct^s, such as fields, factories, mines, etc., would be 
as great as ever. During the Revolution France repeatedly 
repudiated her national debt. Yet at the end of the 
revolution/uy period the rouniry was consideiably richer 
than at its Ix^ginning. 

A largo nalional debt may inconvenience, but caimot 
inipovc^iisli, a nai ioa as long as the nation preserves its 
great- wea-Ilh creaiiug resources, and as long as tlic bulk 
of the debt is hcl<l at home. An unduly largo foreign 
debt would reejuire gigantic yearly payments for interest, 
and these paymeiits would be made iiomiluilly in gold. 
In reality they would bo affected by large' yearly exports 
of goods wliicdi would not be balanced by correspondingly 
large imports. It follows tliat a. large foreign de^bt 
would impoverish (beat Ib'itain to some extent. The 
foreigji bondholders would be in tiie position of great 
absentee landlords, would' drain the coiintry of a 

large portion of its real wealtln 

b'inarieiers and l)ankei’s who spend their lives in hand- 
ling paper securities arc apt to attach undue importance 
to papeu’ wealth. To tliem pai)er is oftem equivalent to 
wealth. However, no natioii know-n to history has ever 
been eruslied by its domestic paper debt, but many 
nations have been ruined by the destruction of their real 
w^ealth, by the los.s of theirgn^at wejiUh -creating resources. 
These may be lost almost a.s easily in peace as in war. 
(leriiiany w^as ruined by the Thirty Y(^ars' War because 
it destroyed half the population a.nd tlu^ bulk of the live- 
stock, machinery, and tools, because it emptied the towms 
and convei ted the agricultural districts into a wilderness. 
The vast wealtli of tlie Arab Emx)iro on the Euphrates 
wa« destroyed wdieii the conquering Turks destroyed the 
canals and irrigation works of Mesopotamia, iq)on the 
existence of which the agricultiue of the country depended 
for its prosperity. The wealth of Venice vas destroyed 
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ijii i>eace when the Portuguese discovered the sea route 
to India around the Cape of Good Hope, Avhen the trade 
between the East and the West, which was the gn^atesl 
wealth-creating resource of Venic?e, ceased to flow’ through 
the Mediterranean. The jiopulation and wealth of Franco 
became relatively stcagiiaiit in peace when, in the age of 
coal, France discovered that slie ])ossesscd only an inade- 
qiiate supply of tliat inriis2)onsa.ble minoial. 

Great Britain caji riot bo ruined by hei* pa])or debt, bow- 
ever large it may ultimately be, but she maybe ruined by 
tlie lovss of her wealth-creating resource's. 

Money, even gold, is, after all, merely a simulacrum of 
wealth, for real riches consist not in counters made of 
paper or metal, wfliich have onl^^ a conventional value, 
but in useful and necessary things. Tlu^ Germans are 
aware that the w'oalth of nations consists, not in money, 
but in real values; that real wealth is dcrivc^d from the 
groat natural resource's, such as fruitful torritoric's, useful 
minei'als, and men. They have thoreforo striven to seize 
the great wealth-creating rosouri'es of tlan’r o])ponenfs. 
They have occu[)ic(l, and they’ mean to retain, the vast 
coal and iron fields of Belgium, Prance, and Russia, and 
tlie oilfields of Rumania, the v;iluc of w hich is absolutely 
incalculable. If Great Britain should be victorious, 
she will retain her great w^ealth-oi’cating I’esourccs, tlie 
exploitation of w'hich has only begun. These resource's 
will in course of time yield ujulri^amt-of wealth, which 
will easily pay for tlie cost of th(». War. If, on the other 
hand, she should be defeated and compellcfl to sue for 
peace, the Germans wc'uld presiimably t.refit her as tlioy 
have treated Russia. They would vtviy likely break up 
the United Kingdoni and tlie British Emjiire. They 
would most ])robiilfly oecuijj^ Ireland, and would occupy 
and exploit the British coalfields, tJie rninei’al contents 
of which, at the rale of Kts, per toji, are worth about 
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f lOOyOOO^OOOjOOO, or isix times hh much iis the so called 
national wealtli of the country. Thus they would at 
the same time vastly enrich themselves and ruin Groat 
Bz'itain for all time. 

If the vVar should end in Britain’s victory, the cost of 
the strii^^^'ilo, howeve]* great, will appear small to future 
generations, for tlu^ wealth of nations tends to increase 
at an ever gl ow ing rate. That seems to be an economic 
laAv. 

During liistorical times the wealtli of nations has 
vastly increased, and theie is no reason for believing that 
this oontinuoMS expansion of national wealth will come 
to a standstill, 'riie universal and lapid iiun'ease of the 
wealth of nations is due to two factors: to the vast and 
continuous increase of the pojudatiou and the constantly 
growing productive power of men on llie one hand, and 
to the rapid and continuous depreciation of money on 
the ot!i(u* hand. Both factors will piobabiy continue 
to b(^ ofierative to the end of eivilisation. 

'riie ilepiecial io«i of rnotu'y alone idiovild automat ically 
i-educe the giga.nlic British ar Debt to oiie-iia.lf, and 
jierhaps [{; mexiaaitcr, of its nominal amount witlun 
a few decades. This asseition seems so extraordinajy 
that it requires some explanation. 

For many <;H;^iituri<;s tlic value of nionoy has been 
sh r i 1 1 king . From Professor Thorold Rogers’ excellent 
History of Atfi ictfihrre and Priem in England, we learn 
that in the thirtci ulli century an ox was \vc>i’th about 
lOs., a she(qi Is. (id., a quartei* of w heat cost about as., 
w hile a labourer iccidvcd a wage of lM. or Ikl. ])er day. 
Sim^e then ])riccs liave continually risen. About the 
year lavM) an *:\ cost 22s. (id., a sheep 2s. 4d., a quarter 
of wlieat 5s Cid.. .uid a luboiuer was given a wage of 
5d. or 6d. per day. In the year 1500 old Jieople wej-e no 
doubt very indignant at tlic colossal rise in prices. Very 
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likely they complained then about profit ecriug and about 
the extortionate demands of the woikors, exiietly as 
people do nowadays. In the Middle Ages powerful 
Sovereigns raised with difficulty on the scoiirity of their 
Crown jewels or of a province a loan of a few thousand 
pounds, for that was at the time a gigant i(‘ sum. From 
the early Middle Agc's to the present <lay money has 
continued depreciating. An American mechanic now 
earns a sum tliat was formerly considered to be a King's 
ransom. The depreciation of money has not yet come 
to an end. 

Economists frccpiently state that tluu groat and con- 
tiniions depreciation of money has bc^en caus(?d by the 
groat and constantly increasing production of gold an<l 
silver. That is, in my opinion, merely one of tlu^ (jauscs, 
but not the princi])al one, of that phenomenon. I 
believe the chief reason of the univeisal dop)’('ciation of 
the currency is to be found in the univiU’sal desin* of men 
to increase their profits and their wages. Tfic profit(>ors 
in the counting-house ajid at the bench may {)rove public 
benefcxctors against t heir will. By constantly iMcreasing 
their monetary demands, by insisting on doubled ami 
quadrupled profits an<1 wages, they juay, ai»d probaljly 
will, deprecjiate very greatly the proseul. valui^ *>f money, 
and they may thus n^fluct^ the War Debt to ouv -lialf or 
one-quarter. It will be quite manageable w lion unskilled 
labourers receive a wage of lOs. or £1 a day. 

The wealth of advancing nations is not stationary, 
but is susceptible to indefinite expansion. From time 
to time eminent econfunists and sta.t isli( ians have ca.l- 
eulated the W(‘aUh of their eountries. Howevei . wlia.t 
they have called nal ional wealth ’ was not the wea.llii 
of their nation, which , riglit ly considered, is unmcasureable, 
but was merely the joint wt^alth of tlu' individuals of 
their generation. Mulliairs DirJiovary of Slalisiics con- 
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tains the following estimates regarding the “ national 
wealth ” of the United Kingdom: 

Britain'!? N-attokal Wealth, 

£ 

In 16t)() Kiighind hiuI Walci?, ticcindiug lo Polly . . 2r)e,000,0no 

In 170:} „ „ „ „ „ Tliivonant 41Kt00(),00l> 

In 1774 „ Young 1,100,000,000 

lu 1800 ( iroai Bril iiin, according toBcckeund Eden 1,740,000,000 
In 1812 1.-nilod Kingtlnm Cokinlionn .. 2,100,000,000 

In 1822 ,, ,, jjord Liverpool 2,600,000,000 

In lS:i:i ,, „ ,, „ Pablo Bebrci :i,750,000,000 

In 1840 „ ,, „ „rorter .. .. ^,100,000,000 

In 1865 ,, „ ,, ,,(lilTfMi .. .. 6,113,000,000 

In 1875 „ ,, ,, .. .. 8,548,000,000 

In 1885 „ ,, „ ,, (iiffcn . . . . 10,037,000,000 

In 190:i „ „ „ „Oiffcu .. .,15,000,000,000 

In 1903 British Eiujdre ,, „ Giffcu . , . . 22,250,000,000 

In 1600 England/s national wco ll li was exceedingly small. 
It was inferior to the dc|)osits in one of the leading 

London Banks of the prc>sent:. It was smaller than 

Mr. Rockefeller's wt'alih. Belvvt'eri I (560 and I0('3 the 
wealth of the Ui).it(*(l Kingdoin incrf'ased sixlyfold. 

Between 1 800 and 1903 it grew eiglitfold. 

Miilhall gives the following estimates regarding the 
national wealth of Franco : 

tbtANCirs National \VK\Lrn. 

i* 

In 1 789, Mccnrdiii;:: to Luvoisior .. .. 1.520,000,000 

in 1815 ,, ,, ObapUl 1,800,000,000 

lu 1853 ([irardin .. .. 5,000,01)0,000 

In 1871 ,, .. Wolovv.'^ti 7,000,000,000 

In 1870 . J^croy .. 7.520,000,000 

In 1885 (Liyol S. 560.000,000 

Between 1815 and ! 8.85 ilio v. c;* lUi oi t lie Freiieh citizens 
increased almost fivci\/xd. 

The increase of ilio wealtli of England aiirl Franco 
shown in lliebe tables is partly real and partly licliiioiis. 
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It is due in part to the increase of population and of 
national production, and in part to the depreciation 
of the curreiK^y. During the last century the prirchasing 
power of the sovereign has declined to about onc-lialf. 
A pound is now worth only as much as ten shillings were 
in 1815. The war debt of £840,850,491 which existed 
at tlie end of tlie Napoleonic War was tliorefort'j reduced 
to £420,425,245 by the shrinkage of the purchasing 
power of the clnToncJ^ ^riie war debt of 1815 appears 
small to the present generation. Similaily, the War 
Debt of 1918 may appear small to future generatious. 

The increase in the accumulated wealth of the citizens 
is natinally accompanied by a similar increase in their 
income. Tliis increase also is partly real and partly 
fictitious. The following estimates show its progress 
during recent years : 


IXCUMH l)V TIIK UmTKD KiN 


111 1884, iMtccrdinc l;o Su’ Louis MuHcl 


In issrj 
la 1885 
In 15)04 
in 1904 
In 1907 


l^’of. [jooiio f.,r.vi . . 
TroL Arl hiu- Mar-ii jli 
V-liiozzii Money 
A. I 4 , Bowlry 
(JenHUS of ProiLuciimt 


DOM. 

r 

. , L2.s9,uOiKnuo 

. . 1.271,00(^000 

. . 1,125,000,000 

. . !, 7 10, 000, 000 
, . 1.800,000,000 
. . 2,000,000,000 


in 1913-1914 tlio income of tlie British people came 
probably to £2,500,0(;0,000. It has (if)nhk'd in thirty 
j^ears. 

For the puipose of this chapter it is i«lle to inquire how 
far tlie imaease in llio wealth anil income of the British 
nation is due to increased population and to ineniased 
production, and how far it is due to the declining value 
of the curreai’y. 'TJie chief point: is to e.'tablish that 
wealth and income, as measured in money, have a 
tendency to increase continually and very rapidly. Tlie 
new War Debt L.s a money debt. It has to bo set tled by 
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money payments. It will be paid oil iu the same way 
ill which the British war debts have been paid off in the 
past, and the lepayment will be greatly facilitated by the 
progressive inen^ase of wealth and income, and by the 
equally progressive depreciation of the currency which 
should take place in the future and with whicli we may 
calculate. 

Thcs vastly increased ability of the British pcojde to 
pay increased taxes may bo seen from the following most 
1‘cinarkable and most note worthy ligures: 

£ 

liritisli Tax Rovcjuio iu 1815 .. ... 72,210,512 

,, „ ,, ,,1017-11)18 .. 707,234,565 

In 1792, when the great war with France began, the 
British Tax Revenue amounted to £19,258,814. It 
was more than trebled in the course of the struggle. It 
reached its maximum in 1 815, 'Flic raising of £72,210,51 2 
seemed to the British ta/x-juiyers of the time the maxi- 
mum effort possilde. In 1017-1918 the Ujiited King- 
dom raised by niea.ns of tax<?s practi(^ally ten tinu^s as 
miicb as it had rjiised in 181 5. During a cc^Jitury Britain’s 
financial stiengtli has grown tenfold, paitly through 
increased iivoduction and partly through the deprccialion 
of the currency, it is (pule coiujoivable that during the 
next hnndi’ed years th(‘ real and fictitious wealth of Great 
liritaiii may expand as fast as it has done duriiig the })ro- 
ceding century. If that should bo the case, the Ihiited 
Kingdom may in the year 2017 have a national wealth 
of £150,000,000,000, a yeaily income of £25,000,000,000, 
and may b<^ able', in case of need, to provide in a siiiglo 
year a revenue of t7,000,000,0<)0. Tlio cost of th(‘. War, 
however great, may appear as frilling to the grand- 
cliildren and great-grandchildren of the present generation 
as tlu' cost of the Napoleonic^ which appalled f ho 

generation of W aterloo, a}>pears to us now. 
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Tiic fact that Great Britain's income and wealth can 
very rapidly and very greatly l)e increased scanxdy needs 
proving. In a nianufac'turing country llie progress of 
wealth and of income depemis u])on prodiKdion. i 
have showj) in a recurnlly published book,'*’' by means 
of the most veliablc official figures availabk', tliat 
the Americati workers employed in tlie nuinirfaeturing 
industries ])r()f!iK'od per In^ad before tlu‘ W ar about tiiree 
times as miicdi as their Britisli eolleagues eugageal in the 
identical callings, largely l)eea.iis(^ tiu' 3 ^ emidoj-ed per 
thousand men tJiree tim<\s as mucli engine- power* 
Ameciean labour engagetl in mining, in agriculture, and 
in transport also is approximately tbiee limi's as cffici(>nt 
as is British labour. It follows that t Uniti‘.d Kingdom 
can treble its wealth iuid jncomc' by Americanising its 
industries, that it thereby can increase its wealth from 
£1 5,000,(H:o,ooO to £45,000,000,000, and its yf^arjy income 
from £2,500,004)4)00 to £7,500,0^00,000. TJk' jinxieos of 
AmcsMcanising tfio British industries has ;.ilrc‘ady begun, 
iis I Iiave poiut(‘d out in another cha})lcr of tlin b«)ok 
mentioncMi. 4 Ik' country is therefore at present consider- 
ably rielier tiian it vv.is before t!to War, fuid hcvi in lies 
the reason tlja.t the taxp-iyers have. bis. n ;d»le to j)rovide 
easily the gig inlic sums u(‘ed(ul for llnantang llu^ War. 

Those who pijssimistically eom|>are Bi iiain's Debt 
with its so-called nalional vv(‘allh of £15,000,000,000 
should venuMnber liial a country's wcallh is not fixed 
for all time, but is susceptible, of indc4irdt(* expansion, 
ami tlu^y should endeavour to gauge the value of some 
of the country's latent resources. T\v' lJnitt*d Kingdom 
possesses, for instance, as we have seeii, approximately 
200,000,000,000 tons of coal, wincli alone ar<‘ worth 
£ 100,0(4)4)00. one at the jut's mouth. In rrsdity the <‘oal 

‘"'PIk' r.rciii Pr«4)lt3iiis of Ib itijsh st •ti-.^nuuisliip.'' John 
Murray, LoikIoii, 1017. 
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of the nation is worth far move than £100,000,000,000. 
With ten shillings’ worth of coal may bo produced several 
pounds’ worth of cotton goods oj* of dyes or of chemi- 
cals. Earths wliicJi arc worthless in IhemselvCvS may be 
couv(n*ted into aluiniiiiiim, luiildings, shij).s, or the most 
precious po?*ccJa.ins. We have onlj^ Irjgun to exploit the 
riches of tJio world. V\‘e may soon sicrceed in Iiarnessing 
Ihc tides. The economic possibilities of the future are 
unlimited. 

'f’he devcl(>pnu‘nt of a natit)n’s wi'all h depends upon the 
exploitation of the forces of Nature by man. Two acres 
should produce more wheat tluin a sirigle one. Two 
men should jiroduce more value tlian a single man. A 
man employing powerful machinery may produce as 
much wealth as a hundred men who w^ork with their hands. 
The development of national wealth deponds mainly 
on four factors: o.n the extent of the national t(;ri‘itory, 
onthcnaturalresouj'CCvS, on the number of the inhabitants, 
ami on the elfioiency of citi/.('n.s. Tixe limited area of the 
United Kingdom <;ontiiins mily a limited (jiuudity of 
natural riches. Thcjefore it caji nourish only a limited 
number of people and produce only a limited amount of 
wealth. 'Tho ex])Mnsif>n of liritain's wealth and popula- 
tion is circumscribed by the narrowju^ss of the national 
territory. The oullj ing port ions of the Empire are more 
than a hundred times a.s large as the British Isles. I’hey 
contain vast resources of (jvei*y kind which aw'ait man s 
exploitation. Tlu; Contiiumt of Australia contains fewer 
people than liondon. (^uiada., Australia, and South 
Africa, will gradually iill uj). The poj)ulaliou and the 
wealth of the l)ominioj)s and (/Olonics should grow^ much 
faster than flic population and w(‘a)l:h of the Motherland. 
Before very long the davigliter-Slaies sJiould exceed tl)e 
Motherland both in white population anrl \n wealtli. 
They will therefore be l)cHer able to assume a large 
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portion of the War Debt than they are at present, and they 
will undoubtedly be found ready to shoulder their shave 
of the burden, for llie War he-s l>cen fought not oiily for 
Great Ib'itain, but for tlio British Krnpirc^ and tlie British 
race. Let us therefore endeavour to east a glMuvH‘ into 
the Empire's future. 

As the statistics relating to the E»>i|>ire are rather 
fragmentary, and as comprehensivo Tbitis}\ Imperial 
statistics scarcely exist, I would illiistiati? the prol)able, 
or at least tiie possible, development of the British Emjiirc 
in power and wealth b}?' means of the excellent statistics 
relating to the United States, 'llic United States have 
furnished a brilliant example of successful development 
to the British daughter- States, and they have provided 
ns witli the necessary exact statistical information. They 
were the first great country which publislicd exhaustive 
censuses of po])uliitiori, of weiiltln cic. The first 
American census of population was takc'U in 1790. Data 
for the preceding deca-des have b(‘,en given by tlie American 
Census Bureau in a special Report (Mititled /( Cmiiiry of 
Population (Jrouih, publislie<l iji MK)9. Wo learn from 
these official soui’ces that the pojuilation of the. United 
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The growth of the populcition of the United States has 
been most remar kable, but the growth of the wealth of 
the people has ))eori even more wonderful. In 1790 the 
slender wealtii of the United States was, according to the 
Governmoul tb^poit rnentioinTl, composed as follows: 


Land ujitl buildings 
Slaves . . 

Live stock and nil otluu' pro]) ; iy 


f)ols, 

:M 7,7(57,000 
lO4,0t3,()U0 
|i)eaH)O,000 




r>;72,410,000 


In 1790 Great Britain was about times as rich 

as were the United States. Now (ho Ignited States are 
more than twice as ricli iis is tin Unitrai Kiirgdom. Since 
1790 the wealth of tire United States has increasefl at a 
prodigious rale. It has increased mucli faster than the 
population. Derailed American censust^s relating to the 
wealth of the inhal)itants have been publislro'd ^\nve 1850. 
The following table s1k>ws ttrai th(‘ wealtfi of tlie AnioJ’iean 
people has increased inlinitely faster tliaii fuis their 
number : 
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187,7:10,071,000 
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Botw<.>en 179() and 1912 tlie j) 0 ])ulatioii of the United 
States has grown twoiity-fourfold and their wf^ilth tliree 
hundred and fortyfold. Hence the wealth per head of 
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population has increased fourteenfold. As in llie mean- 
time the value of the dollar has de<‘i*oased to oTie-half, 
the real wealth per head has increased approximately 
sevenfold. Between 1850 and 191.2 the population of the 
United States has increased fourfold and tlieir wealth no 
less than twenty-sixfold, wliile the wealth per head of 
j)opulation has increased six and a half- fold. 

The wealth of the loiitcd Stales is very unequally 
distributed by States, ajid has expanded in a very unequal 
manner. It is highly significant that the richest America]i 
States are those of the North, whicli, comparatively, 
have a poor soil and a rigorous climate, but which are 
rich ill coal aiifl iron and are geographically most favoiu- 
ably situated for tlie successful pursuit of mantifact uring 
and commerce. The States of New York, Pemisylvaiiia, 
and Illinois, wdiich together have l<^ss than oiie-lhirticth 
of the national territory, possess almost exactly one-third 
of th(^ national wealth, because in these States the use 
of labour-saving machinery has bc(‘n brought to the very 
highest perfection. On 1 he other Iianrl, the cotton, sugar, 
and tobacco producing semi-tropical 8tat(‘S of the South, 
which have the richest soil and the gentlest climate, hut 
in which labour-saving maeJunery is cotniiaratively little 
employed and the manufacturing industries are little 
developed, are among tlie poore»st States of the TTuion, 
and their wealth is growing comparatively slowly. 
Between 1850 and 1912 the wealth of N(iw York State 
has grown twenty-fivefold, that of Pennsylvania twenty- 
twofold, and that of Illinois one hundredfold. On the 
other hand, the wealth of Louisiana, Alabama, and 
Tennessee has grown only ninefold, and that of Virginia 
only sixfold. In the past, before the ago of coal and iron, 
Virginia was the most populous and the wealthiest State 
of the Union. It occupied a position of pre-eminence 
similar to that which is now held by New York. 
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Vast, thinly settled, and apparently worthless terri- 
tories may bcc^onio exceedingly wealt hy and populous by 
the advaiK‘c* of civilisation. This fact is well illustrated 
by the liisioiy Of the United States and of Oaiiada. In 
1763, whciv t’raiu-e lost Caiicula to (heat Britain, the 
country had only 65. (;()(} white inhal)i( aiils, and Voltaire 
jestingly expLcssijd his sujprise that (wo great nations 
should figld one anolliei* "’’pour <{neI(pKS arpents de 
neige.” Voltaire could, of course, not fore see that rdeani 
and steel would aholisli distance, that Canada would 
become a great nation uhicli i;j a couplt^ of ciuituries 
might cxcet'd J^'rance in jK)pulation and ua^alth. (juiada 
contains seventy times as much coal as Bran.C(‘, and con- 
siderably ]V]oro (‘oal tlian all ihn*op(\ TJiat resource 
alone ensures (1u‘. future greatness aiul prosperity of the 
(‘ountry. 

The purchase of [..ouisiana by tlic ITnited States is one 
of the gr‘<^atest romances of liistoiy. In 1803 Najiolcon 
urgently retpiired funds for carrying on the government, 
and h('. was reliudant to increase existing taxation. At 
that lime the* great (a)lony of Louisiana Ix'longed to Fraixu'. 
The town of New Orleans, on the iMississippi RivcJ', 
formixl part of tliat colony. It was tlie great port of tlic; 
Mississippi Valley. As tbe American trade which flovcnl 
up and down tlu^ Mississippi was being impecled o-nd 
obstructed at- New Orleans, the Lhiited Slates wished to 
purchase liiat town from France. Mr. Janu^s Monroe, 
who latcn* on hecanie President and pjornulgated the 
celebrated doctrine whicli bears his name, was sent to 
Franco, a?ul was authorised to ])uy ISow Orleans for 
$2,000j)(;o, acting in conjunction with the American 
Ambassador, Air, Javingston. In ISc‘3 Louisiana was 
inhabited by o.boiit 100,600 people, of whom only 50,100 
were whites, the rest were m^groes iiwcl luilf-castos. The 
actual and piospective value of the colony was eo:i^i<lered 
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by many to be insignificant. Its chief value was supposed 
to consist in the harbour and towji of New Orleans. 

When Napoleon was ofiered $^,^^00,000 for New 
Orleans he refused, but lie declared to Marbois, his 
Minister of Finance, that he would sell to tlie IJnilod 
States the whole; of Louisiana for 100, 000, 000 francs or 
£4,000,000. That seemed a colossal sum for an un- 
inhabited waste. Marbois discussed Napoleon's offer in 
a friendly manner with Mr. Livingston, the American 
Ambassador. 'I'he latter reported to his Government 
the gist of the coiivcrsatio?i in a despatch, dated April 13, 
180»3, which may be found in the; coilected American 
State Papers. Livingston wrote: 

Seeing by my looks tlial I. was siirpriscnl at so ext rava- 
gant a demand, lu; (Marbois) addiMl that he; considered 
the demand as exoi'bitant, and had told Na])oleon that 
the tiling was impossible. ... I (Favniigston) told him 
that we had no sort of authority to go to a sum that- bore 
any proportion to what he mentioned: but tlnit, as lie 
himself considered tlu; demand as too high, he would 
oblige me by telling me what he t iiouglit would he reason- 
able. Marbois replied that, i!' we would name 00,000,000 
francs and take upon us the American claims to the 
amount of 20,000,000 francs more, he would try how far 
this would be accepted. 

On April 30 Monroe ami Livijigstoii signed, on tfieir 
own responsibility, a treaty wljeri'by Fraiure ((Mled to t he 
United States Louisiana, aga inst 1 he payment, of 604)00,000 
francs. The two American j'ejirescntatives reported t heir 
unauthorised action to the Scaatdary of StaU;, Mr. Madi- 
son, in a letter dated May 13, in. whitdi they tried to 
justify their action, Tlu'y stated : 

8ir, — W e have llio plea.siire to ti'ausmit to you by 
M. Derieux a treaty which we have conehuU d with tlie 
French Republic for the purchase; and cession of 
Louisiana. . . . An acquisition of so great an extent 
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was, we well know, not (contemplated by 6ur appoijlti^ent4 
but we are persuaded tiial the oircumstanpes and con- 
siderations which induced us to make it will justify us 
in the measure to our Government and country, . a . 
The terms on which we have made this accpli^sitiou, when 
comx)ared witli the objectv'^ obtained by it. will, we flatter 
ourselves, be deemed advantageous to our coiuitry. We 
have stipuiated, as you will see by the treaty and con- 
ventions, t iiat the [ 'nited States shall pay'to llie Freiudi 
Goverimjent sixt y mil lions of francs in stock bearing an 
interest of six ]}er cejd . ; and a sum not exceeding twenty 
millions moK^ to our c itizeJis, in disclunge of tjie debts 
due to them by Eraiict/. iindi j* tlu^ Convention of ISOO. . . . 

In estimutiug IIk' real value of this (country to the 
United jSiates a variety of (rojisiderations occur, all of 
whj(di merit due al l eat ion. Of these, we liave ali eady 
noticed many of a gtuieral natui’i', to which, however, il 
may be dillicult to fix a precise Vij>lu(\ Others ]>rescnt 
themselves of ii nature more definite, to which it will be 
more piiKdicable io li\ some stajulard. By possessing 
both banks (td the Mississippi), the whole rev'^ejuie or 
duty oji impen is will accrue to tlu' I' nited Slates, whicli 
must be cJonskUrable. 'riu' value? of the expoi ts, wc have 
understood, was last year femr iniilions of dollars. If a 
])ortioii only of the iuijxuts pa>;: through that channel, 
as, under oui* govc^jiinuuit . we presume^ thc^y will, the 
amount of the ievenue^ will be consideivible. This will 
aiLiiiially increase in propoition as the population and 
p;odu<?tioiis in that cjuai tor do. The value of the lands 
iji tiK‘ provincu' of Louisiaria, amounting t o some liimdred 
jiiiliions of a<?rcs, of the lu'st cjuality, and in the best 
clmiale. is. pciiiaps. incaleiilable. I’Voin either of these 
sources it is not. dojibled that the sum stipulated may be 
rais(?d in time to discharge the debt. . . . 

Permit us to express an earnest wish that the President 
and v^(\nale may decide with the Ic^ast possible delay on 
the treaty and eonvciitions which we liave concluded, 
and have tlie pica, me to transmit you. . . . 

The luiauthorised eoiielusion of the Louisiana Purchase 
Treaty was severely ciiticised in the United States. In 
disc ussi Jig whether il vshould be ratified or not, .some 
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Senatoi^ pointed otlt that it was unconstitutional. 
Senator Pluihbr of Now Hampshire considered that the 
acq^uisitibn of Lbuisiana would be ruinous to the Union, 
and especially to New England. Senator White of 
; Delaware thought^flxe acquisition would ])rove a curse 
to the country, and that the money spent on its purchase 
was exorbitant. He stated : 

If Loiiisfana should ever be incorporated into the 
Union, I believe it will be tlie gx eatest curse tliat could 
at present befall us. It may bo productive of innumerable 
eviLs. . . . Our citizevns will be removed to the immense 
distance of two or tluce thousand miles from the capital 
of the Union, where tluy will scarcely cwoi* feel the ways 
of the general government; their alTections will become 
alienated ; they will gradually begin to view us as strangers ; 
they will form otlier commercial connections, and our 
interests will bc^oome distinxjt . . . aiul I do say that under 
existing circumslanc(‘s, eveji supposing tluxt tliis extent 
of territory was a desirable acquisition, liftcen millions 
of dollars was a most mormons sum io give. 

Louisiana contained Jiot merely “ liuiidred 

millions of acr<‘s of land of tlu^ best quality, ” as Messrs. 
Livingston and Monroe had reported, but^ comprise* I 
876,025 square miles, a territory more than .seven times 
as large as the United Kingdom and con.si<Ierably larger 
than that of the original thirteeu colonies. By the 
payment of a jxaltry 15,000,000 dollars the United States 
more than doubled their terriloiy. Old J-ouisiaiia con^ 
sisted of the lands on the west bank of the Mississippi, 
from the Mexican to the Canadian border, and it included 
the whole of the Missouri River system. Out of the 
gigantic territory purcliased were carved the States of 
Arkansix.s, Colorado, lowii , Kansas, Louisiana, Mixinesota, 
Missouri, Montana, Nt;braska, North Dakota, Soutli 
Dakota, Oklahoma, Wyoming, and the Indian Territory. 

Accordii-g to the Ihdlcd States Government Report, 
Tenitorial and Commercial Ex pa nsion of I he United States^ 
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published in 1904, the Louisiana territory produced, in 
1903, 60 per cent, of the wheat raised in the United States, 
over 43 per cent* of the maize, 42 per cent, of the oats, 
30 per cent, of the wool, 30,000,000 tons of coal, 16,000,000 
tons of iron ore, $77,600,000 wwtii of gold and silver, etc. 
The latent wealth of the country is boundless. 

The lands of the Louisiana purchase possess the finest 
agricultural lands of the United Slates, and their $ul)Soil 
is exceedijigly rich iji minerals of all kinds. The uplands 
abound in timber, x\s the Louisiana tenitory is in- 
habited by one-fifth of the American population, it is 
fair to assume tliat it contains approximately one-fifth 
of the wealtlj of the (^ountjy. At present the wealth 
of I^niisiana should tliercforo be about 1*7,6110,000,000, 
and before long it should greatly exceed the \v(.>alth of 
France. In a littki more t han a <?ent ury a vast wilderness 
has been peopled by millions of families, and the capital 
hesitatingly invested in pm'ctluuse ])rice in 1803, w^hieh 
seemed enormous at tlu> tinK‘, has tx^ni increased more 
than 3, 0(H)- fold, to the vast liernfit/ of th(^ AmericaJi 
people. Their forosigld and ent(‘rprise have ])cen amply 
rewarded. Thv story of tlie Louisiana purchase shows 
the superioi- valiK* of real wi?a]th, of natural icsoiirces, 
and (^speeiall 3 " of land, to money. Tliat fact is keenly 
appreciated by the Britisli landed aristocracy. It has 
created its wealth. 

It is frequently asserted that America's w'onderful 
j)rogress in population and in wealtli is due to the magnifi- 
cent natural resources of the countiy. The United 
States have undoubtedly been singularly favoured by 
Nature’s bounty. Apparently they possess ivithin their 
frontiers the bulk of the world’s coal and iron, as I have 
endeavoured tc> point out in the preceding chapter of 
this book. However, natural resources, even if they 
are exceedingly great, cannot be converted into wealth 
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unless they ax'e vigorously exploited by man. Possibly, 
one ought perhaps to say probably, the British Empire, 
which has an area foui* times iis large as llio United 
States, and whicii extends Mnoiigh all climes, possesses 
far greater natural resources than the United vStates. 
Unfortunately, tlie natural jesonrees of the Empire 
have not been sufficiently developed by man. Their 
exj)loitation has been left to chance, to unrestricted 
private enterprise, and the worst is tliat no Imperial 
stock-taking has ever taken place. Therefore we do not 
even know what resources the British Empire possesses. 
It is quite possil)lo that its wt^alth in coal and iron alone 
is far greatt>r than that- of tlie United States. 

The wonderful growth of ilie Uniterl Slates in j> 0 ])\da“ 
tiofi and wealtli is largely duo to the energy of the 
American people and to the solid corn moo-sense and 
enterprise of their rollers. The AjniMicnJi Governments 
.have surveyed, ma})jK‘d, amd classilied wilh the greatest 
care the natural resources of the count! y. Tlu'ir geological 
siu’veys, agricultural surveys, water-powet* surveys, forest 
surveys, fishery sin v’^eys, etc., might, cud should, servo 
as models to the British peoples. In rnattei's (>eoMomio 
the Americans ha.v(^ not followed the British polic^y of 
drift and neglect, ea.llfMi laissfiz faire. but a far sighted 
policy of wise and en(M*goti(? action. 

British economic policy lias been powerfully influenced 
by the teachings of Bril i di poliliijal eennomy, wliich stands 
by itself. Unfortunately, British j)oliticaI economy is 
not national. It is unnatioiial, cosmopolitan. Adam 
iSmith, the father of modern Britisli political economy, 
called his celebrated treat ise, A n Inquiry into the Nature 
and Causes of the Wealth of Nations, although he almost 
disregarded the existence of nations. His is not a 
national, but an individualist, economy. He oiighr to 
have called his book, An Inquiry into the Nature and 
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Ccttises of the Wealth of Individuals, Adam Smiths 
successors disregarded the existence of States altogether, 
’.l^hey spun their iinprofilablc theories around an abstract 
“ economic rnau ’* whose only aim was tlio pursuit of 
profit, and wdio lived in a)i abstract \vorld-\vide common- 
wealth without national fronlicrs. However, whereas 
Adam Smith had at least I l icd to describe' and develop an 
economy of production and had d^velt on the paramount 
importance of production, his successors created an 
economic sci^,^Mcc whicli was designed chichy for the 
benefit of non-prodnceis. of capitalists, middlemen, and 
speculators. Modc^ra British political economy not only 
disregards the existence of nations, but it takes little 
]\oed of the interests of tlie ])roducers. It devotes its 
attention prijieipally to promoting tlie interests of 
ea].)italists, traders, jind other noii-producers. The great 
Rictirdo W'as a stockbroker and a successful speculator. 
Cobden was an unsuccessful speculator who had twice 
to be saved from bafiki*uptcy. 'rheso two men are tlie 
fathers of modern Bi’itisli political economy. Bliss s 
Encyclopedia of Social Befooti, an American publication, 
stated eorrecti}'’: 

Va.lue being taken as the car-inark of Avealth, the 
Ricardian economics become a theory <)f acquisition, 
attention being giv(‘n to the money-making propensities 
rath(?r than to productive activity. ... Archbisljop 
VV hateiy designated the essential mt crest of the utilitarian 
economics when he proposed the name (catallactics 
the science of exchange. 

The teachings of the British economists have profoundly 
affected British policy. For the benefit of the capitalist, 
the middleman and the speculator, the State was to 
remain absolutely passive in economic matters. The 
non-producers weit^ given a free hand. In the sacred 
name of economic liberty” they were allowed to 
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exploit and to destroy the productive indiistVios and the 
strength of the country. The destruction of the (•onntry’>; 
political and ccouomi(t sivcMgtIi ;ind the spoliation and 
waste of its groat natuml resources did not matter so long 
as nomproducing eapilalisLs ainl niidcUomcn flourished. 
Production was sacrificed to speculation. The nn- 
restricted enterprise of eonipany promoters, usurcjvs, and 
swindlers of every kind was considcrc'd more important 
than the welf.are of the producers who (?reaU^ tlic uationul 
wealth. National streivgtJi and security weio sacrificed 
to the unrestricted grcsul of speculators. The Stock 
Exchange was considered more iinportant than the great 
industries. Papeu* wi‘alth was placed ahove; leal wealth, 
'fhe development of the great fm])eiial domain was left 
to chance and to (he temler nuM/cies of eos*nopoIitau 
financiers, who, under (he ])re(oxt of developitig the 
Em})ir(^ tried to flcMS'c the Kritisli inv(‘slors. No a.1 tonpt 
was made by the ( rovernment to dirc^ct ila^ inige sta'am 
of Britisli emigrants towards tlu^ (‘in])ty laiuls of tl>e 
Empire, for inmiey \v^‘ls considered more important tlian 
men. 

While Britisli rjovei-nimviits, following a. speculators’ 
policy, neglected the <lt'velopmen/ of IIk* Empire, aud 
disregarded the po.ssihility of increasing its wivilth arul 
strengtii by directing towards the (lolonies Eniopean 
(uiiigrants, or a.t least British emigrants, siu^tcssive 
American GovernmenLs fostered immigration aiid pro- 
duction by all means in their powo*. !>( ( ween I S;iO and 
1910 the United States received the immense Jjo.st of 
32,200,504 immigrants. At- t hc^ census of lOlo the (treat 
Republic ooatained 13,5l5.iS8() jicople or foreign birth 
and :)2,213,382 people of purely foreigJi blood. They 
contained 2,557,080 people horn in the ignited Kir^ rdoni 
and 980,938 born in (,^mada. In 1910 the Britisii-born 
population in the United States was slmost as large as 
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tJiai of Australia, wliile the American population of purely 
Briti.sh blood — ^tliat is, the British immigrants and their 
American born children — numbered HJ, 49(^027, a popula- 
tion a>s gi'cat iis that, of S(;otlaiuL Ireland, and Wales 
combined. I'lit* Itepoit of tlu‘ American National 
(!ons(M*vation Commission i‘stiinatc*(l. the value of an 
immigrant, at $1,709 or £340. That is probably a great 
understatement. At tliat figure the British-boni popula- 
tion in tlic United Statt?s Avould re])resent a value of more 
than £1,000,0(HK(XH), and the population of purely British 
blood a value of more,* tlian £3.500,000,000. ''rhat 
is a gigantic free gift which might with advantage liave 
been ha.nded over to the British Domiinons. It would have 
vastly increased the strength and wealth of the Emiurc. 

Wealth is ereat(*«l by tlu* exploitation of the resources 
of Natur<^ by man. While the American people have 
pursued t he ])oliey of increasing their wc^alth and st length 
by incr(‘asing their po]>ulation and by fostering national 
production in all its branelies, the British people have 
unfortunately pursued the poliey of encouraging spe(!u- 
lation in all its forms and of restricting both population 
and prodiK^tion. Tlie British manufacturers and their 
workers, acting like greedy middlemen and seliemiiig 
S] 7 ceu]aloi‘s. hav(' eon.sistenllj^ followed tiio disastrous 
policy of creating an artificial scarcity, of rc'strieting 
output to the 111 juost, in the hupt^ of o))laining illegitimate 
profit>s, and, guidcal by the views of a well-meaning but 
fantastic clergyman, who dabbled in political ecoiiom 3 % 
British statesman, politicians, labour leaders, and philan- 
thropists, have striven to create an artificial scarcity of 
men as well. Cranks and sehemers directed the policy 
of tlie country. The loss of population by emigration 
to the United States, was greeted as a relief and as a bless- 
ing. Men preached that- the easiest way to make a nation 
prosperous consisted in committing national suicide and 
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economic suicide, consisted in restricting the birth-rate 
and restricting national production. The United States 
have gone far ahe^ad of the British Empire in white 
population and in wealth, although England had ai\ 
eiioj'nious start, and although the latent l■esourc•^^s of the 
Empire are probably infinitely greater than tl»oso of the 
United States, because Britisli statesmen, British business 
men, and tlie Britisli workers have eonsisteui ly follow'cd 
the suii-idal policy of impeding the increase of llie national 
wealth and of the national strength, of impeding the 
increase of tlie populaliou and the iiictt'ase of national 
production, have followed an mnnational and even aii 
anli-natiomil j)oli(* y . 

Wealth, I j’cpeat, is crcaied by the c^xploitatioii of the 
resources of Nature by man. In economic and military 
contests success is w'on by supcTioi ity in man-power, by 
superiority in ec|uipmeut, and, last but not U^ast, by 
Huporiority in k'adership. Tlu^ United States ow’('- thc! 
vast increase of t heir wcaltli to the rapid imnease of ( heir 
population and to tlie fact that- the Aincricain ])eopl(‘, 
guided by men of common sense, liave increased the 
productive power of thidr citizens to the utmost by the 
most lavish use of labour-saving maehiiK'ry of every kind. 

Tlie United Statics owo their ja-jiid pjogress in wealth 
and power in t he first place to the womb rful develo])mont 
of their railway system, wlwaeby tlie (treat Re]>ublie has 
been opened u]) in all direct iotis. 'I'iie American lailway 
system has grown as follows: 


Umtei) States Uailayav Mileage. 


Year. 

1850 




9,021 

1860 




30.626 

1870 




52,922 

1880 




93,267 

1890 




.. 167,191 

1900 . . 




.. 1 98.964 

1910 . . 




. . 249,992 
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The United States have the most wonderful system of 
railways. Their mileage is far greater than that of all 
Europe, which in 1910 had only 207,432 miles of railway. 
All Europe, with 4ri.S,795,(rOO inhabitants, has actually 
fewer miles of railway than have the United States. The 
Great Ilepiiblie possesses 40 per cent, of the railway 
mileage of tiie world. It is a humiliating fact that the 
length of its railways is considerably greater tlian that 
of the British Empire, the area of which is four times as 
great as that of the United States. 

The United Slates liave not only t1i(‘ greatest railway 
system in the world, but the Ameiican railways are the 
most- efficient railways e.xisting. Tliey pay the highest 
wages in the world. Yet their frc'igJii charges are among 
the lowest in the world. competition, coupled with 

adequato olfurial supervision and. guidance, has given to 
the United Slates an C‘xeellent railway system, a uuiforniily 
of outfit and facilities for handling liallic at the elioapest 
freight rates. Unrestricted fuivalc enterprise, the un- 
restricted conlrol of railways by greedy speculators, has 
given to Great .Britain the most costly and perhaps the 
least efficient railway system in the woi'ld, with mon- 
strously liigh freights, llir. British railways have been. 
T’uu, not for tlio benefit of the comitry, but for that of 
company promoters, railway directors, stock- specsulators, 
and sluireholders, wffiile nationul production has been 
liampered and restricted by the cxoi bitant freight rates 
and the anti-national freight policy pursued by the 
railways. 

The United States possess the most prosperous and the 
most progressive ag»-iculture, not so much owing to the 
natural wealth of the country as to the energy and enter- 
prise of the American people. The nature and the causes 
of the progress of America’s agriculture may be seen from 
the follow-ing tabh': 
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1 

Number ' 
of Far ms, \ 

Valne of 
Farms, 

Number 
of Cattle. 

i 

Number i 
of Uorse^.] 

Value of 
AffriciiUitral 
jiachinertf 
Employed, 

18.50; 

1860 

i 

l,449,07;i 

2,044,0771 

Dots, 

.3,907,343,5801 

7,980,49:^,0631 

17,778.007 
25.(> 16,019; 

4,330,719; 

: 0,240,1741 

Dole, 

1.51,587,6.38 

246,118,141 


J870 

1880 

1890 

1900 

1910 


2,650,9851 S,9‘14,<Sr>7,T49 
4.008,907: 12,180,501,5:18 
4,504,641! 16,082,207,089 
5,737,3721 20,439,901,104 


25,484,100 8,249,000 
:i3,2r>8,00f' 1 1,202,000 
52,801,907! 14,214,000 
43,902,4141 1 3,538,000* 


270,913,078 

400,520,055 

494,247,467 

749.775,970 


C,361,502j40,99L449.090;09,OSO,000:21.040,000; 1,205.149,783 


Between 1850 and 1010 (he number of Amcriean farms 
has increased a more than fourfolfl, while their 

value has groAvn moie tliau (enfold. Vast improvements 
liavo taken place tliroughout th(^ agrieiilliiral distriels. 
The niimb(‘i* of cattle h.as increased iilmost fourfold and 
that of horses almost fivefold. The priiKvipal reason for 
the increase in the value of tlie fa.i*ms lies, of course, in 
ilie vast increase of the American crops, wJrich increase 
is due principally to the general use of the most powerful 
labour-saving macliinery. it will be i;o1 ic'ed t hat between 
1850 and 1910 the vabu' of agrioult rual machiiKiry 
has increased eightfold. .As the ])ri(*c of agricultural 
machinery has rapidly fallen during the period, it 
follows f hat the cpiantdy of iigricultural inaehinery used 
has increased far more thaji eightfold. It is also worth 
noting that the produce per acre has steadily been 
rising through the continuous improvement in culti- 
vation. 

Although the United States have a most flourishing 
and a most prosperous agriculture, they have not neglected 
their manufacturing industries. Agriculture and manu- 
facturing have been smiiiltancously promoted, as the 
following comparative figures will show: 
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Vahie of 

Value of Agri- 


M amifactures . 

cultural Produce 


Dolft. 

Doh^. 

1850 

.. .. 1,010,106,016 

'■? 

1860 

1 ..s8‘>.sr>n(i7r) 


1870 

4.2:J2,M25,442 

!. 958,030, 927 

1880 

r>.:i60,579,10l 

2,212,540,927 

1 800 

0,:572,;)78,84;5 

2,400,107.4.54 

1000 

.. 11,100,926,701 

4/717,060.973 

1010 

.. 20,672,051,870 

8,498,311.413 

1015 

. . 24,246,4:14,724 

13.449,310,000 


! I: will be l that ult nral proitii':: ion and tlio 

production of niamifaclurcs ba-; iricr‘ca.s(Hi enormously. 
The progress of I he two lias l>ecr» ap|)rr>x:imatoly ocfually 
gn^at. To many the rniled Stale,; a, re still principally 
an agi’i(;utt ural count vy. In realilA' 1 he pi'iiicipal wea Ith of 
the United Slates is now derived fioni manufatftiiriiig. In 
I 915 tiie wliolesale \'alue r>f nuintifact ui'csl goods produced 
was Swl.’24(vh‘] 1,71^1, which is eijUid to £4,849,28(^945. 
In 1907 Ifu' total income of tlu^ Ihiiled Kingdom was 
£2,0994*00,000, *M*cording to the Britisii (Jftvsus of Pro- 
duction. it follows that by manufactuiing alone the 
United Stiiles derive an inconif' v/hicli is considerably 
mor<> than twi(*(> i;s great as tlm British income derived 
from manufacturing and rJl other sources combined. It 
is therefore eleai* t hat in manuf.icturing t h<; Unit(Hl states 
are far ahead of tlie United Kingdom. Nevertheless, 
tliere are party politicians jind economists of the laisHcz 
faire scliool wlio assei't that Fmglaud is tlie richest 
eouiitry in the world, that she is still the workshoj) of the 
world, and tliat sin’ is the foremost country in manufac- 
turing. They point proudly to her paper wealth, sucli 
as her clearing-house returns, her discount rate, the price 
of her Consols, her foreign investments, etc. 

The marvellous advance in manufacturing in the 
United States, like America’s wonderful advance in agri- 
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culture, is duo to the most lavish use of t he most perfect 
machinei’y whereby the productive power of men can be 
increased indefinitely. The engine-power used in the 
American manufacturing industries has increased in the 


following remarkable manner : 

1/ orsr- Power 

la 1870 

2,:U6,142 

In 1880 

:j,4if>,8:i7 

In 1890 

5,938,035 

In 1900 

.. 10,907,893 

In 1905 

. . 13,187.707 

In 1910 

. . I8,075,37r> 

In 1015 

. . 22,547,574 


Since 187<» the engine-power employed in manufactur- 
ing has increased almost. loJifoid. It almost, doubled 
between 1880 and 1800 and between 1 !)0() and lOlo. H’ho 
employment of electrical macliinei'y show.s tiie following 
tremendous progress : 

Ifoi'Sf-l'onnu'. 

Ill 1800 

lu lOOO 

III 1900 t.‘>!»2.t70 

In 1910 4,817.140 

In 191. > 8,8t7,(i:J2 

ITiifoituaately, mo compuri-ons (-an be iii.-liiMU'd 
betwe^on tlie mechanical outfit oi! the lirKish and the 
American manufacturing indiiidrios, or betwer'ii llu^ valuori 
produced in agriculture and vuainiijud urijig in Die two 
countries, for tlie oxeellont Kvison that England pos- 
sesses no statistics relating to these subjects. Exacit 
information regarding the positioii. and pjogress of Mk:^ 
British industries, the charges of the raiI^va 3 ^s. is 

wanting. Tfuj most necessary and the nio.st indis^x n- 
sable information required by the sf atesman, the adminis- 
trator, and the business inaji cannot, be obi ained, because 
the body economic .slaiuls under tlie irdluence of the 
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speculator and the middleman, who does not require 
exact information, and whose principal aim it is to snatch 
a profit at the cost of the producers or of the consumers, 
or of both, by rigging the market, by cornering supplies, 
and especially by creating an artificial scarcity. For the 
efficient conduct of the national business complete 
statistics aj e as indispensable as is careful book-keeping 
for the efficient cojiduct of any private business. 
(Tamblers and piniters recpiire, of course, no exact data. 
When eart‘.fnl i>bservers pointed out that the British 
industries luifl beijoiiut stagnant and wore relatively 
declining, that agriculture was b«>ing destroyed, that tlie 
British iron and steel industry was falling from the first 
rank to the second and tlien to the tkird rank in tbe 
world, lliey w ere told t iiat the United Kingdom was still 
the forcniost industrial count j’y in the world, and that 
assertion was '' j)rov''ed " by the figures of Britain’s 
foreign trade, as if foreign tradx^ \vcw synonymous uith 
production. In the abs(*nc(? of exact- statistical informa- 
tion, the disastrous elfect of mistaking ]>aper wealth for 
real wealtJi, of allowing great itidustrics — sucli as agri- 
culture — to decay, of ejujouragiug sj)eculation and dis- 
couraging production, of restruding the ])opulation, of 
antagonising machinery, and of limiting to the utmost 
the output of commodities, was discovered only when 
Great Britain and the British Empire had lost their 
former ijidustrial |)rc-emincnco, when the disastroiLS 
effect of the x)olicy jurrsiied could no longer be hidden or 
be explained away. 

The United Statens cei tainly continue the policy 
of encouraging population and production which they 
have followed hitherto with such brilliant success. Hence 
the future prospects of the Great Republic are exceedingly 
bright. In the Report of tlio National Conservation 
Commission of 1909 a cautious estimate of the future 



growth of the American population, based upon its past 
increase, was made. It was as follows. 


United j^tates Popelatiox. 


Year- J\ipidatioif. 


I unease. 


1790 

1800 

1810 

1820 

18:i0 

1840 

1850 

1870 
1880 
1890 
1900 
1910 
1920 
1930 
1940 
1950 
1900 
1970 
1 980 
1990 
2000 
2010 
2020 
2030 
2040 
2050 
2000 
2070 
2080 
2090 
2100 


3.929.000 

5.308.000 

7.240.000 

9.038.000 
12,800.000 

17.009.000 

23.192.000 

31.443.000 

:js,558,ooo 

50.150.000 

02 . 022.000 
75,509,000 
90,000,00(1 

104.000. 000 
U 9,000,090 

134.000. 000 

150.000. 000 

107.000. 000 

184.000. 000 

202 . 000 . 000 

225.000. 000 

249.000. 000 

274.000. 000 

299.000. 000 

325.000. 000 

350.000. 000 

2.75.000. 000 
.100.000.000 

425.000. 000 

150.000. 000 

475.000. 0((O 

500.000. 000 


1.379. 000 

1.931.000 

2.399.000 

3.228.000 

4.203.000 

0,122.000 

8.251.000 

7.115.000 

1 1.597.000 

12.400.000 

12.940.000 
14.431,00% 

j.;. 000,000 

15 . 000 . 0(^0 

15.000. 000 

19.000. 000 

17.000. 000 
17,000.000 
18,000,000 

23.000. 000 

24.000. 000 

25.000. 000 

25.000. 0(M) 

29.000. 00(( 

25.000. 000 

25.000. 000 

2r).000,00(( 

25.000. 000 
25,000,000 
25,000,000 
25,000,000 


JMe of 
Increaae. 

J>cT Cent, 

35 
30 
33 
33 
3:j 
39 
39 
23 
:50 
25 
21 
21 
19 
14 
1 3 
12 
10 
1(» 

10 

11 

11 

10 

9 

9 

8 


ri 

0 

T) 


Even if the increase of tlje ])opulu tion sliould cont inue 
slackening, as it did between 1790 and lo- 

tion of the United States ahonld comes to -49,000, 0 
the year 2000, and to 500,000,000 in the year -10 . 
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wealth |):u* head should during that period remain abso- 
lutely stationary, the Ihiited States would have in the 
j^ear 2000 a national weaJth of £93,700,000,000, and in 
the year 2100 a national wealth of £187,500,000,000. 
However, as wealth per head has increased fourteen- 
fold between 1790 and 1912, it is fair to assume that 
it will grow tenfold in <?ach of the succeeding (?entinies, 
partly llirough (he })rogrcssive increase in merrs i)ro- 
diictiv(i ])Ower, pfii tly tiirough the (tontinuod depreciation 
of the currency. Hence tJ)o mitional wealth of the 
United States may amount to tJio almost unimagin- 
able sum of £0.3(h7(K),000,000 in the year 2000, and to 
£18, 600, 000,000, <Ki(> in the year 21fK0 The latter sum 
would be a tliousarul ti nuN as large as tlic present wealth 
of the United Kingdom. 

The BritisJi Umpirc\, sjueading over all coutiucMits and 
climes, is four times as largo as tlu‘ United States. It 
can nourisli a far greater white', populiilion than the 
United States, and it has f)r‘ol)ahly greater latent iesourcos 
of ev(‘ry kind. If wise policy of encouraging [)opnlation 
and production vsliould be pursued, thc‘ Jiritish Empire 
ought, a eeiitnry Iioiumn and two centuries heru'c, at least 
to ecpialtlie United Slates iii population, production, and 
wealth. 'To a ]>opul:itioa of 25n, 000,000 white men, 
possessing sixty limes as mud) ])ropei’ty as the present 
nat-iouiU weuK li of the United Kiugdoin, and to a popula- 
tion of 500 , 000,000 ?nen possessing pjopeity worth a 
tiiousand (imes as much as the present national wealth 
of th(' United Kingdom, the few thousand million pounds 
which t!)e War may c.ost will ;i,ppoar a ridicnloiis trifle. 
It will appear as ridiculous to the people then living as 
a])|x^ars to the. ])resent generation the luitional wealth 
of Great Britain in the time of Charles 11., which then 
amounted to £250,000.000. The <*ost of the AVar, how- 
ever great it may be, even if eventually' il .should vastly 
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exceed the so-called national wealth of Gieat Bi itain, is 
a trifle compared Avith Britain’s possible^ and |)ro))cible 
future weaitli. Jt can Ccusily be borne by future yener.:.- 
lions. It will scarcely Ixr felt in a. def‘ade or two, if the 
Enipiro ouiergos victorious from tluA struggle, cuul if its 
boundless j’e.sources arc utilised to i )*e f?ill by tlie policy 
of encouraging tluj increase of population and of pro- 
duction. How this may be done will l)e shown in a ^iub- 
sequent chapter. The United 8lat<"s Iiavc shown BritaiM 
I lie way. If, on the <»t her livinJ. (ir(‘<'.t Brila.in should be 
defeated, OermaJiy woiih ! iindou bt ediy eiRlca vour to 
proveiit the rise of a. <la.ngiS;ous coniper); or :\.\)d o|)])on.ent 
by breaking u]) tlie Unites! Kingdom a.nd tic- British 
Em])ire, and by (Ie|)riving I he Ih itish race of i Ijosi* 
essential Jialiiral rcsoiir('(‘s upoji whic'Ii t!e|)en<I i(‘- fc'lure 
greatness, sti'ength, and jjrospcrity. 

The expansil)ility of the BritisJi naliojuvl rev>sme is 
practically unlimitcaL 'Fhat may be sem by its oojilimious 
and gigantic iricii asc in the i>ast . Ae'cending to Sii* rloJm 
Sim-lair's excellent book, 'I'hc 1/ isforjf of l/ff. f^uhlic 
imblished in 1803, it has grown a.s follcnvs n,|» to l.sno: 


Ibniisn r Ri.vkm i:. 

.r 


In tliO time ni; 


,, James I. 

aoo,()()(i 

,, ( barlcs 1. 

SU5,«1!> 

,, J'lic (;omniou\vrr h l» . 

1,517.247 

( fiaiios 11. 


,, James II, 

2,001,855 

,, Vv illiaui 1 1 1. 

:3,,S!>5.205 

,, Aiuic 

5,00 1,80:5 

(Uioj’A'o 1. 

•>.702,04;; 

, , < ^ 0 1 'lije 11. 

8, 522, .540 

,, tu oTf'c 1 M . ( 1 7(>o) 

1 5,,572,!)71 

„ (1800) . 

:;i(i, 72 s,ooo 


In 1913-1914 the British levenue was £109,011,000, 
in 1 01 7-1 01 8 it was €707,234,565, and it should, according 
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to Mr. Bonar Lavv’.s Budget estimate, amount to 
£842,050,000 in 1918-1919. 

The steady and enormous increase of the public revenue 
promises to eontinue in the future unless the Anglo- 
Haxon rare sliouhl ])e dt^foaied in the present War, unless 
the: British Einjjirc and the United States should go 
under. Britain’s financial record of the past and tlie 
promise of the fiiliire should give courtage to the short- 
sighted and faint-hearted few who, considering money 
more precious tlian life, advocate that Great Biitain 
should make peace to avoid national bankruptcy, who 
see in defeat th(? lesser evil, who urge upon her to commit 
national suicide, and who arc at pains to discover a formula 
wherewitli to disguise Britain’s surrender. Perhaps 
these pagers will alter their views. At any rate, they show 
that t]K‘ United Kingdom is like a mine of vast nnex- 
plored wealth and of infinite promise, the scientific 
exploitation of whi<;h has se«‘irccly begun, and that the 
riches of the British Empire are gigantic beyond all 
conception, and are al>solute]y unfathomable. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE INEFFIOIEX(’r OF THE BRITISH TRANSPORT 
SYSTEM AND OF BRITlSlf AGRICULTURE - 
SOME LESSONS FROM AMERICA* 

In the previous cluipter I endeavoured to sliow that the 
eost of the W'ar, oven if it sfiould eventuallj" cixcocd what 
Ls erroneously called Britain’s national wealth, is n matter 
of secondary import ance, provided tlio struggle h<d)rongl?t 
to a victorious end; that the latent rcsour*ies of Mother* 
land and Empire arc pra.otically l)Oundl(^ss; that th(' 
wealtl) of the Empire sliould grow in tiui futurci jibout as 
rapidly as it has done in the past, owirig to the increases 
of the population, the iuerease of the product iv'^e (capacity 
of man, and tlie shrinkage in the value of (lie ouiTcn( 5 y 
with which Ave may calculate; that the wcialth and the 
taxabk*. capacity of Great Rritain have increased about 
tenfold since 1815, and may increase once more tenfold 
during the coming century; (hat the wealth of the United 
States has grOAvn throe hundred and fortyfold since 
179(J and twenty- six-fold since 1 850, and is now fai' greater 
than that of the Britisli Em]>ire; that, if the British 
Empire should be vigorously developed in accordance 
with the methods employed by the United States, the 
wealth of the Empire should in the year 2000 be about 
sixty times as great as the present w^ealth of the United 
Kingdom, and should in the year 2100 be a thousand 
times as great as the present wealth of tlie United King- 

* From The N intileenih Centunj and After, July, 1918. 
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dom ; tluit theroforo a hundred year hence the cost of the 
War with Germany may appear as small as that of the 
Napolfebnic War appeal’s to the present generation. 
Economic progress similar to that effected by America 
can be expected only if American economic methods are 
employed, if ineffioient traditional methods arc abandoned. 
Let us therefore inquire a little rnoie closely into the 
causes of America’s vast wealth and unparalleled material 
progress. 

Wealt h is created by I ho ox))loitation of the resourocvS 
of Nature by man. It follows that the increase of the 
wealth of a nation vv]u(?}i is endowed with great natui'al 
resouj*ces ficpends mainly upon two factors: upon the 
number of tlie productively (unployed and upon the pro- 
ductive efticiency of the workers. 

Man is <i labom- saving animal. In the course of ages 
he has in<^rc‘ase(l liis small natural strength, ilrst by using 
rough tools macl(‘ of wood and stone, then by laming 
animals and caiising tlu?m to work for him, and lastly 
by inventing labour-saving macbincry driven by water- 
])Owor, steam and electrical power, hy the use of which 
the strength and clliciency of a single worker can be 
increased a thousandfold. Civilisat ion is based upon the 
use of power, and it may be divided into three ages: the 
age of man-power, the age of animal-power, and the age 
of engine-power. 1.’he last age commenced only yesterday . 
Man’s power may be increased indefinitely by the use of 
aiitomatio and semi-automatic machinery, and by the 
discovery and omplo 5 nncnt of new sources of power such 
as the tides of the sea, the rays of the sun, and other forces 
yet undreamt of. Hence the full development of human 
productivity and of human wealth has only begun. 

The Americans have recognised that the wealth and 
strength of a nation can best be increased by increasing 
the number of the w-orkers and by enlarging their pro- 
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ductive capacity to the utmost extent by providing them 
with the most powerful and the most perfect labour- 
saving devices of eveiy kind. Herein lies the eShse of 
America’s astonishing advance in power, population and 
opulence. 

The Development of Railways and W atekways 

The strength and wealth of a great- country can 
best be increased by opening it up to exploitation, 
by abolishing the distances which separate men, by 
facilitating to the utmost human intercourse and the 
exchange of human productioiis. The grcatn(\ss and 
power of the Roman Empire were based upoji its wonder- 
ful system of roads, which were built regardless of labour 
and expense. The greatness and power of Die Ihiitcd 
States are based upon their magriifiocnt raihvay syst(>m, 
the mileage of which is fai* greater tlian that possessed 
by the wliolc Continent of Europe, and far greater than 
that of the entire Bi'itish Empire. Let us therefore first 
consider what Great Britain and th(^ British Empire may 
learn from the American railv/ays. 

The important and tlie predominant position occupied 
by the railways in the economy of the United States may 
be seen from the following extraordinai'y figures, which 
are taken from the official Census of VVotdth of tlie United 
States and which relate to tlie 3 »'ear 1012: 

Doh, 

Value of the railways and their <i(pupuieiit 16,148,5.‘12,502 

Value of manufacturing inarhincrv, loots 

and implements .. .. .. .. 0,001,451,274 

Value of farm implemonls and inachinciy . . 1, 308, 224, 548 

The naanufocturing and the agricultural industries of 
the United iStatos posses:-? the most powerful, the most 
perfect and the most costly outfit in the world. Vet the 
value of the American i-ailways, exclusive of tlic street 
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railways, is considerably more than twice as great as that 
of all the industrial and agricultural machinery in the 
country. The wealth represented by the American rail- 
ways is approximately as great as the entire present 
wealth of the kingdom of Italy. 

The j><»,ramount importance of the American raihvaj^ 
industry may furthermore be gauged by comparing tlie 
man-power employed by the railways with tliai employed 
by the two largest groups of Ajnorican manufactures; 

Workers kmclvU EU jn 1914. 

WorkevH. 

By the Unitod States railway vS . . . . . . 1,710,296 

By all the toxlih; indn.slritv; . . . . . . i, 498, 664 

By the making of iron and sioel and tJudr prod nets I ,(>6 J ,058 

America is the land of progress. Tfio raihv^ay .S5^stem of 
the United States is gigantic in size, and is a model and 
a monument of human competenec and of evor-progressive 
efficiency. Industrial j>rogross consists in increasing 
man\s power over Nature by means of labour-saving 
devices of every kind. The increased efficicn(?y of the 
American railways during recent years may be gauged 
from the following ('omparative data: 


Year, 

I 1 

; Mileii of Line.' 
' . - 1 


Toub Carried. 

1890 . . 

! 

107,101 

749,301 

631,740,030 

1895 . . 

! I84.fi28 

785,034 

686,614,778 

1900 , . 

108,064 

1,017,653 

1,081,083,301 

1 905 . . 

226, J 06 

1,382,196 

1,427, 731, 9«)5 

1910 , . 

240,002 

1,690,420 

1,849,900,101 

ini:: _ 

' 261.084 

1 1 

1,815,230 

1 

2,058.035,487 


Betw'een 1890 and 1913 the mileage of the United 
States raihviiys has increased by 50 per cent., that of the 
men employed by thorn has increased by 142 per cent., 
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and that of the tons of goods carried by no less tlian 230 
per cent. On the Ainercan railw'ays were handled, in 
1890, 843 tons of goods per employee per year. In 1913 
there were handled 1133 tons of goods })cr employee per 
year. Notwithstanding the considerable shortening of 
the hours of labour during the period under consideration, 
the quantity of goods handh^l per man was increased by 
nearly 40 per cent., not because the men had to work 
harder, but because of the vast, improvements madt; in 
the organisation and in the meciianical outfit of the rail- 
ways. Vast labour-saving refoj’ius w('re effected and tlio 
most perfect labour-saving appliances werre introduced. 
The advance made witli regard to the mechanical outfit of 
the railways in some directions can easily be summaj’ist'd 
statistically. 


Ton>i of Goods 
( Uurrini. 


()80. 0 1 4., 7 78 
Lost 

L427,7:;LiH)r> 
Ls4.o,ooo,ioi : 
24»r).s,o:5r»,4S7 


Between 1895 and 1913 the nunilv-i- of locomotives and 
of railroad cars was less than doubled, liut during th<', 
same period the weight of goods cii.rj icd by tin' railways 
was more than trebled. It follows that tlio hauling 
energy of the average engine and tin; carrying capacit y of 
the average railway waggon was in<ii eas<'d by considerably 
more than 50 per cent. It therefore beconu^s clear that 
during recent years not only the cfiicittiu-y of the average 
railway worker, but also that of the average engine and 
truck has been vastly augmented. 


I 


Year. 

iSV>. of 
Locomoii ves. 

Ko. of 
Jiailwaf/ ( Un 

18J)r> 

35,099 

: 1,270,50) 

1000 . . . . ; 

37,003 

1,450.838 

1905 .. 

48,357 

», 8-12,871 

19J0 , . . . ; 

58,947 

• 2,290,33 i 

1913 , . . . i 

03,378 

2,445,508 
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The extiaordinary and unceasing improvement which 
has iKsen effected in the outfit of the Amex’ican railways 
will be(!ome still dealer from the following most interest- 
ing table: 


Avrmfi^' Tmefhr A vcraije Weujld ' Average ( arrijivg 
1- . I J’atn;r of Single of Single i Vopneily oj - 

; ly.fpavsio:} Ej'pauslon j . . . - , _ 


j 

liOrowoi Ivvif. 

IjOvomoHocs, 

i jfor 
' Car. 

Cnat 

Ca,\ 

rua 

Car. 

Car, 

All 

Cara. 


Ir. 

Tin';-. 

Toii:t. 


Toiui. 

Tons. 

Ton n 

i 


40 

2S 

3.3 

: 27 

25 

29 

M)or> ' 

23,1 7S 

51 

‘ 29 

34 

28 

20 

31 

1907 i 

25,^39 

50 

; ;n 

38 

31 1 

29 

34 

if)09 * 

20,.3OO 

r,s 

^ 32 

40 

32 

29 

‘ 35 

ion i 

27.771 

iW 

: 31 

42 

33 ' 

30 

37 

1913 

29,595 

05 

I 34 

44 

35 • 

3i 

i 38 


III 11)1*5 (here sviro in tin* I'liiied Stiites singin 

ex])n.nsion lo(;ouio1iv(vs. Tin y formed pcj cenl . of all 
Hie Joconi(>H\'e (‘nginos existing. It Avill lie moUckmI iliat 
in the sJioii ,s|);u‘e of h’me ]}fi\ve(*n 1903 {md 1913 the 
MJtd th(‘ liMOtive ])o\\er of tlie average locomotive 
eiiginc liave been im n'ased by 40 per cent. During 1 he 
same period the avoragcj fom-cylinder oompoimd engine 
has increased in weight from 70 tons to 107 tons, with a 
.similar ijiei’ease in Jiauling capaeity. In order to cheapen 
(raiisiiorv, larg< r e.!i<l (‘V< v larger engines are being built. 
Tlie jn«>sf pov.drful loooniolive made by the Baldwin 
VVoik.s in UH f weighed 420, 5 tons and haidcd 251 huge 
5 > ton ci>v. fully loaded. Tiiey formed a train whicli 
was miles long. il r <• presold c'd a dead weight of 
17,912 ions, v/hile liie actual load wv i 12,550 tons. 
ycie.Uitio r. iitMitding: bes ovh' begun. 

The improvement rjadc in the cars for carrying goods 
was as stiiking as lhat of (lie loeojii olives. 13et\\'e(.*n 
1903 and 1913 the (‘arrying capacity of (he average box 
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car grew from 28 tons to 34 tons, that of the average coal 
car from 33 tons to 42 tons, that of the Average flat cai" 
from 27 tons to 35 tons, that of the average live-stock 
car from 26 tons to 31 tons, and that of all cars from 2U 
to 38 tons. America knows no standstill. It will be 
noticed that year by year, without exception, the size 
of the average locomotive and of the average car lias boon 
increasing. 

While the average (;ar on the United iStates railways 
carries now about 40 tons — ^vast numbei'.s of coal and ore 
cars carry from 8U to 100 tons each — tlie British railways 
still eraploj’ ridiculous little truclcs carrying 4, 5, 8 or 
10 tons, exactly as thoj' did in the time of George iStephen- 
son, and much time is wasted in arljusting tarpanlin.s. 
A truck constructed to carry more than lo tons is a rarity 
on the British railways, llnfortimatejy, no exact Britisli 
statistics similar to the American one.s can be published, 
because these are. not acci'ssible. '.riiere is. of coiiive, a. 
great economy in using large ear.s. A shunter can handle 
as easijj’- a large car as a small one. If (he Bi’itish rail- 
ways employ iivc small ears instead of one huge one, 
they have to employ five times as many men for .shunting, 
book keeping, repairing, etc,, and have (o spend five! 
times a.s much money for thes(> scrvic'e.s. Besides, there 
is, of course, a greater percentage of dead-weight in five 
small cars than in a single largo one. 

By increasing from year to year the power of the 
locomotive engines and the size of tlu; ca)‘,s, and by ellect- 
ing vast improve raonts in the pci'manonl. way, such a.s 
providing heavier rails, abolishing gradients and curvc.s, 
strengthening bridges, widening cuttings and tunnels, 
etc., the Americans have been able to increase the average 
weight carried per train in the mo.st. extraordinary 
manner, as is pioved by the following official figures : 
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Avehagic Number of Tons oaukied per Train. 

Tons. 

fii iSOO 177*42 

fji 1895 189*69 

In 1900 270*86 

In J 905 222*26 

In 1910 380*38 

ill 1913 445*43 

The foregoing are nicn^ly average figures. Unfortu- 
nately, uo similar figures are available for Great Britain, 
although such figures are necessary to ensure efficiency. 
The average British train-load amounts probably only 
to about 100 tons. A load of 150 tons is considered a 
heavy one on an average. Oci‘asionally one secs mineral 
trains which carry fiOO tons of coal with tlie lielp of two 
panting engines, but that sight is a rare one. To carry 
large quantities of goods by means of toy-engines, toy- 
trucks and toy-trains is an appalling waste of man- 
power. It is as wasteful a proceeding as it would b(' to 
remove Ihc eonttuits of a house, not in a roomy pan- 
technicon , but by means of twenty cabs. The inefficiency 
of the l>ritish railways causes an extraordinary waste of 
man-powei*. coal, money, etc., and is a source of endless 
annoyance and delaJ^ 

While in 1913 the average American train-load was 
455*13 tons against an English average load of perhaps 
100 tons, large numbers of coal traijis, ore trains, and 
mixed goods trains may bo seen any day in the United 
States which carry 3,0(M>, 1,000 and more tons with the 
help of a singh? eiigiiK'. In the nineteenth volume of the 
Report of the. United States Industrial Commission of 
1902 we read: 

The Illinois Central, for its low grade and long haul to 
the Crulf, has rcccmtly constructed locomotives capable 
of Jiauling 2,000 tons of net paying load. Even this 
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figure has rcceiitJy been surpassed by the New York 
Central, which, with its monster new Mogul engines, is 
planning to haul eiglity loaded 80-ton cars, giving 2,400 
tons of revenue freight. From those figures It ctMtainly 
appears that train-loads for long haul may soon be 
standardised at not less than 2,000 tons. 

That was written in 1902, when the great improvement 
in freight-carrying had only begu]i. 

During the last few decade's railway wages, (axes, ami 
the cost of materials liave risen enormously in the United 
States. Vast sums have l>een spent by tlic railways on 
betterments. Nevertheless, the railways have been able 
at the same time to lower their rates and to increase tiieii* 
earnings owing to their vast incj-eafse in efficiency, whereby 
their increased expenses have been more than counter- 
acted. 'Chis double <\(Tect is brought out in the following 
table : 


I 


1 

Revenue 

Revenue per 

C' 0 .s/ of 1 

Runnhuf Train ! 

T re iff hi 

year. \ 

per Ton 

RiiHaeuipr 

Revenue per 

: 

Mile. 

MUe. 

One Mile. : 

'Train Mile. 

i 

Cenls. 

( XH /.V. 

Doh, ; 

iJols. 

t890 . .! 

0.927 

2.167 

o. 96006 i 

1.65434 

1895 ..i 

0.839 

2.0^0 

0.93029 : 

l.6n9(.» 

1900 

0.729 

2.003 : 

J.0728S ; 

2.<)0{>I2 

1905 .. 

0.766 

1.962 

i.:;2Uo 

2.49689 

19]0 . .. 

0.753 

1.9.38 

1.48805 

2.8021 s 

1913 . .i 

1 

0.729 

1 2.0OS : 

i 

1.70375 j 

3.24347 


Between 18V) ) an<l 1918 the revenue per |vasserig{'.r per 
mile has decreased slightly, and tha.i per ton per mile 
has diminished very considerably. During the same 
period the cost of running a train one mile and the freight 
revenue per train mile have almost doubk'd. Tin* doubled 
cost of nmnins; trains has been balanced by doubling the 
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freight revenue per train mile. The latter was made 
possible, notwithstanding the substantial lowering of the 
freight charges per ton per mile and the vastly increased 
expenses, becanse the weight carried per train had been 
more than doubled in the meantime. Comparisons with 
England are unfortunately impossible, because the 
British railways do not pi’ovide statistics whereby alone 
their efficiency can be measured, and which are considered 
indispensable not otily in the United States, but in all 
civilised countries. 

The late Mr. James Hill, the groat American railway 
builder and owner, \rrote in his book Highimys of 
Progress : 

* 

The important element in transportatioii is tlic freight 
rate. 'The averag<i charge in the United States in 1907 
is given by the Inter-State Commerce Commission as 
0.759 cent per ton per mile. ... In Great Britain it is 
2.31 cents. . . . 

According to the latt^st reports, the average annual 
wage of each employee of all th(> railroads of the German 
Empire was $352. Tht> ave rage wage for the same year 
in Great .Britain and Ii-eland was .$261. In the United 
States it was $641. The American railway pays the 
highest wages in the world, out of the lowest rate.s in 
the world, after having set down to caj^ital account 
the lowest capitalisation per mile of all the great coun- 
tries of the world. No other occupation and no other 
employer of labour in the country can match this 
record. 


Of course, the Unitetl States could not build and run 
railways (cheaply had they not possessed cheap iron ami 
steel. They were powerfully a.ssjsted by the highly 
efficient American iron and steel industries, which 
developed mightily under the policy of high protection. 
After the iiitroductioii of high protection iron and steel 
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production incn^ased (enormously, and prices f(dl rapidly, 
as will be seen from the following figures : 


Vrar. Price of Vitj Iron, j PriiU' of HLecl RaiU, 


1867 . . 


; Doh. per Ton. | 
41.08 ' 

iJoh. per Ton 
166.00 

1870 . . 


33.23 ; 

106.79 

1880 .. 


2S.4S 

67.32 

180t> . . 


18.41 

31. 7s 

lOOO .. 


19,08 

32.29 

lOlU ,, 


17.36 

28.00 



(3.24 i 

28.00 


The iion. and slecel trades oj Ainoricia have had higli 
protection, and tJu* nuikcis I\av(' coniihiied and formed 
pools, trusts, etc*. According to tlie doctrines of British 
j^olitieal economy tbese two hu tois slmidd hivve made for 
inefficicMcy and high piices. In rcnility t hey have mad(^ 
for effieiencjy and low ]>rices. 

Althongfi the eharg('s of llu? Arnericaii railways have 
been steadily reduced, the proprietors, capitalists, 
liavT- not sulT(‘r('d, Tliey havr^ F)t^ihdited, l>ccanse the 
shrinkage in the (diarges w'as more tlian offset by the 
economies efl’eciod by iiu'reased efliciency. Betueou 
1800 and [OKI tl^c capital of the A men can railways has 
increased from 88,0s4,2‘M.t>i 0 to o ID, 700, ! 20,7 Ilk or has 
a little more thnn <lonblcd. i>iii*ing (he sn.ine f)criod thf^ 
interest a?id dividends paid liave increased from 
§308, 571, ‘II 5 to §.S03,S30,30(>, or Jiave nearly trebk^d, 
while th(i dividends alone luivo increased from 
§87,071,613 to S369i)77,54G, or liavcj more than rpiad- 
rupled. 

American inlanti transport lias Inxii improved and 
cheapened, not only by limd, Init also by water. Th«at 
may be seen from the following figures: 
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FiiKuajT FOR VVjirat from Chicago to New York ter 

rOiSHEL. 


i 

Year. j 

Btf Lake and | 

By Railway 

By Luke and 

I 

Oaual. j 

1 

only. 

Rail. 

i 

j 

(fills. ! 

Ceivlti. 

('erdii. 

JS70 . . ... 

17.11 

1 

22.00 

I S8U . . . . ; 

12.27 i 

lU.Oo i 

i:).70 

isuu . . . . : 

.A.S.'i 

I4,:^i 

S.iAU 

li)0«> .. ; 

4.42 ! 

0.08 ! 

O.05 

j9io .. ; 

5. i :j • 

O.GO 1 

0.57 


Altliougli tlio Aincrican raihvays provide most excellent 
facilities for the Irausporl of goods at exceedingly low 
rates, the United States have striven to supplement rail- 
way transport by waterway transport, because the lattcn* 
can be cffocted jnoi*('. cheaply t hau the former. Enormous 
sums have been s])('rit by the national Government and 
tfio Governments of the individual Slades on tlio improve- 
ment of the national Avat(aways and on the construction 
of canals. Iniaiid transport by water has been made 
exceedingly eilkient and cheap, and the most important 
waterways, sncli a-s tlu' Sault Ste. Mario Canal, liave been 
linked up with the railways, to the vast benefit of the 
American industries and of the American people. 

The dcvelopiiient of the American iron and steel 
industries was greatly hampered by geographical diffi- 
culties, whicdi at one time seemed uiisurmountable. 
While ill the United Kingdom coal and iron are found 
side by side, close to tho seashore, deposits of these two 
minerals occur far inland both in Germany and the United 
States. The difficulty of smelting the iron ore w^as 
increased by the fact that both in Germany and the 
United States the great deposits of iron ore Avere separated 
by vast distances from the coal-beds. In Germany and 
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in the United States the iron ore had therefore to be 
carried to the coal, or the coal to the iron ore, ove r such 
large distances and at so vast an expense that the rise of 
a prosperous iron industry seemed impossible in both 
countries. At least that was the view which was taken 
by many British experts some decades ago. .Siic(3essful 
competition on the part of the so greatly hampered iron 
and steel industries of Germany and of the United States 
with the so greatly" favoured iron and steel industries of 
Great Britain was possible only if Germany and the 
United States should succeed in transporting enormous 
cpiantities of mineral over huge distances at apparently 
impossibly low rates. The Preliminary Report of the 
ITnited States Inland Waterways ('ommission 1908 
stated : 

More than tw(3nty years ago an English student of 
commercial eojiditioris visited the United States to 
investigate the outlook of the iron and steel business in 
tliis country. On his return home' he gave assurances to 
British iron manufacturers that lhc‘y need have no serious 
feaj's of the compet ition of the United States, beeaus(5 in 
America the great iron-ore deposits were too far distant 
from coal. He was positive it would never be pos.siblo 
to bring the ore to the coal, or the coal to the ore, at such 
rates as would enable production of iron and steel cheap 
enough to compete with England. 

How completely erroneous was this coneliision need 
not be suggested now, because everybody is familiar with 
the marvellous facilities for bringing the Lake Superior 
ores to the Pittsburg iron district, and with the success 
of the American iron and steel interests in competing 
witJji all the world, despite the initial disadvantages whicli 
they had to overcome. Witnesses before the Britisli 
Royal Commission repeatedly declared that the proc^ess 
of bringing the Lake Superior ores first by rail to the docks 
on the upper lake, then by Lakes Superior, Huron, and 
Erie to ports convenient to the coal districts, and finally 
by rail to the seats of the iron industry, was the 
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greatest achievement in transportation that the world 
has seen. 

So miu‘h for the British iroii-Tnaker.s’ error in inider- 
rating the possibilities of internal transportation in the 
United States. As to Germany, their error was hardly 
Jess striking. In the beginnings of the great development 
of tlie German iron trailc, English iron interests declined 
to take German competition seriously because the Ger- 
man ore deposits were coiisiden cl utterly inadequate for 
the development of a really great iudiistry, and it was 
presumed that the transportalion of great quantities of 
foreign ore to tlie seats of tlu'. (termaii industries would 
be so expensive as to make it utteily improfilfiblt^ Yet, 
in fact, the Gcnnajis )iav(^ df'vcioped an iron industry 
which is now a mattei* of conc.eni to every competing 
eoutitry, and which is based. like that of the United 
States, on a system of exi reiuely elioap transportation. 
While (here is a large and inxtroasing prod<ietJon of iron 
oie in Luxemburg, which is utilised in the Gonnau iron 
industry, and vvhili> Gerniaiiy itself produces a large and 
growing a.nnual tonnage of oiv, and brings still other 
large amounts from Avistria~H ungary, it is nevertheless 
trui‘ that the major part of tlxj iron ore leduced in Gei*- 
many conu^s from tlu^. Scandinavian peninsula and from 
Spain. To the canals and canalised rivers of the Empire, 
is due the' (-redit for making it ])Ossil)le thus to bring 
foroigji ores {o the GfU'man industrial regions. Exceed- 
ingly loAc rates arc made, ami thx^ tonnage Jiandled by 
rivers and canals is i roiiiendous. 

Thus it appears tJiat in both the UniUd States and 
G(Tmany the development of the utmost possibilities of 
cheap inland watcu' communication is etititled to recogni- 
tion for havijig made possible tlie upbuilding of industries 
whi(di a. genera-tioii a, go seemed ('couomically impossible. 
With tliei?' great supplies of (toal and ore located very 
close togeilior, juid with ocean transportation at their 
door, Briiisli manufacturers seemed assured of a domina- 
tion in the world’s iron trade that could only be ended 
by exhaustion of their supplies of coal and iron. A very 
different situation has been brought about largely because 
of the utilisation of internal water transportation in the 
United State.^^ and GerTnaT^^^ . . . 
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Development of water transportation has greatly 
reduced freight charges, indticccl industrial and com- 
mercial development, and contributed vastly to pros- 
perity and wealth. 

So firmly is the conviction now established that water- 
ways contribute to national prosperity that those 
countries in which the Government owns the railroads 
are foremost in developing waterways. There is thus 
afforded the curious spectacle of a group of States, having 
many billions invested in publicly owned railroads, build- 
ing another system of transportation to compete with 
the railroads, and turning over this c<^mpeting system 
to the substantially free use of the community. More 
remarkable still is the universal testimony that this 
policy has paid both in inereasod raili oad pi olits and in 
added national ])rosperity. 

Great Britain is the oruj (\\<;epti<>u. among European 
industrial countries to the rule of iMu^ouriiging both rail 
and water transport. British railroinl policy has aimed 
at the suppression of waterway <Knnpotition, and has 
pretty thoroughly succeeded. Today the British busi- 
ness community finds itself paying higher transportation 
tolls than continental <^ountii(.;s, and because of this fact 
is at a great and iricr(‘asiug disadvantage in competitive 
markets. 

Professor Taussig of Harvard University described in 
his book Some Aspects of the Tariff Qaestion^ published 
in 1915, the difficulty of bringing tJio American coal and 
iron ore together, and the v\ ay by which it was triumph- 
antly overcome as follows : 

Whether the ore goes to the coal or the coal meets the 
ore halfway, one or both must travel a long jourm?y, by 
land as well as by water. Gne or both must be laden 
and unladen several times. A carriage of 800, 900, over 
1000 miles, must be achieved, with two separate hauls by 
rail. Fifty years ago, even tliirty years ago, it would 
have seemed impossible to accomplish this on a great 
scale and with great cheapness. . . . 

The history of the American iron trade after 1 870 thus 

7 
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came to be in no small part a history of transportation. 
The perfecting of transportation has been almOvSt tho most 
remarkable of tho mechanical triumphs of the United 
States. Great as have been the cavils of our railway 
methods, clislieartening as liave be<‘ii some of the results 
of iinh'ttej od compel it ion., the efficiency of the railways 
has bet'n brought to a points not apj>roacliC!d elsewhere 
largely i!» ( oos(^qii<vric(‘ ot tliat very coinpt^tition whose 
ill-etTocts hiivc been so oit< 4 i and so just ly dwelt on. In 
th(* carriage of iron oi e and of coal, tlie methods of rail- 
way iraus])oiiation, winch had been developed under 
the stress of eager (/omptd ition, were utilised to tlu^ utmost ; 
nn«l tlu' same was true of tlu; Iransfei* from rail to ship 
and from ship to rail again, of tlio carriage in the ship 
itself, and of the haudling of aecumulatcd ]>iles of the two 
materials. 

Tlu'. ore is loaded on cars at I lie mines by mechanical 
apj)lianccs. At the Ah/sabi Miiu s tiie very steam-shovel 
that digs tlu‘ ore from Ihe ground deposits it ij) the 
adjacent c?vr. At the lake Ivigh orc-doeks [»rotrud(^ 
hundivds of yaids into ihe waha*. On lop of tliem run 
tlie trains, the ore <iroj)pii)?> 1)3' gra.vil^y fiom openhigs in 
the ciir bottoms into thc' pockets of tlio <lo(;ks. IMieiuje 
it drops again ( hiough long duets into tlie wail iiig vi'Ssels, 
ranged bel(>^^’ alo^g^s^de (lie <loek. At every step direct 
maiiuai labour is avoideri, and machines and machine- 
like devici's enal>k‘ hugi' unantities of or(^ to lie moved at 
a cost astonisliingly low. The vessels tlicmselves, con- 
structed for the service, (ruiy the maximum of cargo for 
llu‘ rniuimuru of exjietise; wliile tlio machinery for rapid 
loading; and unloading ri.diH'es <o the sfiortest the non- 
earning time of lying at Mio docks. At the other cuid of 
the water calTi^lgl^, i'spccia.Jl3’^ on Lake Ei;i(v. similar highl3^ 
flx^velopod mechaiiioal appliances transfer from boat to 
j‘ailwa\^ ear again, or. at will, to Ihe piles where stocks 
are aetuirnulaled for t he winter months of x^Io.sxhI naviga- 
tion. At eith(a eod the railway has been raised to tho 
maximum of eira'icnev' foi* the. rapid and economical 
carriage of bi»llxy freight. What has been done for grain, 
for cotton, for lumber, for all the great, staples, has been 
done here also, and hero, perhaiis, more effectively than 
a.ny\\'hcic else. 
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While the greatness and prosperity ot the American 
industries was most powerfully assisted by the cheapness 
and efficiency of their inland transport system by land 
and by water, which gives them the priceless boon of the 
lowest freights in the world, the British railways were, 
with the connivance of politicians of the Imasez fmre 
school, allowed to strangle the canals. They destroyed 
the competition of the Briti.sh Materways in order to 
obtain a monopoly of inland transportation. Having 
obtained that monopoly, they pioceeded to cha.rge 
extortionate freight rates, which arc seriously hampeiing, 
and which threaten to strangle, the productive industruw 
of the country. Owing to their possessing a monopoly 
of transportation and owing 1o the absence of effective 
Government control, the British railways have scaieely 
tried to increase their efficiency. They have continually 
paid for so-called improvements, which slionid have been 
made out of earnings, by adding to llieir (.upital, and the 
result is thai the British railways have per mile by tar 
the largest caivibal in tlie world, and they have found the 
money for paying increased wages, ta.\es, prunes, etc., by 
vastly increasing their charge.s to the public, wlnle the 
American railways have continually lowered 1, heirs. h, 
result is that Great Britain has the most ex|Kmsive, and 
perhaps the least efficient, transport system in the world, 
while America has tlie cheapest and the. most efficient 
Those who urged that Briiisli i-a,ihvay trausjiort should 
be cheapened by greatly increasing lailvvay train 
by employing more powerful engines, etc., w(>re told that 
this was impossible because of the narrowness of the 
British tunnels and of the weakness of existing bridges, 
ilifficulties whicli, of course, can be overcome, and which 
were overcome in the United States. 1’hosc who urged 
that scientific and uniform accounting should be intro- 
duced by the British railways, so that the causes of their 
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inefficiency could be made clear and the necessary 
remedies be adopted, were met with a refusal. The 
British railway system works with an antiquated and most 
inefficient organisation. Its leform is urgently needed. 
Its improvement and the lowering of its eiiarges should 
have the ha])piest effect upon all the national industries. 
The revival of tlici Biitish industries will depend largely 
on the railways. They jnay stifle IJritish production 
unless they modernise their methods and revise their 
policy and their tariffs. 

It is obvious that the Arnei ic^aii railways liav^'c rendered 
invaluable services in opening up tlic country and peopling 
it, that tliej^ are largely responsible for i he WH)nderful 
development of the natural resources of tfie Unilt'd States, 
and foi‘ the marvellous expansion of (he American 
industries and (heir abounding prosperity. ISIow let us 
summarily (jompare tlu' railway position of ilu^ British 
Empire and of (Ik* rniU'd Slates for the year 15)13: 


Square MilCfi of 
Tcyritory. 


/*opv(nl.i(>u. 


Milvaye of 


Brilisb Kin pi re 
United >Stii1e.^ 


12,8()S,IJ04 

:j,(r>c,78l) 


4;nr7:t4,noo , i;54,uu 

97,028,497 i 2dU984 


In 11)13 tlie area and the population of ( ho British 
Empii*c were considerably more than four times as great 
as the area and population of the United States. Yet 
this vastly greater territory and this vastly greater 
population possessed only a little moio than half as many 
miles of raihvay as the (treat Repul>lic, notwithstanding 
the great industrial and financial start possessed by 
England. That is a very humiliatijig fact. It shows 
how greatly the develoj^ment of the Empire has been 
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neglected. If we bear in mind the vast importance of 
opening up new countries by means of railways, it must 
be clear that tlio rapid increase of the white population 
and of the wcaltli of the tTnited States is largolj'' duo to 
the extent and tlie excellence of tlieir railways, while the 
comparatively slow advance^ of tlie Ihitish Empire in 
white population and wealth is largely, and perhaps 
principally, due to tlio insatliciency of its railway outfit. 
If we wish to develop the Empire we must before all 
develop its means of communication. The doubling and 
(|iiadnipling of the Imjierial railway mileage will un- 
doubtedly double an^d quadruple the number and lh<‘ 
wealth of the Empire's white pO|)uiatiou. Railways are 
perhaps the Emi:)ire’s greatesi and most urgent/ need. 

!t is scarcely necessary to add thet the doubling and 
quadrupling of the Imperial railway mileage will act as a 
most powerful stimulant to commerce and to many 
manufacturing industries, a,nd espcciaJly to the iron and 
steel industries, of the United Khigdom and of the 
Dominions and Possessions. The AmcricMin iron and 
steel industry, by far the greatest in ( woi ld, owes its 
rise very largely to the expansion of tlic railways. The 
prosperity and population of Ihitisli li!mpir(> may 
obviously lx? va.stly increasf'd by a daring and far- 

Ksighted railwa.y policy, 

('Onvinced f)f tlie vasi irnport‘j.?i(*e of iVicilihUing and 
cheapening in!af)d. tra,nsporl to fix- uijnost, the United 
States Government and tlu‘ Goverafnents of the indi- 
vidual States have spent vast amiourits of public money, 
not only on improving the national watei-ways, but also 
on the roads of the country. The public roads of the 
United States, which used to be a disgrace, are rapidly 
being improved. Jn 1914 no less than S249,{)/)r>,t)07, or 
£50,000,000, of State and local funds wore spent on their 
improvement and construction. 
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The Development of Agriculture. 

Agriculture is the most essential of all industries. The 
United States have vastly improved the national agri- 
culture in all its branches. The prosperity and progress 
of tlie American ruivjl industries an? due iiartly to the 
bounty of Nature, paril3^ to the action of the American 
Goveriimont and j)eoplc. According to most American 
observers, the prosperity of the rural industries is largely 
ascribable to the fact that the bulk of the farmland as 
held under th<^ owfiersliip system; that the whole value 
of the improvements made falls i o t lie farmers themselves ; 
that thej^ work, not for the landlord, l)ut only for them- 
selves; that evei y farm-labourer can hope to beconu' the 
jirosperous owner of a freehold farm. In I t)lo tlie farm- 
land of tile United Stales was held as follows: 


Fe r ( Um L 


l>y owners 

. . r.ii8,r)r)i,oi7 ju 

*ros - 68* i 

By inaiiogors 

;):5,730,8('.r. 

.. - 6*1 

By teruiuts 

. . 2-20,512.84:! 

,, 25*8 

To til l 

. . 878.71)8,325 

,, -100 


In 1010 the American farms were worked by 6,250,844 
owners, 076,404 managers, and only 618,656 tenants. 
In the United States there wci'e therefore ten owners to 
every single tenant farmer. In the United Kingdom the 
reverse position niifortunately olitains. Varmers wlio 
work for themselves naturally work with more energy 
and intelligence than farmers who ivork largely for a 
landowner, and who know that their improvements may 
any moment be confiscated. That was pointed out by 
Arthur Young more than a century ago. 

The American farmers can fairly easily obtain 
labourers, partly because farm wages are very high, 
partly because driidgerj^ on the farms has been abolished 
by the general use of labour-saving machinery, partly 
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>r y 

because the farm-workers can. easily acquire freehold 
land and liouses for themselves, and start farming on 
their own acc^ounfc. 

The sti^ady improveiuent in cultivation effeolcid may 
be gauged from the following figures, which are taken 
from The Wmlih and hirom*. of ihv. People of the UnU^exl 
States, published in 1915 by ?dr. W. f. King, which 
are based upon I lie olriciai statistics: 



Avi:ir.A<n? r 

ci: \(;rk 



Period. 

Ooyv 

[ { Maize). 

WhettJ. 

Oats. 

Barlejf. 

Cotton. 


Jhifi fiefs. 

; liushels. 

Pashds. 

Bnshefs. 

Bales. 

I80fi -1875 . . 

•>(t I 

IIU 

28- 1 

22-9 

' 

1.S7(>-1S85 

25-5 

I2:j 

27-0 

221 

: n.:U8 

188(1-1895 

: 23-5 

f2(> 

25- (i 

22*0 

! o.:i8:{ 

18% -1905 ,. 

; 25-2 

i:b5 

29*0 

2;>. 1 

0*1.05 

inO(V 1912 . . 

1 27.0 

!4:-5 

29. 1 

25-0 

; (vm 


The i iiral industries of the riiit<*d Stales have prosjxn’ed 
greatly, not only because^ tliey have liemi hiessiid with a 
good soil and climate, beeausi^ tlu> farmers enjoy the 
advantages of the frceliold sysUnn, and because^ th(3y 
employ the best labour-saving machiiuny, but also 
because Iruy have been mightily luilped by the e\(‘cll(int 
Amcnvicau railways and the chea}m(‘ss of t!a‘. freight which 
they charge, ajid biK*aus(‘ the Amevicjin (iovermmmt has 
vastly aided tlic Amorican agrierdi mists by its wise and 
energetic activity. 1'he. h'inal Repoit. of tlu^ ITnited 
States Industrial Commission of 1902 st Ji.led : 

Agriculture is the fundamental, if not iho most impor- 
tant, industry of any people, iuid sliouhl re(ic?ive ics much 
direct benefit from l(‘gislation as any other industry. 
Agriculturists an? indirectly, l)ui iievorth(‘lcss vitally, 
interested in equitable tax laws and in leg i slat iou intended 
to prevent monopoly, either in manuiactnring or in 
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transportation. As consumers of manufactures and 
producers of farm products, they are doubly affected by 
unequal or exorbitant freight charges. Their interests 
will be l)est. conservod, therefore, by low uniform rates 
for the ti'ansportation of freight and by legislation wliich 
will proinoio fail* coini^ctitiou in iiianufacturcs. The 
recommendations of the (Commissions on these subjects 
and on taxation will be found in appropriate places else- 
where in this Report. 

Agriculture has derived more benefit from the establish- 
ment of the Department of Agriculture and from its 
administrative work than from any other Federal legisla- 
tion. The aniiual injury to fruit and grain from the 
ravages of insects would probably be double what it is 
now but for the work of the Department.. The distribu- 
tion of weather forecasts has been of incalculable Value in 
aiding farmers to give timely caie to crops. Its experi- 
ments in proving the adaptation of crops to climates and 
soils liavc developed agriculture into a science, and thus 
alike benefited the industry and the country in general. 

The United States have a ?uinibc*r of (excellent institu- 
tions which serve as intoll igouci? tlepartmonts to all the 
economic interests of the country. Being staffed wdth 
the leading exports, Ixnng lavisldy endowed with funds, 
and being administered and directed, not by dryasdust 
bureaucrats, but by enterprising practical men of business, 
they liave rendered absolutely invaluable services in 
promoting the prosperity of the people. Some of these 
institutions received the following sums from the United 
>States Government in J 91 4: 



BoU. 

Department of Agriculturo . . 

22,208,141 

Department of Commerce . . 

10,958,882 

Depart TTieut (»f Labour 

Inter-State Oommerce Cominisisioj! {Rail- 

3,768,904 

way Control) . . . . .... 

2.010,690 

Patent Office . . 

1,460,883 

Geological Survey 

("ensiiB Bureau (in last census year 0,419,257 

1,368,545 

dols.) 

1,220,366 
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Science and research are certainly not starved in the 
United States as they are in the United Kingdom. Not 
only the United States Goveriunent, bvit tlie Governments 
of the individual States also, maintain richly endowed 
departments of agriculture, of comnunee, of labour, of 
railway control, which publish numerons invaluable 
reports. In addition to all these ofiicial ageueies, there 
are numerous powerful local and private institutions for 
the promotion of scientific research, agriculture, com- 
merce, etc. 

The American Government has promoted agriculture 
also by draining swamps and by irrigating rainless, or 
almost rainless, lands. By vast irrigation works it has, 
during recent years, reclaimed 2,921,105 acres of waterless 
land, an area ten times as largo as tlie county of Bedford- 
shire, at the cost of S100,308,()()0. Thus it has converted 
arid desert lands in the south and west of the country 
into a veritable paradise. 

The continuous and rapid progress of America's agri- 
culture may bo gauged from tlu’j following representative 
and most remarkable figures : 



.Pkodcctiox or 

- 


I 

i Wheat, 

. . . 

Mai^e, ' Colton, 

Wool, j 

Beet Sinfjar, 

Bushels, j 

fiuskeh. Bales, 

IMs. 1 

Us, 

1860;100,48.5,94.S 

592,071,104; 2,136,08a 

.52,516,959; 

None 

1860;i 73, 104,924; 

838,792,710, 3,841,416 

60,2(>4,9(3: 

None 


1870:236,884,700 1,094,255,000; 4.024,527 U32,000,000; 896,000 

18801498,549,8681,717,434.543 6,.35ii,998 232,500,0001 2,688,006 

18901399,262,000; 1,489,970,000; 8.562,089276,000,000: 4,934,720 

1900:522,229,605 2, 105, 102,5 1 6 10, 1 23,027 288,636,62 1 j 1 63,458,075 

1910635,121,000:2,886,260.000:ll,608,61632t,362,7r>0!l,024,938,000 
1914891.017,000;2,672,804,000 16,102, 1 13290, 192, 00011,466, 802, 000 

L : ■ 

The produce of raaiiy otlior crops has increased at a 
similarly rapid rate. 
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Exactly as the gigantic expansion of the American 
railways would have been impossible without the wonder- 
ful dovelopnieiit of the American iron and steel industries, 
the mighty progress of agriculture, indicated by these 
figures, would have been impossible witliout the extra- 
ordinary development of the American manufacturing 
industries in general, and therefore of the towns, and of 
the American agriculturnl implement industry. Reapers, 
self-binders and other labour-saving machines, many of 
which were invented by z\inericans, have revolutionised 
agrioulture throughout tlie world, and have made j) 0 ssible 
the agricultural conquest of the American West. The 
])ruduction of agricultural implemcnls in th(> United 
8tatcss has incuejised as follows: 


A ( i T I u a : ivr i; : c a c I M p i. k m k n r P i; ( > i> i ■ cTi o N . 



Dolfi. 

In 1850 . . 

0.843,000 

In 1800 . . 

17,598,000 

Tu 1870 . . 

52,067,000 

Ill 1880 

08,640,000 

In 1890 

81,272,000 

In 1000 

.. 101,207,000 

In 1905 . . 

.. 112,007,000 

In 1910 

. . 140,329,000 

In 1915 

.. ] 64,087,000 


The Americans possess l>y far the largest agricultural 
implement industry in the world. Its output has in- 
creased twenty-llve-fold since 1850, and four- fifths of the 
machines produced are retained in the United States, 
In 1850 the value of the agricultural machines and 
implements possessed by the American farmers came to 
$151,587,638. In 1910 their value amounted to 
§1,265,149,783, having increased eightfold. Without 
that mighty increase in labour-saving machinery the vast 
augmentation of the American crops would, of course, 
have been impossible. 
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The prosperity of America’s agriculture is clue not so 
much to the vastuess of the natural resources as to the 
energy and ability of the American peofdc, afid i^articii- 
larly to the emi)loy merit of labour-saving machinery. 
The Emydopcediii Britunnica statics under (he licading 
“ Agriculture ” : 

Since 1870 the most important factors in the develop- 
ment of America's agriciiltuio luivo Ix en the emplo^mient 
of more scientific methods of ])rorliiction and the more 
extensive use of macliinery. . . . A leally scientific 
plough was practically unknown before 1870. Thirty 
years later the large farms of 1 lu' Pacific States were 
]}lougl)ed, haiTOWcxi and sowed wiili wheat in a single 
operation by 50 iiorsc'-powcr traction engines di*awing 
ploughs, harrows and press drills. Since 1850 there has 
been a iraiisition from tlie sickle and llui scythes to a 
machine that in one ()})(‘ra>tion mows, threshes, cleans and 
sacks the wheat, and in five minutes aft('r touching the. 
standing grain has it ready for the market. Hay-stackers, 
potato ]>Janiei‘s atid diggers, fi'C'd cho])p(>j*s and grinders, 
manure-spreaders, cheek-row corn ])lantcis and ditch- 
digging maohir]es aiT* some of tlic <x)miuon labour-saving 
devices. 

By the 28th of August, 1007. the Tiiited States Patent 
Office had issued patents for 13.212 harvesting machines, 
6,352 threslicrs, O.OSti harrows am) diggers, n,6tt) sectha s 
and planters, and 13,171 plougJis. in th(' manufacture 
of agricultural maohiru»ry the United Slates leads the 
world, 'rhe total value of the implemcnls and machinery 
used by farmers of the United Stati's in. 1880 was 
S406,52tg055; in 1800. SI9 J,247,4t>7 ; in 1 0i)0, $701,2(31,550 
— a gain in this last decade of 54 pei' cent. The total 
value of the implements and machinery manufactured 
in 1850 was $6,842,011: in 1880, $08,010,480; in 1890, 
$81,271,051 ; in 1900, $101,207,428. These figures, how- 
ever, an^ a very poor indication of the cictual use of 
macliinery, on account of the rapid decrease in prices 
following its manufacture on a more extensive sealc and 
by improved methods. 

The efTects of the new agriculture are apparent from the 
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following figures: By the methods of 1830 it required 
64 hours and 15 minutes of man-labour and cost $3.71 
to produce an acre of wheat ; by the methods employed 
in 1 806 it required 2 hours and 58 minutes of man-labour 
and cost 72 cents. To ])roduco an acre of barley in 1830 
required 63 fiours of man-labour and eosb $3.59; in 
1890 it Te({uired 2 hours and 43 minutes a?)d cost 60 cents. 
An acre of oats produced by the methods of 1830 required 
00 hoiii‘s and J5 minutes of man-labour and cost $3.73; 
the metliods of 1893 required only 7 hours and 6 minutes 
and cost $1.07. W'^itli the same unit of labour the 
average ([iiantity of all leading crops produced by modern 
in(4hods is about five times as great ns that produced by 
the methods em]»loyed in 1850, and tlie cost of production 
is rf‘duced by one-half. 

The Americans liavc rovoiutionisod agriculture. With 
the powerful iuachinery invented, manufactured and 
employed by them, tlic productive power of the agri- 
cultural worker has in some directions been increased 
twentyfold and more. 

The expansion of Armn'ica's agi*icidtural production 
has been prodigious and it has been universal, it has 
been due to the rapid increase of the po])idation through 
births and imTiiigratio]!, to Mu? possc'ssion of numerous 
well-managed railways, to cheap freights, to the increas- 
ing use of labour saving machinery, to the flourishing 
condition of 1 A niciacaii manufact uring industries, 
wliich ’|)j'ovi(led agriculture with ready and opulent 
markets, to tlit* j):)werful agricultural nuKjlnnery industiy 
and last, but not h ast, to the fostering care of the Ameri- 
can Government which protected and adva.n(;ed the 
agricultural interests in every possible way. 

Britain might, and should, learn from America’s 
c‘xamj)le. Unfortunately, agriculture has been sadly 
neglected, not only in t he United Kingdom, but in the 
outlying parts of the Empire as well. Throughout the 
Empire production, and especially agricultural production, 
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has been largely' disregarded, while commerce and 
speculation have been encouraged. Throughout the 
Empire production, and especially agricultural produc- 
tion, has been sacrificed to the pursuit of paper profits 
and of paper wealth, and tlie interest of the country to 
that of the towiis. Although the British Empire has an 
area which is more than four times as ]arg(^ as tliat of the 
United States, far few-er white people are Avorking on the? 
land in the Empire? than in tlie United States. Even 
Germany maintains within her naii-ow hordeis a largen’ 
number of wliiti? agrienUurists than whole of ti)e 
British Empire, altliough the latter is eighty times as 
extensive as the? fo?*nier. Agiicnlture is insuflicieutly 
develoi)ed not only in Great Briliiiu, but also \\\ the 
Dominions. Of the popiilatioj). of all Australia, fully ouct 
third live in the over-ei-owded capitals, wliik^ half of the 
population of Vicaeria live in Mclboui'nt‘, and half of the 
populatioji of New South \Val<‘S i)) Syilney. Tla^.t is an 
unhealthy aral a deplora.ble state of alYairs. 

Mow grossly the agrieiilf ural rcsourecs ot tlie United 
Kingdom havt? been neglected is cltsirly proved by the 
following most extraoi dinary comparison : 



L n ilei 1 1\ i tifjdom. 

(iennany. 


A 

A fu'cs. 

'J Vital area 

77,721, 

1 33,585,000 

tViltiviitcd area . . 

4(i,oai,c:{7 

78,632,139 

Woods and forests 

3,0()0,070 

34,272,841 

PKOnCCTlON IN 1012. 



1 Jn i ted Kingdom. 

Germany. 


Tons. 

Toils. 

WTieat and rye , . 

1,568,700 

15,958.000 

Barley 

1,320,400 

3,482,000 

Oats 

2,915,000 

8,520,200 

Potatoes , . 

5,720,342 

50,209,500 

Hay 

14,024,222 

36,524,915 
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Oattlo 

("owis 

Horses 

Pigs 

Sheep 


United Kingdom ^ 
Tons, 
11 , 914,635 
4 , 400,816 
Noi ;'«scer< aiTJM]>le 
3 , 992,540 
28 . 067,495 


Oernumy, 

Tons. 

20,182,021 

10 , 914,283 

4 , 523,069 

21 , 923,707 

5 , 803,445 


Tho gigantic difTcncnco in production in Germany’s 
favour show,':. Jiovv vastly l^ritisli agiicuUurai production 
may be increased to tlie great advantage of the agri- 
cultural poj)iilatioii of tlie nation us a whole. 

The feudal agv is past. Fouflul tenure of land is not 
eompatible with dejiioeraoy and witli modern production. 
British agritaiJturo sliould, without delay, be? placHjd from 
a feudal on a freehold basis in the United Kingdom and 
throughout the Kinpire, and its ilcvelopmeiit sliould be 
promot<Ml by the gt neral fostering of luoduetion, by the 
organisation of induslry, by a wise policy of migration 
iind rural settlement, by ih(^ [mo vision of eheap transport, 
especially railways, and of storage facilities, etc., by the 
croatioji of chcaj) rural cre dit, by t h(‘ pjovision of thcliost 
scientific organisiilions and, if necessary, by tlie imposi- 
tion of protective tariffs. 


A GuANC K I^TO THE FUTUUK. 

''Che di.velopment of the latent resources of tlioj world 
by labour-saving machiuery has only begun. The present 
outfit of industries will probably he completely otit of 
date within a <h'caAle oi* t wo. Before long electricity may 
become prepondorant motive force, although coal 
will remain indispensable in many industries, especially 
in iron-smelting. Tiu^ ch'ciric eiuicnt has many advan- 
tages over coal, and once more tlu; United Stales may 
revolutionise tlie industrial methods of the world. 

The power of labour-saving machinery employed in the 
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United States is stupendous. The horse-powers used 
were, according to the Analyst of June 8, 1914, as follows ; 


Employed in manut'icturiiig 

Ilorse-Towefs. 
. . 19,400,000 

Electric light and power stations . . 

7,700,000 

Street and electric*, railways 

3,400.000 

Steam railways 

. . 50,000.000 

JMines and quairirs . . 

.5.000,000 

Various 

.5,400.000 


. . 90,900,000 

Moloi' vchiclos 

. . 22,500,000 

(uiind Total 

.. 113,400,000 


Of all tli(^ lK>rse-i)owej\s used in the lJuitcM] States, 
about 75,900,000 dopc^nd upon generated from 

coal. According to tiu' slate of geoIogi(*al know- 

ledge, tlie United States possess llu' bulk of tJie vA^orkVs 
coal, as I }iav<? showni in the previous (diaph^r. The 
Americans are a far-sighted, aclivr^ people. Although 
they possess, tlu^ most gigantic stores of (toal in th(> world, 
the3^ do not wish to exhaust them |)relnaturelv^ Tlu\y 
mean to economise Undr iin^plaeeabk' (!OaI as far as 
possible, wliilc Great Britain is exporting as muidi as 
she can. liappil3^ the United Slat is possess an alter- 
native and inexliaust.ible source of power in their numerous 
waterfalls. Jn a report writleji by Mr. M. O. Leighton, 
the Chief Ilj'^diogjapher of the United States Geological 
Survey’, and published in tlui Report of the National 
Conservation Commission, \\c jcad: 

It is found that t lie total power available in tiie surveyed 
portions, including storage, is about 5:1,000,000 horse- 
power. If this be considered as oru^-fourth, to correspond 
with the poi'tioji of t lie country surveyed, the total power 
of the country, with practical maximum storage, Avill be 
about 212,000,000 horse-power. 

The second method of computation involves considera- 
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tion of the increase of power available from storage in the 
several portions of the country in which surveys have 
been made, and applying the ratio of increase to un- 
surveyed and similar country in those regions. The 
topographical surveys, wliilo they cover only one-fourth 
of the total ai’ea of tiio counlry, have nevertheless been 
prosecuted in all sections so that t.he storage data are 
applicable to all physiographic types that are comprised 
within the United States. Applying the information in 
this way, we obtain a grand total of 230,800,000 horse- 
power, w'liich, it appears to the Avriter, is a more accurate 
figure than that obtained by the first method. 

In any case, tliert^fore, it may l)c assumed with confi- 
dence that, were all ])racticablo storage sites utilised and 
the water properly applied, there might be established 
eventually in llu; countiy a total powder installation of at 
hsast 200 , 000 ,ti 00 horse-powei', ami probably much more. 

The United States have in reserve a superabundance 
of water-power, and the demand that inexhaustible 
water-power should bo made to repta(’o exhaustible coal 
is rapidly growing, especially as electricity generated from 
waterfalls has maiiy advantages over coal . The Monthly 
Bulletin of the New York Chamber of Commerce for 
February, 1918, contained a paper entitled The ABC of 
Water-Power,” which stated: 

Two cubic feet of water, which weigh one hundi-ed and 
tw'enty-five pounds, by falling a distance of only six feet 
will produce one horse-power of energy. Falling water 
ill early days was used to turn water-wheels which pro- 
vided the necessary horse-power to optu'ate near-by 
factories, chiefly flour mills. Now the falling water is 
guided by conci’ctc penstocks to powerful water turbines, 
wlxich whirl great electric generators, and the horse- 
power thus developed in form of electric curi'ent is trans- 
mitted for hundi'cds of miles over small copper wires to 
cities and towms, where it is used to operate great manu- 
facturing plants, run street railways, and furnish light 
and heat. The plants which produce electricity in this 
way are known as Hydro-Electric plants. . . . 
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Hydro-Electric plants cost more and take longer to 
instal than steam plants, but Hydro-Electric plants have 
these advantages: the cost j>or horse-power of energy 
produced is less, and increased output does not call for a 
corresponding increase of fuel or labour. The amount 
that is necessary to set aside annually to cover charges 
for depreciation for Hydro- Electric plants is estimated to 
be not more than one-third to onc-lialf of that necessary 
with a steam plant of like capacity. . . . 

It is well said that water-powder is unlike most other 
natural resources in that it is not (liininished by use, nor 
is it conserved by non-use. Coal which is not used to-day 
remains to be usc^l hereafter, buf (ho energy of water 
which is allovvdcd to flow by unused neitlier decreases nor 
increases the future supply, but is irretrievably lost. 
Our supply of eoal — ^t.he principal source of energy — 
w’hile vast, is not inilimited. Tt is eslJmated that seven 
to fourteen and even seventeen and oru^-half tons of coal 
is consumed in producing one hor8o-]>owcr. The utilisa- 
tion of water-power resuUs in tlu^ saving of tliis coal for 
future use. I 31 other words, the real waste of water- 
power is its non-use. , . . 

In an article in the Ekcirkal World for Juno 2.‘i, 1917, 
(Mititled “ Why Hydro-Electric .Development J^ags/* 
Hugh L. (yooper trented statistically tlu^ relt?asc in man- 
power, coal tonnage, raihvay facilities and capital tliat^ 
would result from tlio utilisation of the water horse-power 
wasted in the United »States. Me estiniaUss that 740,000 
men would bo released for otla*)* industries or for agri- 
culture if 35,000,000 liorso-powci; for otie year were 
developed hydro-clectrically insteafl of by the equivalent 
process of coal combustion, Ev(‘ry 5o lior.se-power 
developed li ydro-eleeJ rically i(‘Jciis('s o) i(> man . The 
change wouifl further elTect n. saving of 280,000,000 tons 
of coal and 000,000 freight (*ars neeessary to haul the coal 
— or four times the number neoiled to supply thfi freight- 
car sliortage of Miirofi, 1917. 

Already many important AnuM'ican Liulustrios, sucli «,s 
the agricultm'al inii.)lement industry, thi^ antomobih' 
industry, the boot and vshoc industiy, the clothing iicins- 
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try, the foundry and machine-shop industry, and many 
others, are based mainly on electric power. Steam- 
poweris rapidly being replaced b}" electric power. Before 
long steam railways may be as rare in the United States 
as horse tramways. 

It slunild Vi(^ observed that the watei-power of th('. 
British Empire far exceeds that of the United States. 
The wator-powei' of Canada alone is supposed to approxi- 
mate, or even to exceed, that of the United States. 

The faels and figures given in these pages show that the 
United States owe their w^onderful progress in population, 
w'ealth and power not to their natural resources — which, 
though magnificent, are probably inferior to those owned 
by the British Empire —but to the wise and energetic 
development of their resources by the American Govern- 
ment and people. The American Government and 
people liavc not followed a cosmopolitan policy, but a 
national one. 'rhoy liave not followed a policy of laissez 
faire, of aimh'ss drift, favourable to the financier, the 
speculator, the middhMnan, the exploiter, nor a policy of 
restriction with regard to both population and production. 
They have foIlow(‘d a policy of energetic action favourable 
to producton, which, after all, ivS dictated by common 
sense. Hence tliey have attracted immigrants by all 
means in tlieir power, and have developed their magnifi- 
cent natural resources to the full. 1 'he 5 ’' have pursued 
neither a short-sighted j)olicy recommended by economic 
doctrinaires and commercial profit-snatchers, by un- 
productive speculators and middlemen, nor an equally 
shoi’t-sighted policy favourable to some clamorous section 
of the inhabitants, but ruinous to the nation as a whole. 
They have wisely pursued a great and truly national 
policy, and hav(> developed national production as a whole 
and in all its branches. Thus the United States have 
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become the largest producers among the nations of the 
world of many valuable minerals, such as coal, iron ore, 
copper, silver, zinc, load, sulphur, petroleum, and the 
largest producers of various forest productiojis, especiallj’^ 
of timber. They have become foremost among the 
nations of the world in many agricultural productions, 
such as wheat, maize, oats, tobacco, cotton, cattle, pigs. 
They have likewise become ihtj greatest, producers in the 
w'orld of many manufactured articlc-s, such a.s pig-iron, 
steel, woollen goods, silk goods, rubber goods, leather, 
bools, paper, ck)thing, cutlery, clocks and w^atches, glass, 
soap, furniture, motoi’-cars, t-k'ctrieal machinei’y, of 
labour saving machines of every kind, ami possibly of 
cotton goods, and before long they may be the largest 
sbipbuildei's in. the world as well. England's industrial 
paramountcy is gone. The United States have taken 
their place. However, the British race; may recover 
its former great position by energetically developing the 
unrivalled resources of t he Emj)ii’e. 

The intention of the Americans to replace steam-power 
based on coal by electrical energy bases! on Avatcr-pow'er 
shows the vastness of America’s industrial plai\s and the 
greatness of America’s industrial fut.eiie. Thes United 
States know no standing still. 'J'hey are not satisfied 
with the methods eraployeel by their grandfathers. They 
have no fossilised industries, seich as may be found in 
Great Britain. I’liey recognise that the essence of 
industry is progress, is change. America’s future pro- 
gress in production and in w'calth W'ill probably put into 
the shade her past advance. Man has only begun to 
enlist all the sciences in the service of industry. The 
British Empire is more than four times as large as the 
United States, and its resources are more varied and are 
probably far greater than those possessed by the Republic 
of the West. If the great Imperial resources should be 
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developed with American energy, by American methods, 
and in accordance with the precedents set by the Ameri- 
can Government and people, the wealth of the United 
Kingdom' and of the British Empire Avill increase at an 
incredibly fast rate, and future generations may be as 
surprised at the low cost of the present War as men living 
now are surprised at the low cost of the British wars of 
the eighteenth century and of the twenty years’ struggle 
with Napoleonic France. Britain’s present wealth may 
seem to future generations pitiable poverty. The pros- 
pects of tlie Britisli Empire are boundless if the War bo 
brought to a victorious end, and if the unfathomable 
latent wealth of the Empire be developed with American 
energy and wisdom. 



CHAPTEE V 


THE INEFFICIENCY OF BIUTTSII TNDUS^J'JUAL 
PRODUCTION— THE POSSIBILITY OF 
TREBLING OUTPUT * 

The United Kingdom a.ud the British Empire c/mx best 
pay oS the gigantic debt which is accumulating owing to 
the War, and which may grow to an almost unimaginable 
figure, by increasing production to the utmost and by 
developing with tlie greatest (Micrgy the boundless re- 
sources with which Providence has endowe<l them. Thus 
Britain’s wealth and national ine.oiTic may he cmlarged 
so rapidly and so vastly that the cost of the W^ir may 
seem as insignificant to future generations as tlu5 cost of 
the eighteenth-century wur, and even tliat of the twenty 
years’ struggle with Napoleojiic t^rauce, a]>p(.>ars to men 
of the present ag(j , 

In the previous chaptm- I luiv'^c sliown that (^reat Britain 
and the Empire may pj-ofit from America’s example by 
developing rapidly the inland transport system and 
agricultiiriy in the United Kingdom and the whole 
Empire, and that populatio)i ami general wealth and 
well-being of Motherland and (iaughter-8tates may be 
immeasurably increased by the policy of extending and 
improving the railways a)id canals, providing cheap 
transport and promoting the rural industries with all 
the means which science, organisation and finance have 
placed at man’s disposal, a policy which has been sadly 
neglected in the past. In the following pages I shall 
endeavoiu’ to show that the manufacturing industries, 
which are the principal resource of the inhabitants of the 

* Froi/i The Nineleenih Century and After, NovcmbcT, 1918. 
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United Kingdom, have been as?* much neglected a8 the 
British transport system and British agriculture, that 
the British industries also stand in need of far-reaching 
reforms, and 1 shall show the direction in which the 
British pcoph^s may learn from the Aniejican manu- 
facturing industries and from Ameiican manufacturing 
methods as well. 

It is very widely b(‘Jieved that the American people 
owe theii’ enormous vvealth mainly to the great i^xtent of 
their territory and to the wonderful, vast ami varied 
resources of tlio soil; that th<> bulk of their income is 
derived from tlunr powxn ful rural industries, theii* wealthy 
mines and their extensive forests. The United Slates 
have undoubtedly Iiecm siuguljitly bktssed by Natiirc. 
Among the nations of t he world tl)e American people are 
the largest prodiiccis of Avheat, maize, oats, tobacco, 
cotton, cattle, pigs, timber, coal, iron ore, coppes*, Ksilvor, 
zinc, lead, sulphur, petroleum, etc. Althougli the United 
States possess a w orld-dominatiiig position in some of the 
most valuable foodstuiTs a.n<l in some of the most precious 
raw materials, thr; principal .soin;c(3 of t}u‘ country's wealth 
lies, not in its fields, forests and mines, but in its factories. 
The colossal income of the people, whicli i.s at least three 
times as great as t hat of t!io inhabitnnts of the Ibiitcd 
Kingdom, is chiefly won, not in the vast expanses of their 
plains and mountains, but within the narrow limits of 
their towns. This may l>e seeji from the following 
official figures : 


X'Ar.uK or PKomrcTioN in 

Maiiufact uiiiig iudnsiricis 
Arn'iciiltur** 

Mining . . 

Forestry . . 

Fi^licrics (1008) 


i 000 -1010. - 

Dofy.. 

. ::0,()72.0ol,87U 

8,498,3 1 1,41 
1,092,431,412 
684,479,859 
65,567,555 


Toiiil 


31,912,841,209 
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It Mall be noticed that in 1910 the prodnctious of , the 
American manufacturing industries rt>j>resentod a value 
which M^as almost twice as great as tliat of the productions 
of agriculture, mining, forestry and fishing combined. 

Many Englishmen still believe that Great Britain is the 
greatest industrial country in tlie world. That belief, 
which has been fostered by })a.rty politicians and pseudo- 
economists of the laiti^^ez fa ire school, is totally unfounded. 
Until lately the productivity of the British industries 
was unknown. Statesmen, economists and others 
interested in economic facts had to rely upon guesswork. 
Many endeavoured to prove Mk' supremaej/^ of Britain’s 
industries by means of tlu^ delusive e.xpovt figures. In 
1007 a (Census of Production for the United Kingdom was 
taken for the first time. Hence a fairly exact (comparison 
can at last bo instituted bet ween British and American 
industrial production. The ag(j of indnstiia! fiction is 
gradually being ixvplaced l>y tluit of iridnsti ial hud . 

While the first British Census of Production i*elates to 
the year 1907, the eighth AmericaJi ( Viisus of Production 
— the first Mas taken as early as relates to tlie year 

1909. The interval of two yc^ars hetwcu^n Hu; I vvo Can- 
ftuses is so small that the result obtained may in fainic^ss 
bo compared. Perhaps it would be best tliat in the future 
British Censuses would bo made to eoincich^ in dato*Mdth 
the Ameri(?an Censuses. A(a’ording to the two official 
documents, Americjan and British industj iai |)roduction 
was in 1907 and I9(»9as folk»\vs: 


An. of 
Workers. 

United Statesj, private manufactur- 
ing industries only, in 1909 .. 6,615.040 

United Kingdom, industries of all 
kinds, including the production of 
public utilities, such as gas and 
waterworks, etc., in 1907 . , 6,010,740 


Value of 
i*roductti, 

£ 

4,134,412,000 


1,617,340,000 
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It will be observed that the rmmber of workers in the 
American industries was only 10 per cent, greater than*’ 
that of the British industries, while the value of their 
productions was more than two and a half times as great. 
In other word.s, one American industrial worker had, on 
the bro.‘),dest average, a.s great an output, measured at 
wholesale prices, as had from two to tiiree British woi’kers. 
Some wholesale ]n Jt:<‘s of manufactured good.s are slightly 
higher in tlu* IJuiied (Stiites than in England and some 
aje slightly lower. On an average tlu' \Aliolesale, but 
not ih(‘ retail, jjrico h v<i is almost identical in the two 
countries. Hcaiee exported Ameriean goods can, and do, 
compete freely -.vith British goods, not only in neutral 
markets, but in the Briiish homo market as uidl. The 
highci' price of Anu^iican goods, wlien bought retail in 
the United 8tal(\s, is due io the greater cost of retailing 
in that, eountry, owing to higlier Avages for shop-assi.stants, 
rstc. It follows tliat ojio American worker produced 
approx imatt'ly as mucli as fr(»m two to tlnee British 
Avorker.s. Probably ih<; av(‘rage American AA'orker pro- 
duced at least three times as much, as will presently be 
sliown. This sn})ei'iority iii individual production is a 
most, interesting and nAOst Zmportant factor Avhich AV'ill he 
discus.sed farther on. 

Comparisons of the totals given would seem to sIioav 
that the industrial production of the United 8tate.s is 
two and a half times as great as that of the United King- 
dom. In reality it is cousidenihly greater. The British 
Census total sums up the money value of all industrial 
activities. It includes not only all factory production, 
but dwarf indnstricis, non-factory production, caiTicd on 
in shops and pitvate houses, as av(*]1. In addition it 
includes the value of hoi; es built and of hoxise repairs, of 
laundry Avork done, of railways', telegraphs ajid tele- 
phones constructed or repaired, of the woi k done by the 
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produstive national and municipal services such as war- 
ship-building by the Government, municipal gas and 
water works, etc., all of which are left out of the American 
total. Lastly, it includes the production of mines and 
quarries. In giving the British total for comparison with 
the American total, T have deducted the value produced 
by the mines and quarries, which is omitted from the 
American figure, but I have preserved the large item of 
public utilities, such as gasworks, waterworks, etc., 
because some of these services are in private luinds in the 
United States, and appear, tlierefore, under the heading 
of Private Industries in the Aniericaii Onsiis. The 
American total sums up only the production of IVuitorios 
in the accepted sense of the word, it ex])r<.‘ssly excludes 
not only the produce of the public servi('(>s, but also the 
laundry industry, the important ilem of house-building 
and repairing, and all those ?ion-faetory industries which 
are ollicially doscfribed in the llnit(*d States as " Hand 
and Neighbourliood Industries.*' 1'he latter alom^ pro- 
duced in 1900, wlieii they wore s|)ocially iict'orinted for, 
£1118,6-15,000 worth of goods. If we add to ibo American 
total this impoitaiit sum and deduct from the British 
total the largo values produced by the housebuilders and 
Jopairers and by the productive undertakings of the 
State and of the municipalities, and the various other items 
which do not appear in the American total, it will be 
clear that in 1907-1900 the manufacturing industries of 
the United States produced at least three times as much 
as the manufacturing industries of the United Kingdom, 
and that all the industrial activities of the United 
States produced likcAvise at least throe times as much 
as all the industrial activities of the British Isles. 
The fact that American industrial production was in 
1907-1909 at least three times as great as British in- 
dustrial production cannot be gainsaid. Britain has 
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lost her former industrial supremacy to the United 
States. 

In the British and in the American Censuses of Pro- 
duction the numerous industries for which statistics are 
given are divided into a few large groups. Let us now 
compare the British and American industries by gi‘Oups. 
As the grouping has Jiot been absolutely identical in the 
two countries, some rearrangement was necessary to 
make the results fairly (joinparable. The rearrangement 
effected yields tlie followiiig ciomparative and comparable 
data: 

British am» Americav Tndiistkial Production in 
1007 -] 909. 


of tool, diink, and 

J’nilcd ^^tates 
hi Jf»09. 

£ 

United King 
(lorn in 1907- 

£ 

tobacco . . 

1.020.21!), 009 

197,7:14,900 

Iron and sted and thoir products, 
iaclufsiv’ii oi’ IjuuI v<dnclc.s, rail- 
way vehicles, railway repair 
siiop.s,s]iipbuilding,a.gri<*ull ural 
and ekadriciil macln'iicry. etc. 

!*24.704,000 

.^7."), 196,000 

Textiles a.iuJ <*lot]ruig 

«12.:{!)S.()00 

141,554,000 

Timber and Woodworkiuix'Iiadcs 

:i37,«r»5.ooo 

46,390,000 

J^oatlier and Jjca-ther gouds 

198,513,000 

:M,928,000 

I’aper and priniiiit; 

235,857,000 

61,308,000 

Ohei 111 cals 

305,320,000 

75,032,000 

Stone, clay and glass (exclusive of 
building and repairing) 

IOC, ,347,000 

29,608,000 

Productions of rnetal, elusive of 
iron aud stc<‘l . . 

218,082,000 

93,465,000 

Various 

180,138,000 

34,564,000 


While the production of the textile and clothing trades 
was 10 per cent, greater in the United States than in the 
United Kingdom, that of the American iron and steel 
industries was nearty two and a half times as greiit as 
that of the British. The production of the other metal 
industries was more than two and a half times as great in 
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America as in the United Kingdom ; that of the stone, 
elay and glass-working industj-ies was moif^ than threi^ 
and a half times as great; and tliai of paper and printing 
nearly four times as great. The ontpnt of chemicals in 
America exceeded that of the United ICingdorn more than 
four times, anti that of inannfacliircd food, dj ink a)id 
tobacco more tlian five times. That of leatlu^r and 
leather goods was more than liv^e and a lialf times, tliat 
of the wood-working iiidiistj ies was seven times, and that 
of the not classified ijidusfcries more than eight times as 
great in the United states as in (treat Britain. In giving 
the total of the stone, clay and glass- working industries, 
I have (leducted from the Britisfi Kgures the value of 
building and repairing, as (X>rn‘.>j)onding tignrt‘s are not 
included in the Anuxioari total. I have not; l)een able 
to obtain the Ainorieaji building and ro])airing totals, 
but only Iluj cost of tlie American buildings raised in Uic 
fifty-one priiu‘ipal cil ic\s. 'rh(>ir value e.oinpar^xl as follows 
with that of the budrlings ef’e(*led in the whole of the 
United Kingdom : 

V’aliio oj’ buildings r.jiscd in liit\-«»nr p)’in<ripii] r 

United <*itics. only in 1*101) . . . . )ol,i.S7,0uu 

Value, of buildings raised in tbc vviiole m Hie L nin d 

Kingdojii ill 11)07 :J0.r>7Ha)oo 

The value of Am('rie:in buiidin'js e«oirdj;ucted in the 
fifty-one great towns a]f>Tie was ju-ariy {our i imes as large 
as that of the British building.s erected in the wJiole of tlie 
United Kingdom. If figures ucre available for ; he 
wdiole of the United States, the value of tla^ American 
building operations would probably be at. least live times 
as great a.s tliat of the British building opcTations. It is 
worth noting that New York and ]>rf»okJyn alone con- 
structed in 1900 buiidiiigs to the value of i:50,06.‘hu00, a 
figure which exceeds that foi* the wholt; of the United 
Kingdom by more t han t35 per cent. 
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The superiority in production possessed by the great 
American industries over the British industries is obviously 
overwhelming. This impression is strengthened by com- 
paring a few repre.sentative individual indxistries of the 
two coimtries : 


i United 
States 

Vnited i 
Kingdom ; 

SuperioHly, 


j in 1000. 

i 

in 1907- ; 


Shipbuilding iind re- 

i 

I ^ 

Sl 


pairing exclusive ol 
warships . . 

! 14,072, (KH) 

41,039, OOOiBritish 3-1'old 

( Jottou goods 

1 25,078,000: 1 32,000,0001 

5% 

Dyeing and linisliing 
textiles 

10,711,000 

! 

18.000,000; 

8".'. 

Brewing and nialtiiig 

82,010,000 

67,2r»4,000i A merican 25% 

Soap and caTidlos . . 
Oocoa, chocolal.i^ and 
confectionery 

22,898,000 

12,707.000; 

2-lold 

31,437,000 

IG.171.000i 

» * *-> 19 

Matclics 

2,271.000 

802,000; 

2.1 „ 

Paint, colours and 
varnish 

24. 978, 000' 

9, 1 27,000; 

„ 21 „ 

Railway carriages and 
waggons . . 

24,740,000 

i 

9.850,000i 

21 „ 

Pens and pencils 

2,5.39,000 

791,000. 

„ 8 

Hats and caps 

10,.598,000 

5.250,000: 


Clothing 

Glass and glassware 

190,600.000 

63,109.000' 

„ 8 

18,419,000 

4.899,000’ 

:u 

Cement 

12,641,000, 

3,021,000: 

3-’ 

19 ’J 1» 9 9 

Leather tanning and 
dressing 

05,575,000’ 

I 

18,289.000; 

„ H .. 

Paper ' .. | 

53,531.000. 

13,021,000; 


Gloves . . . . i 

4,720.000 

1, 050,000' 

41 „ 

Hosiery . . . . j 

40,029.000 

8,792,000i 

4-1 ., 

Boots and slices 

102,357,000 

20,095,000; 

19 ^ 99 

Cutlery and tools . . 

1.653,000, 

2,047,0001 

99 O yy 

Cardboard boxes 

10,970,000 

2,067,000 

99 99 

Wooden furniture . . 

43,207,000 

7,684,000 

99 99 

Butter and cheese . . 

54,911,000 

10,164,000 

99 5^ „ 

Fertilisers 

20.794.000 

3,652,000 

>1 ^ 99 

Silk goods 

39,382,000 

6,345,000 

9 9 7^ 9 9 

Pianos, organs, etc. . . 

17,957,000 

1,865,000 

99 *» 

Firearms and Am- 
munition . . 

6.822,000 

677,000 j 

>» 99 

Clocks and watches. . 

7,039,000 

613,000 

llj 

Motor-cars . . . . i 

49.840,000 

3,585, 000| 

„ H „ 
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The advocates of the policy of laissez faire frequently 
assert that Groat Britain is the foremost industrial 
nation in the world. They habitually “ prove ” that 
reckless assertion by pointing to the figures of England’s 
foreign trade and to England’s .supremacy in ship- 
building and the cotton industry. In the table given all 
the individual industries arc* included for which com- 
parative data of output aT-c av^ailahle. They show that 
in 1907-1909 the output of the British shipbuilding 
industry was three times as groat as that of the American 
shipbuilders. Unfoi tunately, it seems lik<"Jy that Eng- 
land’s paramountcy in shi]>building may bo transferred 
to the United States in consequence of the War. Besides, 
the shipbuilding industry is not as important as is 
generally believed. Mea.sureti by value, it represents 
only one-fortieth of England’s industrial production. 
The yearly output of tlie cotton industry is more than 
thi’ee times as valuable as that of shipbuilding. In the 
cotton industry English production had in 1907-1909 an 
advantage of noarlj^ ii per ccuit. over the United States, 
while the Biiti.sh dyc'iug and finishing of textiles had an 
advantage of nearly 8 p<T cent. Ij) the.^e two indu.stries 
Englaud’.s suj)eriority was infinitesimal, and had pj'obably 
disai^peared before the War. fii biowhig and malting 
the Americans were only 5 per c<ul . ahead of the British, 
but in all the otlior iiulnstries enumeraled Amcrioa’s 
superiority over the United Kingdom was viuy great, 
ranging from twofold in the case of .soap and candies, 
cocoa, chocolate and confectionery, in the making of 
which little skill is requinai, to a fivefold American 
superiority in boots and shoos, cutlery, furniture, etc., to 
a more than sevenfold superiority in .silk mamifaotures 
to a more than ninefold superiority in pianos and organs, 
and to a fourteenfold superiority in motor-cars. It is 
significant that, shipbuilding excepted, England’s iji- 
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duslrial position is strongest in those industries which 
are carried on by the cheapest, and largely by female and 
juvenile, labour, itnd that America’s superiority is 
greatest in tliose industx’jo.s which require the highest 
degree of scicrWificj organisation, tlie most perfect and the 
most powerinl jiiachinoi-y, and tlie greatest technical 
skill. 

Now let us study the progress of some American 
industries since ISuO, the year when, the first Industrial 
Census was taken: 


F ear. 

1850 

1914 1015 

Betw'cen 

United States increased fourfold, Mie number of industrial 
w'age-earriers sevenfold, and tlie value of their industrial 
productions no less t han twcnity four-fold. During the 
period under consideration tlie value of output increased 
three and a half times as fast as the number of the workers. 
In other words, the avcJ'age production per worker, 
measured by value, was in 1915 thrt‘e and a half times as 
great as it was in 1850. However, as the prices of most 
manufactured goods Ixave been greatly reduced since 
1850, the quantity of goods produced per worker has 
increased considerably more than three and a half-fold, 
notwithstanding tlie grcnit shortening of w^orking hours. 
Mechanical progress has evidently more than quadrupled 
the productive power of the average American factory 
worker since the middle of the last century. 


rr , yumherof ! Value of aU 

t-ojmlohon. , ; ProiluviH. 

Jfols. 

23J!)1,«7« : 057,059 j 1,010,106,016 

08,640,491 ! 7.030.337 ! 24,246,434,724 


1850 rtiifl 1914-1015 (he population of the 
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It is very interesting to follow the development of bome 
of the American, industries in detail. 


Productiox of — 


Year, 

Pig-Iron, 

Cotton (Hoods. 

Woollou 

(Hoods. 

S'/7/i' (roods. 


Tons. 

Dots. 

Dots. i 

Dots. 

1850 .. 


61,860,184 

48,608,770 i 

1,800,476 

imo .. 

821,223 

115.681,774 

73,454,000 i 

6,607,771 

1870 .. 

1,065,170 : 

1 177,489,739 ; 

100.257.262 ! 

12,210,662 

1880 .. 

3,835,191 : 

: 102,000,110 j 

238,085.686 • 

41,033,045 

1890 .. 

9,202,703 

1 267,081.724 j 

270,527,511 1 

87,208,454 

1900 ..i 

13,789,242 ; 

; 339,200,320 1 

206,!>i)0,404 = 

107,256,258 

1910 .. 

i 27,303.567 ; 

i 628,301,813 i 

5()7.U5(),71<> ! 

106,011,077 

UU5 . , 

i 30,066,152* 

701,301,000 : 

404.24‘»,8]3 ' 

254,01 1,000 


Since 1850 the jjroduetion of woollen goods has in- 
creased tenfold, that of cotton goods eleven and a half- 
fold, that of pig-iron fifty- live- fold and that of silk goods 
one hundred and fifty-fold. In 1850 AnKaican produc- 
tion in all these was quite insignificant eonipared witli 
Britisli production. Now the Unitcal States are by far 
the larg(‘st producers in the world of iron and steel and 
of the goods made from them, of woollen goods and silk 
goods, and very likely their cotton industry has by now 
overtaken that of Great Britain as well. 

In 1840 England introduced Free Trade. Mi*. Cobden 
had assured his political and industrial oppom nts and all 
those who doubted the wisdom of tliat policy that Eng- 
land’s industrial supremacy was unchallenged and uii- 
challcngable ; that England “was, and always would 
remain, the workshop of the world.” At that time 
England mined two-thirds of the world's coal, produced 

* The figures for 1913 have been given, as tlie War made 
American iron production temporarily abnormal. 
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twQ-thirds of the world’s iron, worked up two- thirds of 
the world’s cotton, possessed two-thirds of the world’s 
shipping, etc. Since then England has lost her industrial 
paramountcy, which she had acquired under the most 
rigid form of Protection, and the United States have 
taken her place as the world’s principal and most 
prosperous manufacturer. During the Free Trade period 
some British industries have prospered and progressed, 
and others, such as agriculture, the silk industry, etc., 
have declined and decayed. Progress is a term of com- 
parison. Progrc.ss is not. aljsolutt', but is relative. Com- 
jmred with the tremendous industrial advance made by 
the manufacturing industries of the United States since 
1850 under high Protection, that of the British industries 
on the w'hole made during the same time under Free 
Trade is quite insignificant. 


Before 1850 tlie Americans wore a nation of frugal 
farmers. Since then they hav(5 become the greatest and 
the richest indxistrial nation in the world. How' pro- 
foundly social conditions and the lih) of the people have 
been affected by this eliange may be gauged from the 
following figures: 


PitonncTioN OF 


year. 

; M enm 

Clothing, 

1 

Womev's 

Clolhing, 

F aruitit re. 


PoU, 

Poh. 

Dok, 

1850 .. 

48,312,000 


17,663,000 

1800 .. 

.. ; 80,8.3 J, 000 ■ 

7,181,000. ' 

25,632,000 

J870 .. 

l-i8.6«0,000 

12,001,000 i 

68,522.000 

)880 .. 

. . ' 200.548.000 ’ 

32.005,000 

77,846,000 

1890 .. 

. . : 2.!) 1,020,000 

68,164,000 i 

111,743,000 

1900 . . 

.. ' 270.717,000 

150,340,000 i 

125,310,000 

1905 .. 

. . 1 :i5r).707.ooo 

247.662,000 

170,447,000 

1910 .. 

.. ! 485,677.000 

384,752,000 j 

229,197,000 

1915 ,, 

.. i 458,211,000 i 

473,888,000 j 

265,706,000 


I 
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Year. 

Bread and 
Bakery 
Products. 

Coufec- 

iidnery. 

Beer. 

Cigars and 
Cigarettes. 


Dole. 

Dots. 

Dols. 

Dots. 

1850 

13,294,000 

3,041,000 

5,729.000 

1 1 

1860 .. 

16,080,000 

5,361,000 

21,31 1,000 

9.069.000 

1870 .. 

36,908,000 

15,923,000 

55,707,000 

! 33.374.000 

1880 .. 

65, 825,000 

25,637,000 

101,058,000 

1 63,980,000 

1890 .. 

128,422,000 

55,997,000 

182,732,000 

; 129.693,000 

1900 .. 

176,361),000 

60,644,000 

236.'n5,0O0 

i 159,959,000 

1905 .. 

269,583,000 

87,087,000 

298,346,000 

i 214,344,000 

1910 .. 

396,865,000 

134,796,000 i 

374,730,000 

1 260,088,000 

1915 .. 

491,893.000 

170,845,000 .i 

t•12, i 49,000 

! 314,884,000 


Between 1850 and 1915 Iho pi*odii(‘.l ion of men's 
clothes has ineroased more than nijiefold, but between 
1860 and 1915 — tlioro arc no ligiircs for 1850 — tJu^ pro- 
duction of women's clolfios inorc*a.so(l more tiian sixty- 
five- fold. In 1860 the industrial output of women’s 
clotlies was loss tlian one-tenth that of men’s clothes. 
W’^omon evidently w'ore cliicfly garments made at homo. 
In 1915 the American women \v('re uf) lojiger dressed in 
homo mado (dotlies, for the industrial production of 
women’s clothes havl overtak(*u tli.it of men’s elotlies. 
In 1850 the industrial production of ])rea(i and bakirry 
products was quite insigiiilicant. The thrifty American 
housewdves Jiot only nrulc their owe ehjiJics, l)iit baked 
their own bread. Since thc'n the industrial piodiiction 
of bread, etc., has increased nearly fortyhdd. 

The vast increase in the opulence of tluj AnKuican 
people and the change wdiicli the rapid increase of wealtli 
has effected in the lives and habits of llio people can Ijfj 
seen, furthermore, from the production of furniture, 
which between 1850 ami 1015 has grown fifteonfold. 
Cigars and cigarettes have taken tlu* place of tlie ciK;ap 
and popular pipe. While the production of smoiving 
tobacco lias bicreascMl eight and a half-fold since I8H0, 

9 
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that of cigars and cigarettes has grown no less than 
thirty-five fold during the same period, and the value of 
cigars and cigarett(^s cousiimed is now double that of 
smoking tobiueo. Siju^e 1850 the production of con- 
fect ioneiy lias increased fifty-sev^on foJd, and tliiit of beer 
no k^ss than seveiity-ei. 'IV>ld. Of course, in llie middle 
of last, century m my American Jiousowives not 

only baked their iiit Cii- rmcl made their ovn clothes, but 
browed their liusband's bet j*. 

The fads and tigures KSiip|)li( d in llu'se ]>ag('s ])i*ovo that 
Oreat Britain is no longer the worl^sliop of tlie world; 
that the American mainifaduring industiics, which, in 
JS50, w(‘i*e fpiite insignificant if compared witJ) thos{^ of 
Great Britain, have advanced at so cxI i-aoidinarily rajrid 
a rale llait their combined output is now three times as 
great as tliat of all the British industries; tliat Great 
Britain has lo^t Jun* former manufactmiug supnunacy in 
all iudusti‘ies, a Ui\\\ ami that tlie paramountey 

even of lliese few has t)t>coine <*xeoedingly precarious. 
Naturally it will be asked: Wliy hare the American 
manufacturing indnstrics (expanded so rai>i(lly as to 
overtake, and (o outpace crompletely, the okbestablivshed, 
powerful and wealtliy industries of Groat Britain '( 

cause of America’s wonderful industrial advaiKe 
is not to be found in the great natural resources of the 
United Stales, for nalmal resources, however great, do 
not. exploit themselves, hut arc^ exploited by men. Tln^ 
United States ovv(' their industrial supremacy to the 
energeti(^ activity of the Amcu'ican Government and 
people. Auu'rica’s manufacturing sueeess is duo mainly 
to two reasons: to the tecdiuical policy pursued by both 
employers and employed, and to tlie eeonomie polic^y 
pursued hy 11k‘ American Government and p ople. 

in the opening pages of this pap^i* I have shown, by 
comparing the entire industrial production of the United 
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States and of Great Britain and the number of iuduatriai 
workers employed in tlie two couiitrios, that in 1 90 7-1 909 
production per worker was approximately tJnee times as 
great in the United States as in the United Kingdom. 
That fact seems so extraordinaiy and so incredible tlnit it 
seems necessary to cstablisl^. its eorrectness by a more 
detailed investigation. Unfortunately, the Br i tisJi and 
American industries have been difica'ontly classified in 
the Censuses of Production, flonce oiu' to rely 

for comparison on those industries for whicli eomparabk? 
statistical data are ava.ilal>lc. In these comparable 
ijidustries production per wage c?ar nr was in 1907-1909 
as follows (sec p. !2{)): 

The gross output pen* vvorkci* ])er year gives tlu^ value of 
tile average worker's yearly production al Avliolesale 
prices. It includes, thereforen no! only the value of Itis 
personal work, but also the value of the various matcriaJs 
used by inin in Jiuiunfact Tiring and the grnieral expenst\s 
of the factory, such as rent, tax(‘S, deprr oiatioM, VV'O 

can easily ascertain the jict oulpul of tl»e workers l)y 
deducting from ttu^ value of tluMi gross jiroduct tlu^ value 
of the materials \\ lii(*n they Ijavo used in manufacturing 
and the genoi'al ljujtory expenses, for which items data 
arc furnished l>y tlie (Vnsuses. The net i>uij)ut figures 
resulting from this rviliK^l iou give Vrdue of the work 
Avhi(*h the \voi*kej*s have a,ctually d<ue’, as tlie cost of the 
raw materials used and tJu^ faetoiy expenses Jiiive bc^cu 
eliminated. The cost- of raw- materials userl in manu- 
facturing and geiieial factory expenses diffei* in tJie 
United States ami Great Britaiji. Hence; \vc (;an best 
ascertain the erticiency of production au.d of labouj* in the 
two countries by compai’ing the net output figures jx;r 
worker. 

A glance at the tabic given shows tJiat both the gross 
and the net output per worker was very neaiiy throe 
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!Iio(»ts tiiid rtlioiis 
(>a-rd board bo.xi* ’ . . 
But ter and r 
Come lit; 

Clothing 

Coeoa, ehocolalc ;iFid 
eonlVctiouory 
<h)ttoii goods 
(Mocks and \valclies 
("Jutlory and lords , , 
J)yoi!ig and linish- 
iug Uvxlilos 
(Jas works , , 
Firoarijis and aiu- 
luunition 

(•11 0 VOS 

Hats and caps 
Hosiery 

ijcathor tanning and 
tlrossijig , . 

Idino 

IVr(5 w i n g and i n a 1 n ng 
Matches 

Paint, colours, and 
varnish . . 

Paper 

Pons and pem ils . . 
Print ing and puf>- 
lishing 

Railway vehicles . . 
Silk goods . , 

Soap and candM^s . . 


Average per head 
for all the indus- 
tries euuinerated 


Net Out put per Worker 
per Week, 

"j 

Vnited I United 
St ale a I Kitiydom 
loop. I in 1907. 


i ^ 

! £ 

1 £ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

</. 

51(5 

171 

i :.5 

10 

(.f 

1 

7 

4 

: 275 

]Of5 

2 

15 

0 

1 

0 

0 

! 2,979 

: 195 10 

S 

:i 

i) ! 

2 

8 

1 

i 472 

J 92 

4 

17 

8 i 

»y 

10 

10 

j 484 

1 

: 158 

4 

7 

4 ; 

1 

3 

11 

i (5(52 

1 290 

4 

18 

5 

1 

12 

3 

j 9:52 

i 2:50 

2 

13 

9 i 

1 

10 

() 

I 29(5 

: 137 

4 

3 

0 ' 

{ 

1 

9 

i 923 

! 

j 104 

4 

1 

0 

J 

8 

1 

i .‘579 

; 1 84 

4 

4 

3 i 

J 

18 

11 

! 897 

i 422 

1 1 

10 

7 : 

4 

1 

i 

! 404 

152 

4 

9 

! 

2 ; 

2 

2 

8 

4U5 

2:53 


iO 


T 

11 

2 

! 414 

149 

4 

1 

10 I 

1 

5 

1(1 

309 

181 

O 

2 

8 

1 

3 

5 

! 1,054 

i 

o.s<» 

4: 

13 

1 ^ 

2 

Tf 

0 

; 258 ' 

14! 1 

.3 

2 

4: ' 

1 

i:.5 

5 

i (5,209 

9:r; i 

1 9 

10 

5 

(5 

7 

3 

1,729 : 

408 [ 

7 

.‘5 

1 

1 

13 

0 

! 4,012 i 

C375 

12 

9 

*» 

*> 

*> 

10 

2 

15,84(5 i 

4,201 

5 

*» 

r> 

5 i 

<ik 

2 

8 

710 ! 

24! 

4 

5 

0 : 

1 

9 

8 

1,154 1 

1,1.33 

7 

16 

11 I 

.3 

1.3 

J 

1 2,274 I 

1.127 i 

4 

0 

5 ! 

2 

7 

5 

9S9 i 

(508 ! 

:5 

9 

3 i 

1 

1 

2 

; 2, l «)0 

.1,092 j 

II 

,7 

8 1 

2 

19 

8 

1 I 

i 1,747 1 

- ... j 

1 

617 j 

5 

17 

7 1 

2 

3 

1 


! Gross Output per 
Worker 2 )er Year. 


United j United 
States I K inqdom 
in 1009. I in 19()7. 
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tirnos as great in tho United States «s in Great Britain. 
Tho gross output per average workei' ])er yoiu* for all the 
twenty-six iiidustrios enumerated v.as in 1 DOT- 1900 
£!,747 in the United States and only £017 in Great. 
Britain. The not output per worktvr per week for all 
these twenty-six industries was £r> 17s. 7d. in the United 
SLatos aiifl only £2 2>s. hi. in Great Britiiin. That is a 
tremendous diffoj’enee wlvieh show.s that the United States 
are far ahead of Groat Britain in nia.nnfaei uririg ofliciency. 
It shows that tljo American iiHlustries have overtaken 
the British not so mueli owiiig to th(i siipcTiority of 
Ameriea's iiatnral resojucc's jis owing io the superiority 
of AmeTi(^an manufacturing nadliods. 

Tlie tahle conhiins all tho iiiduslries for whicdi coni' 
parable da.ta can bo oxtract<‘d from the British and 
.^Vmorican C(uisiis(.-s of Broduciioii. It has not beem 
com piled with tJic intoiitiou of making out a case, and it 
is to be regrette<i that some of the most ollicient American 
industries, such as the iron and sloci industries, tho 
machinery trades, etc., had to bo omitted. Their in- 
clusion w'ould undoubtedly Jiave eonsiderahly iiHjreased 
tho superiority of the output- of tlio average American 
worker over the oiitjiut of tho av<M*age. Britisli woi’kcr. 

VV^agos depend obviously upon not output. In fact, 
they are paid out of not output. As the manufiieturer 
has to tlnd the inonoy for tlie matoiials used and for tho 
general expenses of his factory, the net outpist of his 
workers cre/itC'S the. fund which is divitled between 
employer and cnn]iloyed. It fnrni.siies botli the manu- 
facturer’s profits and the worker's wages. Btdorc' the 
War British labour leadf'rs frequently ass(Tted that the 
relative lowness of Bintisli wages w'as duo to defective 
distribution, to the greed of tho capitalists. 14ie last 
column of the tabk) establishes that before the War 
British wages were low' because of the low value of not 
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production per wwker. As no factory can bo run at a 
loss for a prolonged period, no worker can hope to earn 
in wages more than the net value of his work, and if the 
net valiKi of his labour comes on an average only to about 
£2 pel’ \ver>k, 1i<? canuot. hope to earn nuno than that sum, 
( vcn if tlui manufacturers should be willing to work 
without profits. Even the advent of tlie Socialist 
millenninm itannot extract higli w^ages out of a low net 
jirodnction per worker. Before the War American wages 
were on an av(M’a.gc about three times as liigh as were 
British wage's simply because aiUiial net production per 
worker was a1)ont tlireo times as great in thc! Unitod 
States as in Croat Britain. According to official records 
the following wage's, were currently paid on May 1, 1914, 
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4’he fact that before tiie Wai' production [ler worker 
was on an average three times as groat in (lie United 
States as in (Jrei)4: Britain is clearly ostablislied by the 
oflicial figures given. It (‘aimot bo denied. However, 
as, generally speaking, the American w-orkers work fewer 
hiours per week than the Britisli workers — there are, of 
<rouvse, some exceptions — tlie superiority of the American 
output per w'orker per liour is oven greater tlian that 
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shown by the figures, which relate to their per 

year and per week. 

\\ hy was in 1907-1909 an American worker able to do 
as mncli work as t hrci' English workers engaged in the 
identical callings ? 

A worlcer’s output depends upon si vc ial factors. 
Among these the fol lowing two fire partiiniiarly iiufiortant : 
tlie type of mac]iinc‘i*y used and the power by vvliieh that 
machinery is driven. It is generally kno\\'n that the 
luiited Slates are far ahead of (treat Britain in the use 
of labour-saving inaeliiru^ry of the most peileet type. 
However, in addition to better machinery the American 
industrif^s use far greaterr engine-power with wliich to 
keep their machines in motion. This may be sc^m from 
the following comparative figures: 

IToaSIC-POAVER ITSKD IN TUK 'I'WKNTY-SlX TkVOKS lUmVIOUSLY 

KNrMi:K.\Ti;n. 



So. of 

Ilorsm- f*oir(‘r 


WorfiJ:rs. 

toiCtL 

Uni fed Stfxte^ 

1.082,777 

1,770, 22.7 

Uiiitt‘d Kiiit^doni 

l,000,r)72 

2,non.;;r)4 


HoraeJ^iywer 
inn' ThonHaml 
Wovkri'H. 


2.40!) 

IJS2 


Tlio .startling inhaiority of England's industrial output 
per worker is duo partly to the iiidillerenee to progrc'ss 
and to the conservatism of ttie cm])loynrs; partly, and 
probably principally, to the hostility of the Briti.sh trade 
unions to meelia nii^al im prove men t.s and t o t heir 
pernicious policy of restricting output by all means in their 
power. In organisation, and especially in mechanical 
efliciency, the British industries, which formerly .stood 
first in the world, are now" far behind their American 
competitors. Many conn)etent American observers have 
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pointed out to their countrymen the unwisdom of the 
policy of aiitagOTiising machineiy and rostrieting output 
wliicb has ])oon pursued hy llie British trade unions, 
holding tliem up as a. warning example. In the final 
rtepoj't of the Aineri(\vn rudustrial Commission of 10<'2 
we read : 

That the leudency of working inon is to restrict the 
output of their labour w ithin more or less definite limits, 
vvhitdi they have come to consider right and just, is 
undeniable. . . . The tr.‘».de unions of Groat Biatain, for 
instance, have always hoen relativt' 15 '’ stronger thaii tliose 
of Atneiiea, and at the sattie time the tendency to fix 
definite limitat ions to tlio performance.' of each wwkman 
has been stronger tliere. One standard cont.j'ast hotwcHUi 
ijidustria.1 ('ondilions in Great. Britain and in the United 
Stales is tlie grc'alcr froi'dom of the American w^orkman 
from rc'strictive rules. To it is often atti'ibuted, in a 
]arg(' degree, his greater activity and ctTect iveness. The 
alleged decline of BritisJi industry is often laid at the door 
of the nnions, by reason of their limitation of tlie product 
of their members. 

. - . Tluu'C' cun be little <loubt that in the long run the 
interests of all elassc's will best be promoted by making 
the aggregate production of wealth as groat as possible, 
so long as the workuion are not crowded beyond their 
strength. Certainly any general attemj)t to reduce tlio 
efficiency of Anu'rican labour Avill eheek the progr(%ss of 
our industries, and w ill l^ampei* ns in competition with tlio 
othei* great producing nations. The high pj'oductivity 
of our industries at the ]>resent time is in part due to the 
superior methods and machinc-ry used, but also in no 
small degree to tlie greater (uicrgy and skill, of the Ameri- 
can labourer. That high degree of energy and skill is the 
cause, at least in part, of the higher wages which American 
w’orking-men usually receive. 


Tlie Report Regulation and Restriction of Output ” 
published by tlio United Stales Commissioner of Labour 
in 1904, stated: 
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Perliaps the most significant fact brought about by this 
investigation is the striking difference between . . . 
Great Britain and the Ignited States. . . . \n (vivat 
Britain tJie justification of vested rigid s is avowed, and 
shows itself strongly in the dislike of cajutalists t o discai d 
old and oiit-of-date machinery and methods of business, 
and in the obstacles jilaced by unionists in tlic way of 
machinery and division of labour which tend to eliminate 
their acquired skill. . . . 

One can readily understand liow difficult it is to make 
any change Mffiatever in the Knglish engiruu^i ing industry. 
Each party knows exactly Avhat it is gelt ing when working 
on traditional lines with traditional machinery Jind oh I 
melliods, Tlie working-man is afraid tliat if any (*}iang(\ 
hoMX'Vcr slight, is made, his pay per unit of (dfort ill be 
lowered. On the other Jiaiid, tlie I'lnployer is airaid tliat 
any proposed chango of whatev(‘r natnri^ will result in 
friction and controversy witli his workmen. Ho fears 
that, should he rc'organise his slioj) with cxpensivi' and 
more modem juaelnuery, his employi^cs would (hMkt 
refuse to work the tioav machines, or, not being familiar 
with the j)Ower of the machiiK^ry, would dema.nd a rate 
of pay which would more than absoi’b tlu^ profits from its 
use, or, suspecting that they Avere not gifting a. sufficient 
rate of pay on tlie machine, would ii^strict the output so 
as to make the venture' iinpi’ofitablo. 


The Report on Cotton Mauufacluivs, pu])lisli(‘d bj^ the 
United Stales Tiiriff Board in i 1)J 2, said : 

In the case of plain looms (not automalic) tlu^ Euglisli 
weaver seldom tends more than four looms, while in tliis 
country a AveaA^er rarely tc^iids less than six, and nioi’i^ 
frequently eight, or even t welve, if equipped with Avarj)- 
stop motions . ’ ’ Fu rthermon Engli s j i iiianufactuiers 
make little use of automalic looms, of wliich there were 
less than 0,000 in May, 1911, in the whole of England, 
wlide in the Xhiited States there arc well over 200,000. 
It is estimated that thei-o are now about 10,000 of these 
looms in use in England, and about 1 5,000 on the Con- 
tinent. Where automatic looms can be used, a single 
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weaver commonly tends twenty looms, and sometimes 
as many as twenty- eiglit. ... 

Several reasons arc advanced for the delay in the more 
general adoption of ilu^ automatic loom in England. For 
one thing, the automatic loom costs about two and a half 
times Mio o?’dinary plain loom, and this has deterred many 
English milts alreadj^ e<(uipped Avith plain looms from 
adopting tliein. . . . An additional reason for the 
limited use of the automatic looms appears to be the 
objection to thorn of the labour unions, which have been 
afraid tliat tliey would be used to displace labour and to 
tJirow more ^vork on tlie Aveaver without pro])ortiouately 
iiio-easing his earnings. 

Professor Taus>sig of University wrote in his 

excelhmt bOt)k Som.K A^^pt^rls of the Tariff QueMioa, 
lisherl in 1 01 r>: 

Whatever be one’s sympathy Avith labour organisations, 
it is not to be (leni(Mj that a Avidl-entrenclied union tends 
to oppose the introduction of labour-saving devices. This 
attitude is the inevitabh'; coUvSequonce of the dependence 
of laborers on liirc by c.i[)italist employers. The first 
effect of a new machine oi* a bettor vearrangement is to 
displaces so nu‘ labourers or to lower tlieir pay. Moreover, 
tlie beli<‘f in making work " is too deep-rooted to permit 
the installat ion. of impiavcfl process(‘s without strong 
though silent opposition. The mere exisb nee of a |)o\veT- 
fiil rmion — one not to be fought \vithout heavy loss — has 
a benumbing influence, cheeking the very consideration 
of radical chajig<*s and tending to keep industry in its 
estal)lishcd gj ooves. iSueh Avas and is the influence of the 
strong oi*ganisn.tiou of the British iron-workers (the 
engineers); it led to struggles and strikes, in Avhieh the 
union, though soniotimes beaten, retained a strong 
position. TIio Anua ican iroiv makers, themselves men of 
overmastering temperamcmt, and engaged in an industry 
where (‘hauges wove rapid, shook loose from this sort of 
eontrol. Beyond doubt, tliey Avere induced to adopt a 
drastic non-union policy by another circumstance: 
infraction of discipline by the union men and tlicir 
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opposition to discharge of the insiibordiiiato and incom- 
petent. . . . All in. all, tlu^. defeat of the muon inovc' 
inent to make tlic iron iiidiislry mor<^ free and 

more vigorous, so far iis concerns the: iul.va.n('c of pro- 
ductive power and tlie clu'apening of t he products. . . . 

In tlie Welsh tinplate industry the union long en- 
coursvge.d, and the worknien maintained, ilic jiolioy of re 
stricting output ; and they o])posed labour-saving devices. 
It would seeju et a.)* that the (nnplo3a*7‘s also, estal)lishc(l 
as thi^y had long l)e'*n in apj)aren(ly st'cun^ possession of 
the ( inplate tradig 1\^11 into a certain stolid (*-onsei'vatism. 
S^^mothing like st.‘{.gnation sot in. . . . 

Even for ordi!ta?y looms the English weavtws o])])ose 
rearrangement s anti reductions in pi<‘ee l ates hen 
improvements )n<ikc it ])OSsil)l<' for a weavta* to operate 
with the same (effort ami eJtenlion a largei* numl)er of 
looT 7 ]s. lienee, as was noted a f)\oinent iigt), tlie (dioctivo- 
ness of labour is less in E77gland,ev(ai wliero i)Ower looms 
of the same general type as in the United States are nsc^d. 
This ditliculty is aecentuated by tht‘ idtitiule of the 
English weavers toward tlu.^ automatic loom. The 
wt^avers arc afraid of the m^w d<‘viee; it { hrcMtons to make 
employment less. TJiey art' not tlis.])osed to work the 
looms to thei?- maximum output; they ai*e loth to acccipt 
reduced iiicsce-work mttis, ov'^eii tliough tliey t^ati Ciirri as 
mutdi, even more. It is the familiar a.nd almost inevitable 
tlisposiiionto '"make work/’ the hostility to labour-saving 
a])pliances. It may .not takt> the form of overt and 
umjucdificd refusal, but it leads to a sikml, stolitl oppt»- 
sition. Against this the. cinploviU’ ea.rmot i7iake headway 
without fricaioji and loss, cspeeially wlieu his power of 
discharge and his ability to insist on the full productivity' 
of machinery are hampcj’cd f)y a strong labour union. 

Mr. F. Wk Taylor, the eminent American engineer, who 
is revolutionising industry by his methods of oi aanisation 
based on the minutest time-study and inolion study, 
wrote in his book Shop-Managemcnl: 

There is no qiK'sfioii tlip.t the creator tlie d;;.ily otifput 
of (he averayo itidividual in a (tafle, the Avill iie 
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1 lie average wagers oiinicd in the trade, and that in the 
long run turning out a largo amount of work each day will 
give them higluvr wago«, steadier iind more work, instead 
()i thl (>^\ ijig 1 hern out of work. Tfie worst tiling that a 
labor union can do Tor its members in tiro long run is to 
limit the amount of work whicdi tliey allow each workman 
to do ill a day. . . . 

For bi(h ling their members to do more than a given 
amount of work in a day has berm Hie gi'oatest mistake 
made by the Knglisb trade unions. "I'he whole of that 
coiuitry is suffering more or less from this error now. 
Their workmen an^ for this re:uu>n rt'Ceiviiig lower wages 
tlian they might get, and in uiivny easels Hie men, under 
Hm in!Iuencc of t!iis idea, have grown so slow that they 
Avould find it dibieulf to do a. good day's work even if 
|)ubli(^ opinion (‘ucoiiraged them in it. . . . Any sclu>me 
wliieh curtails Hk* output should be recognised as a device 
for lowering wages in tlie Jong rnn. 


Shortly b<'fore the. War ;\rr. Taylor told mo in a most 
interesting letter: 

Years ago I ari'ived at the (onelnsion that imdcr- 
produetion Wiis Hi(‘ most serious problem which England 
had to face, and in my lectures in this eoiinti’y I have 
almost invariably s])oken of this, pointing out the fact 
that the English ])eopl(‘; -including their political loaders 
and the leaders of the traelo nniojis — werti, as put it, 
'’“harking up the wrong tree"’ in their effort to amelio- 
rate the coiidilion of the Avorking-men. 

No amount of -(^uljust ment of tlic joint reward of 
labour and capital can mal<o tlu^ English work i tig 'men 
matt'rinlly bel.li'i* off. Tlieir only ho]>c lies in an increase 
in individual out put throughout the country. 

I know ea.so after ease in England wliere they use 
exactly the same maidiiues as in tin's country, but at far 
less horse-power and at far less speed than they should be 
rnn, and in a manner so as to turn out nothing like half 
the Avork that is being turned out in this country; and this 
is due, not to the lack of proper machinery, but to the 
almost unalteT'ablo determination of every workman in 
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England to turn out as little work as possibk^ eaoh day 
in return for the money which he receives. Tins with tlie 
English workmen is ahnost a religion. 

In 1882, uluai I w^as a foreman in t he macihiue-shop of 
the Midvale Steel Coirjj)aiiy, I first became thoroughly 
convinecal of tl»is fact. At tliat lime tiio steel business 
in tliis country was comparativtvly in its infancy, and it 
was impossible for us to get skilU^d Ajneri(jau workmen to 
carry on tJie steel l)usinoss. There u as at that t imc (iuit<^ 
a largo English immigration of skillerl sleel-workia's in 
this countiy, and we had to depend foi’ some t inK^ upon 
these men to do our worlv. At that time Ihere were no 
trade unions in t]u> steel busiiu^ss to sj)eak of in this 
country (at least, tliey were not j)Oweriul). In spite of 
this fact, ]iO\\’ev(M*, I soon found that cv^ery English work- 
man was doing everything in his power, jirst, to rest^rict 
his own output, ai^d s(*cond, to induce I'very other work- 
man around lum to restrict output to the maximum 
possible extent. 

After one or two yeaa*s of unremit ting, kiridly effort, I 
found that it aljSo!u((vIy ilu|)Ossibl(^ to persuader the 
English workmen that. it. was to t heii* interest to turn out a 
proper dai/f< ivork, or ( ven to stoj) thejii in tlurb’ ea-mpaign 
of ])ersiiading and l)(sllciozing .American workmen into 
adopting th('ir theories as to t!ie lus’cssity for restricting 
output. As a i'esult of (liis \v{^ were compcdled, in our 
stoelAvorks, to absolutely iiiakt^ it a ruk^. never to employ 
English workmen. From this time forwvird, (?ven wu'tli 
unskilled American stock, we were able to iiiak<^ crxtivmwdy 
rapid progr(iSS. Our w-orkmi^n lia.d not yef bi^eJi imani- 
lated w^^th this tenibly peiniciou.s falkiey tliat restriction 
of onlput was a necessity for the projrj>'‘j ity (»f t he work- 
man. 

To illustrate the restriction of Oiilpul, \\v had in our 
works a locomotive and car-wlK i^J lyn^ rollijig machiiKN 
which was bought from Tangye Bj others in England, and 
all the apparatus connected with tliis machiru* camt^ from 
England. WT; liad a splendid set of English workmen-— 
that is, they woj'e line billows, and were. V(iry skilled 
workers and personally not la/y or sliiftless -to run this 
machine. And yet, aJtcr working at it for three oe four 
years, they refused to turn out more than fifteen tyres 
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per day. We called their attention over and over again 
to the fact that at this rate of production we were making 
no profit whatever; that it was absolutely necessary to 
increase the productioji of this machine. All of our 
persuasion and all of out* talk was of no avail whatever 
and we were flnallj" obliged to discljarg'c the whole lot 
of them,, to got everv man outside of the works, and 
ourselv'(;s to traiii in an caitirely new and green set of 
Amerii^an woi*kmen. wl»o liad never seen a machine of 
this sort. Within t liroe uKailhs after t;raining them in, 
we had incix'ased the output from fifteen to twenty-five 
tyres a day, and this output went on, right on the same 
maeliine, increasing, nnlil, tlirc'c or four ja^ars later, we 
laid an out put of I 5o tyres a day. 

The great obstacle wliicli you have to overcome in 
England is ]iOt. t h(‘ unwillingness of the inaindVicturers to 
use inodei'U niachiiuay, but the unwillingness of your 
workiiKui to properly use moderif ina(*biu{‘ry after it is 
installed. 

Mr. iSiiniiiel (lonipers, (la* head of tiu* United Htates 
h\Mlerat ion iiabour, sta(e<l on Juno 17, 1017, according 
to the Olhservcr of July <S: 

We are not going to have t ht^ trouble heic^ that lijilain 
had with reslri(0ion of production. There lias not betui 
any restriction of oiitput for ovej- 1 hil ly years in America. 
We in the United States ha ve follow ed an ( ntirely dilTerent 
policy. We say to the ('ni])loyers : “ .Bring in all the 
improved machijic ry and new tools that you (;an find. 
wall help to iinprovv’ them still furMief‘, and wc wull got 
the utmost product out of theun, bid wliat we insist on is 
tfie liniilalioji of t he houi’s of labour for the individual 
to eight per day.'' 

Even after llu' outbreak of War, when munitions, etc., 
were most urgiuitly w-anted, niany British trade unions 
strove to eontimie limiting output in the traditional 
manner, partly by refusing to abandon, tlu^ir policy of 
“ going slow/’ partly by opposing the adinission of out- 
siders to theii' trades, of which they wished to preserve 
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the monopoly. Their opposition to iiuireasing production 
to the utmost by speeding up production by means of 
improved machinery, by allowing existing machinery to 
be run at full speed, etc., and their opposition to augincnl- 
ing the number of workers by is calU'd dilntiou/' 

has continued in miiuy directions up to the ])veseni. day. 
For instance. 77/c T lines of A])i*il 17, 1918, contained a 
letter from an English shipping man, dated New York, 
whicli stated : 

A groat many now yards liave eome into existence on 
this side recently. . . . VVMu^n Ifiese yards get into 
proper swing, (lu\y will no doubt liini out tonnagt* equal 
to th(> worst suf)marine sinkings. The (juesl-ion of 
unskilled labour does not alTe<it the peo})le on tliis side 
as it <lo(‘s in Englaixk as, not being hampc^xal by tnicle 
unionism, they can Itirn a. man out, a rivider, eanllaa\ 
or any othei* brani-h of the trad<' witliin ten days. 
Practically ov^ciyt hing is dotie with ma(*.hin(‘ry, and hami 
riveting is a t lung of the past . 

VVliile the J>i*itish Labour leaders a, ml woiKcrs isav<’^ 
deliberately kept prodiudion low by oj)j)Osiiig lh<‘ intro 
ductioii of Mie most perfe(;t i:s.l)Oiir savijig machimny — 
a policy which, to some ('xlcnt, uas also pm sued by those 
short-sighted and uuprogivssive maiiufaet urers udio 
wished to preserve the mctliods of tJjeir grandfatlu'is — 
the American nuuiufactui'crs and (heir uorlaas have 
consistent^ striven to increases produ(dioii to the utniosl 
by using the most modern and the most powerful 
macliinery and the most mod<n*n methods. 'Fhe policy 
of high production ha^'> given very large wages to the 
indilTerently organised workers in tlie Ignited Stales;, 
while the j)olicy of limiting output has given wages om*- 
third as high as American wages to the strongly organised 
members of the powerful Britisli ti’adc unions. 'Fho 
progressive American policy of hjgh product ion, ad<3pted 
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by employers and employed alike, has enriched masters 
and men. The British policy of hostility to progress, 
the deliberate wasting of time and labour, has kept the 
workers poor, and it would ultimately have ruined the 
industric>s and t-ho country. The W’ar may have saved 
the situation, by waking up masters and men to their 
danger. 

The »abouiiding i)rospority of (ho American jnanu- 
faoturing trades is duo not only to the industrial ijolioy 
of unceasing progress and of intensive production, piirsued 
singlo-heait('dly by the emi>loyeTs and their workers, but 
also to the economic policy adopted by the American 
Gov('3*iiment atid tlic American people. While successive 
Ihiglish Covcrnnients liavo discourages! j>ro(luctdon by 
favouring the polic^y of laissez frrire, the ])olicy of one- 
sided fr<'e imi)orts, v\ hid) is usually inisoalJed Free IVade, 
succossi v('. Am(>rieaj i Governments and t lie American 
people have cjicouragc'd their liomo industiies to the 
utmost by the policy of Protetrl ion . British Fj-co Traders 
base, as a rul(% their objection to Protection upon the 
argument that Protection ei'eates general dearness, that 
it ivS a device for benefiting the rich at tlie cost of the poor, 
that it creates Trusts, that it causes industrial iiudliciency, 
etc. These objendions, which may b<'. found in the text- 
books of British Political Economy, may appear correct 
ill theory — unfortunately Britisli Political Economy is 
mainly oc^eupied in spinning economic theories while 
disregarding economic facts — but they arc contradicted 
by the experience of tlie United States. The ill-organised 
American woi kers receive under Protection wages which 
are about three times as high as are British wages, while 
the cost of living to the workers is only slightly higher 
in the United States Mian iu Great Britain. 

Trusts aj’e not created by the tariff, but they have 
arisen because modern industry naturally tends towards 
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aggregation and concent ration, beciin?;o productio]i is 
cheapest when it is most efficient, and because it; is, 
as a rule, mosi eflicii iit wlien it is cari ied on on tlu^ 
largest pos-ible. scale, Tlien only can organisaiion and 
niechanii*al onitit he hruiigin it) (le- highest degree 
pei'fe(d ion. 

The hict tba.i {jioieeied indiisi ri -s, ;ui<l ‘.^v'en larifi 
prohH*t(rd I’rusis, do fiot nefv*;-,s:ri i ly ra-.ise prices e.gainst 
the consumers, hid frcijiuMitly lovo'i* them as much as 
possible in ordei’ to j)rcservx‘ Iluir pi CHuninenee by 
superior cheapness based on edieicsicy, uiay be seen by 
the pi*iec~lns(oi*y of iron and jidroleum in the Unitcal 
States, boili of whicli a^^ highly pi’olected, and lioth of 
which ar(‘ luvndkMl l)y llu*. most pou(‘irid 'jhusts in (he 
world, (lie United Slates Sb'd ( 'ot iioration and the 
Standard Oil Trust. During liu' last lifiy years Mu> [iriees 
of sti el rails and of j*e(ined pe( rolenm liava^ been as follows : 
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SU‘el rails and petroleum and the product Lons of many 
other tariff nroterted industries organi,-e<l in Trusts have 
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b.y the American price movements. 
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The argumejxt tliat Protection enervates industry, 
destroys onterpriso, and encourages inefficiency in the 
protected trades is lil:ewise disj>rov{'d by the experience 
of the IToiied Stah's and Ixy tliat of Germany. Professor 
Tfiussig oj iliii vasd laiiversity. wl)0 for many years 
favoured Preo Trade, wrote in his judicious and non- 
partisan book Soiiit /Lipccts of the Tariff Question: 

It is certain that sirui- the ado])ti()n of the inotcotivc 
system hy the Gentian Em]iire in IS79 there has been an 
extraordinary a.Ivauce in all the letdinique and organisa- 
tioii of inanufMcturiiig industry. ... in gcvneral it is as 
('.ertaiii in the case of tlu^ LTnited Stales as in. tliat of 
Germany tliat- tlie march of teclnucal improvement has 
b(^<ui extraordinarily rapid during the period of the 
UKUiiti^uaiicc; of a high protective system. . . . All the 
geru^ral indiciations froni th(‘ economk? history of the 
Uniti'd States are tliat protecdive duties in the great 
majority of eases havc^ not served to bolster up anti- 
qufiterl (‘stablisiuni nts ordo retard improvements. 

It is a significant fact that lK‘fore the War industries 
were most eflicient in the liighly j:jrot(‘ct(^d United Slates 
and in Germany, and esxecediiigly ineflicierit in Fi*ee 
Trade Groat- Britain. 1'hat fact shonM give food for 
t hought to tlu' champions of Free Trade*. 

Protective tarilTs undoubtedly eTutoiirago industry, and 
as piosperoiis, powerful and jirogressive industries tend 
towards concentration, it may perhaps be said that Pro- 
tection favours manufacturing on the largest scale and 
therefore favoiu’s Trusts.’ However, it is better for a 
nation and its workers to be highly xirosperous and to 
complain about Trusts, as many Americans do, than to 
suffer from stagnant, declining and decaying industries 
and to rejoice at the absence of Trusts. After all, the 
Trust. is th(> most perfect form of individual organisation, 
and the abuse of its powc'i* can, and ought to, be con- 
trolled by the Government. It is worth pointing out 
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that in England, a« in the United States, the most suecoss- 
fid industries are ca.rri(Kl on hy Jingo Trusts, suoli as tlie 
Coats Thread CofuJjiuaiion aii<! Mie all (Mril)raoing 1 luporial 
Tobacco CompanJ^ 

Protection reserves tlie home*, inarkot to i fii^ national 
industries, givc'S tls ni a consideralilo nu'asure of security, 
and tJiorefore favours indnsirisl «:'n(ei j)F‘ise, especially on 
a largo scale. Wliilt' tin? ]>olicy of 'TriMle has caused 
British industries to /h^velop spismodirally, and lias 
caused British nianufacl uring (o lie (‘arried on inefTicaently 
and wastt^fully in nuuiorons snioll and nuHlium-sized 
factories, the. poli(*y of living s(>curi(y to the domestic 
industry's adopted b.y the Uniled iStalos has favoured the 
concentration of the Auu ricaii in.diisii i(‘.'^^ c.u<l the rise of 
gigantic undertakings. ''I'he supiu-ior* (dlieieiuy of euter- 
pris(^s carric'd ori on <h(‘ lurgi'st .scab' ni.iy he sc‘en from 
the following figuri's extracted fiom Ainericari 

Census(»s of Production : 


PllOJiUCTIOX oe iNUrSTIM AC PSTAniJSIlVl r.NTS UAVJNe \ YCAK'LY 

Ofi'iri.sr OF .SI .non. non \\i> Mojo:. 


No, of \ Von'i'niagr \ e i/w < f . f**'y*'co1arje of 
Year, Witq*'-I''it>rnyrs of A fl . V ' .\U / n<ln<:frM 

: Employed, j Worker^, ' ^ !^,odoHion. 


• ; l^er Cvul, Doh. i l*er ('rvL 

1004 .. 1,400.453 25*0 j /5a;2s,450,l7l 3S0 

1000 .. < 2,015,(520 I 3o-.*> t),n.7:5,5so.:{!i;{ .13-8 

J014 .. 2,470,000 I 35-2 11,704,000,020 48*0 

i 


Those figures are intfoisely interesting and extra- 
ordinarily important, in 1914 the largc'st industrial 
undertakings of the Unite d State's had tpgetlier a.Ti output; 
of £2,354,812,180, which was considerably larger than 
that of all the indusO ries of the United Kingdom combined. 
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Those lai’ire niidcM'takings more than doubled their output 
during the decade 1004-1914. The most remarkable 
fa<4 , ho\vever, is (hat whcr(?:u- thr giant ( oneerus cmpkw^d 
only 30* j ricv cent, oi' all tlio inrlustrkd \vovk(u*s, they 
])rod:.H rO no t ::s lliai? jxn* . of all i!i(‘ goods made 
in the Stales, while the .Xmerican industi'ial 

(^slahiishinriils of a sjuaJIcT lyjre emjdoycrl ob8 jk‘L* cent, 
of the workei 'i ;*.:•<] [»rodi;e.i‘<l v.ilh iisein only oi’4 per 
cent, of all tia; indiistjial goods made. Theso figures 
summarise in Hie lu udost msniun* and prove absolutely 
the suj)erior ellieirnoy of produel ion on. iho largest scak^ 
over [ii odncl ion on a. nifalinin or a ^sin;dl scale. Aincrica's 
greatest industrial triumpiis iiave l)eeu won by its most 
gigantic undertakings. The Ihiited >St a.t(‘S Steel Corpora- 
tion prodii(\‘S r-v'ery yeiir more iron raid steel than the 
whole of the lijiilcd Kingdom, 'riio Foi-d Automobile 
Works turn out evci-y yea.r more m(>tor-e:us rhau tin? 
whole of tlie United Kingdoni, and sonic* of the most 
cllieiont American raihvays system Iiave c;ieli a iniloago 
equalling, or exceeding, l!u? railway miieage of the whole 
of (rnNit Critaiu. 

The facts and figures given in (hose ]>ages prove that 
the Anua’ican manufacturing industries owe their supre- 
inaey, not to tlu^ griNit natural I'osourcos of th(^ countiy, 
as is often asserted, but to the wisdom ajid energy of the 
AmcrioaJi people and lludr Governineril. Theyowetheir 
industrial pi'falomiuanco mainly to the following (?auscs: 
To the employnumt of the most peifect and the most 
powerful machintay; to Iheir manufacturing on the 
largest possible sccih* i^i undertakings ; to the policy 

of increasing produclion to the utmost whicli is pursued 
singlo-heartc^dly by masters and W'Orkers; and to the 
policy of encouragement and Protection pursued by 
successive Amei icaii (lOvernments. 

The causes of America’s industrial pre-eniinonce were 
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well wumiiiaiised «is follows in ihQ. iiiial liepoit of llu^ 
United States Industrial (.'(uuniission of 1 

The following |)i' 0 [)osilioiis arc obviously (rue: 

1. The nioro eonrplelely t lie lahoui irjg popubiiion (►f ( lie 
world, a.ud that suudli r populaliou engaged iu eonil)iniug 
brain and muscle in production, are kept eiuployed, the 
wealthier the world and the more ra])id its advance, 
jirovided w'astes an^ Jiept dowjn to a miniinuin. 

2. The smaller the nuinbta* of non ])roducers a^mong 
adults, the larp.cr is tiie j)i*oduciion, tlie more eflicient the 
population as woalth-produec'rs, and i!ic most ra])id its 
progress in wealth pi<)(tnetion arid aecumiilati<>u. 

2. Tin? more generaily and (‘ffectively the maniuil 
labour of the world is aided amJ directed by brran, the 
Jiiglier is its (>hiciency. 

4. The more generally macliinmy, and <\'^peeially 
automatic nuaeliimay, can be made lo lo enfoiato pro- 
ducers and distributers of wealth, the higlu'r is llit‘ 
(.‘ITieietu^y of wealth jnoduelion. . . . 

The fundamenta] eleuuaits of ellieiisicy \i\ industrial 
production, in the Unit<‘d States as in a-ny t'otiiiLy, a, re 
perhairs summed uj, .'C. - 

1. The character of the as givi n. form by race, 

environincnt, and espeeirdly l>y social and jioliticai 
influences. 

2. Th<? pliysical condition of Mm‘ jicople. as di‘fermincd 
by tlieir food, their iia.bits of hr-s ami c\< rci.-.e. 

2. The skill and cflieitaicy of the [j- ople Jis tool-usors. 

4. The quantity and orodnetivit v of tools, as doter- 
miiicd by design and i^onstniciion. ;ind >>y comhinatioii 
of tlio man and tiie niacliine under all tlu^ j>roeediiig 
eonditioris. 

5. The elT(!Ctiv<‘ organisation of business Ffu' ecouo- 
mising all j)?*oduetive and distribnt iv(‘. forces. 

Given a people of (:r»iistitiitionahyigonr and intr4ligeuco, 
with a tident for invent ion and const met, ion, wot h p^)litical 
freedom and without- social caste eoiitrol, with a good 
system of education of mind and of haaid, witli a))undafice 
of wholesome food and a working day of pf O])er length, 
with vocation and gonoral opporiunit y free to all, and 
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they will soon acquire tools and machinery, and skill in 
their use, a.nd will promptly attain ability to promote 
their own elevation in maximum degree in minimum time. 
These conditions are probably at the moment illus- 
trated in larger nuiasure in the inditstrial system of the 
United States Ilian in any other uation, t hough jirogross 
toward their fulfilment is rapid ovin* all the civilised 
world. 

While the system of the successful American manu- 
facturer and his labour assisting macluinery are also largely 
avivilable to his foreign competitor, and are, in (act, 
sometimes enijjloj'of!, the fimdamental fae-t in the difTer- 
cnce b(v(.w(H:n our industry and that of othei* countries 
seems to be (as testified, for example, by Mr. Ilarrab, of 
the Midvale Stc el ^^"orks) llu^ difftu'ence be(-\V(?en nuuj. and 
the races of men. Tiio conservatism of Urcat Biitain and 
tho c()m])ara.t iv(^ lack of ambition, and in some cas(>s of 
ediicjxtioji, in olluu’ European countries, and, above all, 
tluvir lack of freedom, soci;d as well as political, oft(S> 
prevents them from availing themselves of kr»o\Mi and 
approved metluuls, tools, and iiuu hinery. ^riic: American 
inainifacturer Urns finds it pos>.il»lf' m many bic.nehos of 
business to compete successfuily abroad v/ith ell iiation- 
alities, dt spile tiieir lower wage.s, aiu! to build iij) at home 
the most adveiiced eivilisjition. 

It is possible, as moi'c' fully poiiiK'd oai elsew here, t hat 
tlu* shorter ancl be! i er arrangeii workday of this country 
may have mucli to do vviih the maintained energy, 
alertness, and ambition of the Ainoric^aii working-man, 
and thus may be an imp >rtant factor in his remarkable 
suprenu-uy in productive [lower and in excellence of 
pioduets, 't he c1Te(^l of tliis jiruductivity of American 
lalior, and of the 1* tier condition>^ oi lib' coming from 
lessened hours of iaboiu* and from l arger relurjis, is illus- 
trated in a very imjiressiva' mannvU* by iiui growt h of tlie 
pe ople in sizc‘. aiul in t heir irniirovcd ])hysical ])ropoi lions. 
The development- of Aincricau wonuni in lieighl aiul in 
incrcijsod vitality is a., of common remark. iSu< li 

are viva! and soeial gains through improved mc'lltods of 
indust ry and general employ mciii: o ' labour- assisting 
macliiiievv* 
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The weighty view of the American Industrial Comniis- 
sion should bo made known to every British manufacturer 
and every British Labour leader and politician. 

In industry as in war success is won not by those 
nations which pOvSS(',ss tlic largest territoi’y and the' greatest 
latent resources, but by those winch are best (^rpiipped, 
best organised and best directed. ScitaiiJe has abolish(?d 
distance. Compe^tition lias Ix'come iiitcriuitioual, has 
become world-wide. Hence an industrial St^ite which 
follows tlio policy of drift, of laissez fairc, which entrusts 
the guidance of its industrial polic^.j^ to doctrinaires and 
party pc^litieiaus, and which deliberately discards the 
idea of national organisation and nation wide co opera- 
tion, finds itself at the greatest disadviudage*. in eoin- 
peting wdth highly organistal industrial natiorrs directed 
by the best expends. 

It has becoiuc generally recognis^^d in Grcnit. Britain 
that hidustrial anarchy must be .r('pla<’ed by regulated 
national effort; that tlio Stale must hai’inonise iMul direct 
all the economic esiergies of tlie peoph*. Men only differ 
as to wludlier the natioiui.1 industrii s should l)e gnidcnl 
and controlled by politicians or by l)iireaucra.ts or by 
experts. 

Good leaders ma kc g< )0< I fol loAvers S i km \ ‘ss i u t n d ust i y , 
as in war, depends chiefly u[)on good Jr;ad(M*sl)ip. As in 
technical matters the expert is superioi* to t h(^ aanatour, 
it is obvious that Britain's economic policy should no 
longci' be determined by uncont rolled politiciaiir; who an* 
mainly bent upon gaining votes. 'IMu orgr..nisc'd r(‘.])r(v- 
sentaiives of business sliouid mako Madr influemxj IVdt in 
Parliament as tiiey do in the IJjiitetl States, ddiey 
should demand lliat the gfoat ocoriomic interests of the 
nation should no longej* bi? sacrificed to party ])(>Iiti(ial 
considerations and to fix* intm^sts of impoHeis and 
middlemen, 'i Itcy should insist upon the adoption of an 
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tKJOiiomic polity favouring production, and tJicy jsliould 
doinaud that tli(^ great Dopai'iments of State which 
contj‘ol (ho national business should be organised in a 
businesslike manner, and l)c presided over, not by einiucnt 
politieievi s, but i)y tlu^ ablest l)usine:ss men. 

AI a ny absl ract thi nkers, poJ i lical agi tat Ois , poets , 
iiovadists jind visionaries unacquainted with (lie realities 
of business hava' urged that as (‘conomie individualism 
has proved a failure, it should be rejdaeed by Socialism. 
Ideal Soeialisju does nol- dtu'gn to t;ousider practical 
questions. It (beams of tiie Millennimn. Its reconi- 
nKuidations ikxuI, tliei’elore, stjaictdy be (jojisidcred. 
Practical Sotaajism ]uea!is bureaucralic (control, nitxuis 
oontiol ])y salaried olticials. 7'he principle of siKrtJossful 
indiistiy is progress, is constant (jluuigt'. and innovation. 
The principle of bureaucracy is con •<. rvatisni, is t he 
])iiJK*tilious obstrvance of, and the rigid adhcjcnc^c to, 
established rules and r(\gulalions; is hostility to eluuige 
and th(>refoj‘o of progn'ss. In busiiuv^s inal t(‘r.s experience 
is more precious than imagination. If (heal Brittun 
wishes to recreates her industries siho slionld rely for 
guidance neither on party jiolitioians nor on visiorutrics, 
but on exports, on biisiiurss jncii. As tJie iiroductivc 
industries are far more important as eroat(jrs of wealth 
than is eojnmoree, and as ibe nuinufacluiijig industries 
are Kngland's princij)ul resource, tlie nation should redy 
for guidance in economic matters, not on l)ankers, 
hiKUXcicis. company jMomolers, stocl^brokei s, inerchaiits, 
j’ailway dinxi ors, and other non produc'er.s who have 
dominated Pai liauK nt for a long liiiux but on the repre- 
senlatives of lh(* product ive industries which cnxiie tlie 
nation’s solid, wealth. England should follow no longer 
a iniddleman s policy. !?or a foreign trade xiolicy, nor a 
cotton ])uuey, but e. xirodnc^er’s policy in the fullest sense 
of the wor^I. She shuuld.no longer xnrrsuo a short sighted 
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seciioiial policy whicli benefits a cLiinorou.s or influential 
part of the (community at the cost. ()f all llu* others, but a 
bi'oad national policy wlnoli fosters alike all lh(‘ produc- 
tive industries without ne<^‘lceting trade, oouiinert^e and 
finance. 

I inive shown in tJiese pages by means of lliC best- 
oHieial statistics available tliat before the \Yar line .VuKU'i- 
can industrial worker produced on an average approxi 
mately three times as much goods, as tniich wealth, as 
the British industrial worker; that y\merioaii wages wore 
ap])roxLmatciy three times as high as .(b*itisli wages. 
It follows that England (‘an treble her p?'odnction, her 
income and her wealth ; that the Brifisli manufacturers 
can treble then* proPits and their worivcrs c^an ti’cble t luur 
w'ages by bringing British iudustiial eflicieimy up to tln^ 
level of American industrial i^llicicmey. ('ommerc^o, tj'adi' 
and banking would naturally benefit eommensurately 
from such trebling of output , wealth and nation;d income. 

In the United »Stat(.>s not all industrial un<lertakings 
are eificiciit. »Som(? are extremely efiicient u.nd some are 
verv incfficienl . in the most- crticieiit American budorics 
production per maji is about twi(^e as greiit as it is in the 
case of the average Ame*ri(^an faclory. It follows that 
England is able not merely io treble Ikt income and 
w-calth, but to sextuple her wcallh a.nd income by a[>ply 
iug to lier industries the best motli<Kls uAiiihilfie, by 
bringing lK*r industrial establish nicuts up to the lev'^el of 
the best-equipped and best-maiiag(‘d American under- 
takings. Great Britain can easily ])ay for the War, 
however long it may last .arul howevea* tarstly it may b(N 
by Americani.sing hew indiisiries. Such a (ub-Mige. would 
vastly bouetit manufacturcu'.s and workei.s and tJie nation 
as a whole. However, all efforts at reforming th(^ British 
industries will prov^i^ vaan un]es.s the workers abandon 
the suicidal policy of restricting output ajid antagouising 
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improved machinery and improved methods. The ancient 
guilds destroyed llic industries which they were intended 
to promote by tJieir policy of opposing progress and 
restricting output, l)y endeavouring to create an artificial 
monopoly of lal)our and an artificial scarcity of goods for 
the beiii'dit of their moinbers. The policy of the British 
trade unions may have similar consequences. Let us 
hope that it will bo abandoned . Tlie reform of the British 
industries can bo carried out only with the cordial co- 
operation of the workers. 



(^MAPTEU \M 

KDUOATJON AXJ) Kl^ONO^iU* 


It; is ecM-ruiu th;U, houccr^rni th(i most powciriiil iialiou will he, 
not tliat wliioh possesses the most ext< ii^ive territory, iior Ihal: 
Avliieli has the I.-irgej-t population, hut. t hat \vhi< ii is the most iu- 
dustvii)us, th(^. most sleillnl, tlio I'diK-aleih tJu^ most capable 

ol utilisiiiii' all th(^ moans ami Ioivc.n winch .s<-.i<mc«^ place at 
mail’s disposal, ami which cnahle him to (,rimui>]i over matter. 
’'J’hc firealtist producer arnoii'^* ualions may l>eetune t lie hue-most 
power in the world. Report of French Connn.ittttloH‘ on Technical 
Education of 1803. 

The iirlv'^cUioc of u-itious in prosperity ninl power ({('ptMu!.-; 
piu tiy Oil tiic n ituiMl resources wdiieh tli(?y jio.ssess, partly 
on the activity aiul ability of t lie peojile who e.vphvit t licni. 
The abilities of nuMi jm-c^ either itiliorii or a(*r|uirt .i. Sonic 
jieopJe, such as tlie ( {reeks, Anneniaus, ,J( \v.s and Ohi^}e^^e, 
arc supposed t o ]ios.sess unusual iial ui n I gills for c-n nnntaee, 
exactly as the f '/.eclis mid gijisies iirc^ supposed t»> 'ia..V(^ eai 
inborn talent for music, the flajianese a. natural gift foj* 
the arts and limulicjMfts, ?*.te, ?\eve;‘t Is'less we itn»l that 
the greatest i^corKunie :ajrce>.s h.is la., lira*, not to the nations 
which ai'e mituraliy nu>. i giOed h»r trade, but t.r) the 
Ijcrhaps less giued. luii !ier;l-edueatt:fl na-iious whieh 
excel the more gilied ones in music* and all of he r a rt.s as 
we]]. It seems, tl.eifh »i e, tlmt actjuiied ;il)i[ily is a.l 
least a.s valuable, e.s iaicviii ability. thv r...pid 

advance; of science ;«j»t>ii<’d to eommeifu* and iodsistry, 
tlie importaTieo of e<lucai ion, of seieutifie. 1 ra ining, l>»: fomt .s, 
Ol course;, grealcv mel grcaier. ^Siatin-d bilily is 

* I’LOiu Vhe jyorhiifjhii if Hecii'w, Auiojjsl auel .Scjd'aahcj*, lOlS. 

1 .i;> 
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be(;oming ot j^ocoiKlaiy imporbuicc in a world of highly 
trained ^specialists. After all, the naturally most able 
jnoii, A^restlers, boxers, sing(‘rs, painters, etc., arrive at 
the highest dergreo of perfection only hy ]o?)g-contiiiued 
training, exactly as do the best -bred a?i- ! best-endowed 
raoo'liorsos and l>loodi]oi!nds. 

Natural talent, imassided by stdifU)] (abicalion, may 
create most successful men of business jiad iimailois, 
such as Rockef(;ller, Cai negio and Edis(m. I'hcsc inen 
were not scdiool 1 aught. They educe. tf;d theinstdve.s. 
Hovever, it is worth iioting tlirtt many of the greut self- 
taught men have in aftei-life expressed keen regret at 
their lack of education, au<l some of them arc so strongly 
convinced of its advaf^tugc* that tlu^y have dewoted 
countless millions to educational purposes, as have 
R(>(^ia?f(dlcr, Ciii'm gi(? and other most successful American 
business ukui. 

Edueal ion may be eif !ua- orna uu nt al or p! ac4 i(uvJ. 
Uiifort uiiat(‘Iy . Ih i i isl) c du(‘a i ion lias been red her I lu^ 
former tiiau iJie lattcu'. If has been an (Hiucatioii w'hielj 
lias been designed [)y clergynnen ami classical sciiolars 
for the use of a Icism ed class wiiiidi possesses ample fixed 
incomes, anrl wliich, therefore, rieids no preparation 
for the siruggl(‘. of life. English education lias rather 
developed culture, (‘haracti'r and manners tliari tlie 
practical abilities. Wv Imrina world of keen competition. 
The pi’iiu:i])al aim of iJjc scliool sliould l)e to supply the 
growing generation with useful knowledge, to sliarpea its 
iutolligeuco, and to teach the young to think correctly 
and, before alb to work consadonlioir-Iy, ami to lovm work. 
Cramming, as pracl iscd in E;iglMid arid in otiuM' coantides 
as well, iihty possiidy develoji Cu' tn. mu>i y. bui is <1/* '{me- 
tive of the (u-itical faculty. It deadens the intelligence. 
Besides, at tlic English lligli Schools and ITniversitics — 
hut not so much at the Scotch — the students learn cliieHy 
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how to id!(' more oi* ie:^R gracefully and to foj'^ with work. 
To lake a. !;eeji inloref^t iu one’s vrork, to discuss one’s 
studies, fo live for one's v^ori;, is bar! forni ’ in KuLdand. 
In llir* Unded Slates and in. (k-'anany study is tak-eii far 
more sc‘rir>n.dy. 'idie difTertnu'e between education in 
Engkinfi rnul edneal irip in Oerinc ijy a ru! M)C‘ Unilt'd 
Sta.tes i.s VrS'y strjkjny. 'i’!:e erlwmv of liatinns detr nd..s 
largely on tlu' ^])ii it vJiitdi c»lueali‘>n in llu> w idest -umse 
of t -K‘ woril lia.s r.‘{J':ed. aimmy I luun. Tiie rapid eeoitoniic^ 
advance of 1 !k‘ Uiiiled Slales a.ml of (icnjian.y and tlio 
ndaliv'e s-agnalion. of tiie i>;‘iti.di industries must bo 
la’*ge]3’ iiitributed to oducational eausc'S. Al’cui \vl)0 bav'O 
reccivetl a. gentleman's faluealion, who bav(‘ aerjuired the 
spirit and the niann-as of IJk^ Jeisuiad c lass, will lie beaten 
in iIh' ra.('o for su(‘eess hy nu n w ho love work and who 
Jurvo dcvelojied their a]>ili(ies lo Ingltest |>oii>i . 

Tho defoots of E.Trgli.sIi edjieation. ■<^‘^pe{‘i;^lJy its obso- 
leteness and its eon}e?‘nj)t nf i:\ir useful and i ho nc'cossavy — 
have brong/it ii. into disrepute witii praelical nuui. After 
all, edtKNilion should prejian^ rncui ai»d wonuui for their 
fiitinvi tasks. Tiu^ iieport of the Uni led Stales Industi’ial 
Commission, of 19ov» sIumk] f’orjx*clly : 

Only a very small fi’ac tion I he jieopk', fr'ol able to 
pursue a pur(‘iy lilcu'aiy and li])ei‘a..l eoursti of cnjlturi'. 
beyond tlu*. years of ehildiiood. An.y eduefition that is to 
attract tlie mass of the pr ojik* adter tiiese y(.‘a,rs are ])asscd 
must liav(^. a direct and evihk :)t lie if'»ng iipon t he aetivitios 
of adult life. 

Education inay^ 1)0 eilhei* auf oesMl ie or denioerat ic in 
(^haj'acter. Engiisii cduc^e.l ionalists have hi» luvrto, amd 
T believe mistakenly-, si udiec! almost e.\e!ii-^i vtdy' tho 
oduciitional system of autocral io Cermajiy', auid liavo 
endeavoured to orguniso Dritish edueal ion upon, the 
German model. 1 1 itiaudo Anua-ican crb'cat ion has enjoymd 
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little prestige abroad, laigely l)erau.se the United States 
possess a considerable numbt'r of people unable to write 
or read, wliilo Coi maiij^ possesses practically none. Yet 
the mere fact of America's success in many directions in 
whirl! trained abilily of Ihe higliest kind is required 
might ha,ve eoi-\ iiicf educatioiuilists that the Ameriean 
edueativ(> sysi<*m niosl he a. most powc-rfid engine for 
good. It is true e la ge imrnber of America; s can lusther 
read nor \vrit(\ This is, afii r all. not unnatural. In a 
eountiy whiel) in part is si)arstly setlled and whejo 
distances are onoimous the creation of schools foi* all is 
exceedingly difficult, anal in vicAV of tlie independence of 
the Am<*!‘ican eJiaiaa U r it is im]Aos^iblo to C(Mn])el eveiy 
cliild t<^ go to as is done iji (icvrmajiy. Moreovej*, 

the largo majority c^f American aiialpha.bets is furnished 
by nc^groes whose fatluM's were slaves and by immigrants 
from the illilei ale South and Kast of Em ope. In 1010 
there were, acicaa-ding to the Census, in the United States 
5,510,103 illiterates aged tem ycairs or over. Of these, 
2,227,731 were negroc‘S, 1 ,050,301 av cae for(‘ign-born 
whites, I 5l,3SS were whites of foreign oi* mixed parcritage, 
and only 1,37*S,S<SI wore nativc‘-boi'n whites of native 
parentage. Tlu' gjc'at majority of tlie lattc']' wnre ‘‘ mean 
whites” living among the negroes in the South. Only 
tliose di.^parage American (education Avho are neitlier 
acquainted wilii its difficulties nor Avith its achi(*ve- 
ments. 

The practical success of the United States has been as 
striking as that of Cermany. It is largely duo to the 
ediKjatioiial system of the (beat Rei)ublio. Let us, then, 
see what Ave may learn from America’s example and 
experience. 

Education may be disseminated by the schools Avhich 
train the young and by other agencic's Avlvich instruct and 
lead the gi^own-np poople in aft(>r-years. The latter is at 
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least as important as the former. Both branches of the 
education will be ci)nsi<loro(l in ilio following pages. 

The Puritans who founded the American colonies were 
keenly interested in nn.tional cd neat ion. 4'he Ainerkiaiis 
were among the best i'eud and tlui bi^st-odiieatcjil nations 
since tlie beginning of their history. Education has 
always been far moio advanced in the Cnited Stjiles than 
in England. Tiie fathers of Mic Rvipublici beliewed that 
only a wt^ll-infonned and wcil-odncatx^d nation <ionld he 
happy, prosperous and free, and they acted in acc*ordanc<' 
with that conviction. From tht‘ eai liest: days the exptmdl- 
tuj'o of the Americans on education has boon prodigious, 
and it lias been increasing constantly and more Jirid more 
rapidly ever si nee . Of late ytairs t he progress of A mer ioa's 
education has been absolutely gigu-ntic, A<u*oi(ling to 
some America lias become cilucu.tiun-mad. TJifi lecumt; 
expansion of American edu(;ation may in part bt» gfuiged 
from the following most interesting (Igiin's: 


Prooiucss or Amekican PritcK! Sci[ooi.s, 


Year. 


Pop uJ at ion 
Five to 
Fiffhleen 
Yearn Old. 


Aiwraffe 
Daily Hchool 
A Itendanee. 


Student n in 
(inivernilif's. 
College^ and 
Srfatols of 
Tevhnoloffif, 


Total 

Fdueational 

F.ritendifHre. 


1871 .. 

12,305,600 

1 

1 4,545,317 

: 

!(1873) 23,.302, 

69,107,612 

187« .. 

13,708.000 

5,201.376 

32,540 ; 

83,082.578 

1881 . . 

15,379,290 

6.145.932 

39,048 : 

83.642.961 

1880 .. 

17,122,060 

7,526,3.^ 1 

40,421 

1 1 3,322.545 

1891 .. 

18,897,076 

8,408,323 

58,405 

147,494.809 

1896 .. 

20,863,807 ! 

9.781,475 

86,864 

183,408,965 

1901 .. 

21,982,797 i 

10, 7 14,6 13 

103,351 

227,465,664 

1906 . . 

23.792,723 j 

11,712.300 

129,181 

:!07,765,650 

1911 .. 

[ 24,745,562 1 

12,871,980 

183, .572 

116,726.029 

1915 .. 

26,425,100 ; 

14,964,886 

237,011 

1 

605,160,785 


While between 1871 and 1015 the number of tla; people 
f between the ages of five and eighteen has a littk; more 
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than (lonbled, the average daily attendance at the schools 
ha^-i considerably nioi’c than i : ehled. lu 1 S71 the average 
rlniiy atleudanoc amounted e.jily fo ;h> 0 per cent, of the 
pcopl(‘ Ijewleen the i g* ^ of (i\c aial eighleen, Init by iOlo 
i4 iiad grow i! to oCi Tj p- i* <eHl. 

(general cdueati(»n ii:v; sj)read consi<leral»ly in the 
I'lub d St.'i.tes, bnl higher ediaaiioii has inert'ased at a 
most (!xl raordinary itml almosi in(a*edil.)It.' rate. Belwoeii 
|S7^> and 1015, win’le (h?* populs ( ion of sidiool age lias a 
lit lie more tli.ui d(Mn>led, t!ie mimher of stndenls at {li<> 
American I MiivaM*siti(‘S, eollegee ;ind sciiools of ti'chuology 
has iiuiasised. uior(‘ than bsdoUi. Dnring llicj nine years 
from loot) lo 1015 tiu* niirnlMS- of Anvs ieau High S(*hool 
students lias almost doubled. It is ulso wortli noting 
thiit bet wooJi I S7 1 and I 0! 5 i Im‘ expruidilure of 1 he public 
s(vhools has inercasrd nearly niiiefold. and that during the 
short space during iOeO am! 1015 school expenditure has 
almost doubled. 

The figures given in the l.*'ible .-ipply onlj^ to the daily 
average attendance at tlie public schools and to the expi-ii- 
dit ure of these estahlishnicnts. T!u‘ figures relating to tlie 
number of scholars (uirollcd at tho various schools, lioth 
public and privvite, and to th(j ox])eudifure of the public 
and priviite scliools combiueil, are, of course, larger. 
llcport of the Unit(‘<l States ( Vnnmissioiier of l]ducation. 
for I 9J 4 stated : 

In round iuunhers tlicrc* were 21?J)o0,000 persons 
enrolled in educational esIaldisluiKuits in the United 
States in 1014. . , . The teai hors for this educational 
army numbered 70 '», 00 o, of whom wau-e in public 

scliools. . . . The cost of education for the year, as 
nearl}" as can b:^ i\siimated, was 8750,009,000. This 
thiee-ijUiirlevs of a billion is a relatively small amount 
wlien compared with other items in the public ex- 
pense. 
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In 1914 the United States spent on education twice as 
much as the United Kingdom spent before tiii* sVar on 
its Army and Navy co]id)ined. In I Oi l the Unitoil Slates 
spent almost (‘xa.clly as jiincli on education l!te United 
Kingdom s|)ont before (he War under ih<' l>udget on its 
Army, its Navy, its whole Civil Servicts on Old Age 
Pensions, Public lalucation, National I nsiiraiuH' and 
Labour Exchanges, and the interest, and sinkii^g fuiid of 
the National Debt e*ombined. Yt^t the Am(‘iic;au (Y>m- 
missioner of Education dcserilx'd that, giganlit^ oxpendi 
ture as boiuo; relativelv small I' As ! said lx for'e, tlio 
Americans have become educa.1 ion rnad. l!owi‘ver, that 
is a. vcjy lioaltby form of insaaiity. 

As the progress of nations depends ratlica* on tliel i*;iiued 
ability of its leadc'rs than on that of l!u» rank and IU<\ a 
good Iiigher education is ])art ieularly important, for it 
furnishes able scientists, (uigincers, cluMuists, organisers, 
administrators and otlxu.* exi)e]ls whose activity deter- 
mines the fate of nations. Ainei ii*ans Iiav*' promoted 

lilgher ('.ducat ioii in all its branches with th(' utmost 
enthnsijism and eruu’gy. Tha.t may he seen by (lu^ fact 
that between I S73 and I 0l r> I he a.tt('n<Ja.n('e at I h<' Univer- 
siticis and otiuvr High S(r]H)ols has in<ii‘as(‘d more' than 
tenfold, and by other indications as well. 'rh(> growtli of 
the American IJnivc'r.- ities and of tlu' oilier lligli Scliools 
has been gr(‘vlly pi’omoted I>y tlie wealt/iy (‘ilizens, and 
especially by the cajita.in.s of indn.stry, ' by tin* great 
selLniadi^' men who, ha.ving I lekcal a proper (education, 
value it most, highly. An ever-growing stream of gifts 
is flowing towai’ds tlie educational (vsiablislnneiits of ? ho 
United States. How vast and lunv regular these gifts 
are and how rapidly they af‘(j inc!*easing may lx* s(‘(‘n from 
the following Rgmf"' supplied hy tlui Unitc'd Stales 
Commissioner of Eilucation; 

i 1 
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Gifts and Bequksts to Education. 




Dots. 



Dots. 

hi 

1874 . . 

. . 6,053,804 

In 

J004 .. 

.. 17,261.376 

111 

1875 .. 

. . 4,126,562 

In 

I9(>5 .. 

.. 21.827,875 

III 

1876 .. 

.. 4.691,845 

In 

1906 . . 

. . 23.347,070 

In 

1877 

. . 3,015,256 

In 

1907 . . 

. . 28.5.85.780 

In 

1878 , , 

.. 3,103,289 

In 

1908 . . 

. . 19,703.421 

In 

1879 , . 

.. 5,249,810 1 

In 

19(6) . . 

.. 21.192,450 

fn 

18S0 , . 

5,518,501 

In 

1910 . . 

.. 24.755,663 

In 

1881 

. . 7, •140,224 

Til 

1911 .. 

.. 27,034,029 

In 

J 8vS2 . . 


In 

1912 .. 

.. 30,061,310 

In 

1883 .. 

.. 7,111,363 

In 

1913 .. 

.. 29.651,879 

In 

1 884 . . 

.. 11.270/286 

In 

1014 .. 

. . 31,357,398 


Between ISTl and lOlt, S5S1,41 or nearly 

£120,000,000, were tlins giv-en to the American schools. 
Whereas wealtliv thiglislimen give and bequeatli money 
most freely to (^li iriiics, hospitals, clnirohos and mission- 
ary <mterprisi‘s, (>udea.vouring to help those who are 
already broken, wealthy Anw'ricans strive to elcv^ate the 
nation, to einicli the [leojile and to prevent man from 
liecoming poor and diseased, l)y promoting their educa- 
tion and by making tliem useful citizens. Of the money 
given oi* be((uea.thed to education the bulk goes to the 
High Schools, ami servn\s to civatc leadcu*s of men who are 
the most valuable citizens of the State. The gifts and 
bequests devoted to education in 1914 wore distributed 
as follows : 


To Uiiivorsitios and (-ollogos 
To Schools o£ Theology 
To Schools of Medicine 
'[\) Schools of liaw . . 

^to Normal S«*hool.s . . 

'to Ih ivato High Scliools . . 


mis. 

26,670,017 

1,558,281 

1,495.773 

203,067 

723,714 

706,546 


31,357,398 


Care of the body is more immediately necessarj- than 
care of the soid. It will be noticed that the funds given 
to schools of theology are extremely small. 
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Among the greatest benefactors to e(lne;»Jion were 
ttookefellej' and Ca.riiegir*. two men wfio, almost wiilioul 
edueal ion , began life in the Jiutnblesl (mhui nisi auees. 
How greatly lf»ese two men pii/e (alneation may be s('en 
from the iollowiug list, of (heir gifi s foi* ealueelioual 
])urj)Osos, whie!) is j)rob.il)ly iueom plei e, and wliiel* has 
be(Mi oxtractiMl from ivoestc^r’s book, 77/e Prin^ oj ///- 
efficirncv^ y;c\v ^a>rk, 


K < I e K E !• Ki . r j«:i: ’ s i\\ vr s . 



T)oIh, 

tlcMu^val KtliifiO ioo Vuiol 

5:5,000,000 

tjaiversily <>l 

i:»:5.:509a)oo 


8 , 2 IO,OtM) 

liusli Medical 

(>,000,000 

IbjTnard ('oll<\ae 

i,:57r»,ono 

Male Uoiversily 

1, .‘500,000 

Ifarvard iriiivei' iiy .. 

1.000.000 

South bdi(c;iti(»H Fund 

1,125,000 

Small colleges in lluilcd States .. 

2:5,000,000 


1 i8,:!4n,oo(> 

<;ARN 3 ‘:mK\s G iivis. 

Ifoln. 

(/arnogio rnstitiite, Piltslmn; ( Ih-.si'af eh) .. 

10.01)0,000 

Carnegie Institute, Washingion 

2.''., 000, 000 

Scotch (rnivcrsit.ies . . 

10,000,000 

Polytechnic School, Pittsburg 

2,000,00)) 

Small colleges in United Si.Oi's 
(•arnegie Corporation ot .Vcm Vork (Me- 

20.000.0)))) 

search and Ihlneai ifoiy . 

2.‘i,00<».0))0 

Libraries 

52,000,000 


150 , 000,(100 

Owing to the g(nierosity of their nnnjerons wealthy 
patrons, the American Uni v(Mr.itf(‘s and other lligl) »SchooJs 
are magnifictmtly fiiriilsiKal w’ith all (-oiiveuitaTcos. and the 
most perfect and most costly scaentiflc apparatus. Tlarir 
properly was officially classified and valoerl in 1911 as 
follows ; 
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PROrKRTIES OF UNIVERSITIES, COLLEGES AND TEOIINOLOGIOAL 

Schools in 19M. 

Ih)ls, 

of ground . . . . . . . . 87. 757, .360 

Valiii) o[ l»nildi)fi;s .. .. .. .. ;!.SJ ,665,426 

V;ilitc <d iiirnihiro, lioolis and .a(>p;:r;itus, . 7<Mi;i,r»86 

Productive iund ; . . . . . . . . 302,742,8^3 


802,279.195 


Tlu* American studerils study iindor the best possible 
conditions, ''riu^ V'nsinesws of thc' (%‘ipi(al ijiv(*slcd in the 
Univorsilios, etc,, (ULibit^s us to gaugo tbe excell(Uicc of 
tludj- acconimoilal ion and of their scienlilie appbaiuios. 

All the hvoling Universities and schools possess vast 
funds, owing to the nninificonci' of opulenl. Americans. 
How Vitsl 1 liey a.iv may be si^en from the following ligures: 


Kndowmknt Finds in 10 J 4. 


Columbia. Univoivity . . 

Doh. 

. . 30,770.868 

Lcla ud Stan lord Univorsiiy . . 

, . 23,961.338 

Harvard Uni versify 

. . 21,012,853 

Uliic;i.f.':o Uuivcis.ify 

. . 18,508,273 

Yale University 

. . 15,370,363 

UfM'nell University 

.. 14,145,873 

Kico Instiinfi* . , 

. . ).O,00Dj)(>0 

Uarrieoio Imdatute 

8,000.000 

.lohus Hopkins . . 

6,26.5,480 

Washin^tou iruiversily 

6,156,223 

Pejiiisylvania Universify 

5.206,308 

PriiuH^lou 

5,104,861 


In 11)14 the yearly income 
ITniversit ies was as follows: 

tJoruoIl Univcrsily 
Folujubiii University . . 
Harvard Univcr>i1y 
Wiweonsiu Universiiy .. 

.?» i i n u< o f a I ■ rii vei-s i i y . . 


of .'^omo of the best-known 
Doh. 

6,790,260 

6,686.869 

4.287,185 

3,101.372 

3,033,891 
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Illinois Uiiivorsily 
Yalo Uuivcrsily 
California. University , . 
Ponnsylvaii ia U ni vorsit y 
Wiisl I i n g t D n U ii i v r ivit y 


Dolfi . 
2,SiiU05:i 
2,600, 20 
2,400, 4o7 
l,671»,SO0 
U627,400 


Universities wliieh possess sueh ^igojitie funds an.d sm*!i 
huge yctirly iiu-oines are naturally provided in a most 
lavish manner with the best of ('V'l'rytiiing. Notwilh 
standing their eoinj)ara(iv(dy recent creation, American 
Universities liave cxeellent libraries. In I 91 4 I lai vard 
bad 1/18:1,750 volumes, Yale l/)oo/)(to volumes, Columbia 
550,429 vohuiK'S. Cornell 4:i9,5| 7 volumes, ( Uiie-ago 
431 ,302 voliun<‘S. Peiinsyl vania. 42 1 ,097 volii mes, et e. 
Altogether the Amer ican Univm*sitios j)os<ess(al I s,] 09,:454 
volumes in t.ha4 year. 

The United States an* tlu* t'oimiry of maanmotli 
und(‘rtakings of every kind. However, th(‘ American. 
Uni vcr.si ties deserve admiration not o))Iy beeansr of [Ia‘ 
grciat and rapidly in(‘rea>iiMg mimlx f of lli<*ir sludcnds, 
because of tJie V/i.^(ness of f la-ir llr».‘m<a':d and the 

excellence of tlieir meehanieai apparatus, but ;dso because 
of their success in t f'aifvirrg large' nuiniKas of able men and 
women, and in promoting seieiree and res(‘a.veh. The. 
American Univer,>ities are alu'ad of the Europejui Uni- 
versilies i?i some subjects, siieli as engineeri^ig, law, 
dentistry, et(n, l>ut they Jag beliind in olhras, sueli as 
medicine. How^’ver, their sJiortcomingsan* hoing rtunodied 
with j-apidity and enei’gy. 

Of cours(% t h(' numerous l;ni\ er;>it ies v;tjy iu elii< loucy. 
Some of t h^; Eastern institutions )ia vr^ ar i iv^ed a4 mat iirity, 
and need not fear comparison witli any <»f the most, 
famous insiilutions of Europe. On the other’ fiand, some 
of the young Universitb-s in I he VV/est and South suffer 
from Ia.(*k of students, l;Lek o!.‘ cjuitieni teiudierS: and lack 
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of means, a condition vvliich only natural in a new 
country which is overstocked witli U niversities and 
colleges. After all, too many schools is better than too 
few . 

Tiie great eiliciency of the fully developcjd University 
is largely Msori])ablo to their organisation. Th(^ American 
j)cople beliov(> in one-maj\ Goveriunciil and in youth. 
Exactlj^ as the exeentive power of the (Ircs'il R('.public is 
vc*t(;d, not in a jointly responsible Cabinet, but in a 
single man, the President, wlio is possessed of almost 
regal power and authority, the direction of the Univei- 
sities is entrusted, not to a committee of i)rofessors, as in 
h]uvope, but to a President who nominally carries out the 
(Icf isions of the Trustees, but who in reality is the siipreine 
}i(?f.id, IVesidcnts can mukc or mar a. University. Pro- 
fessor Eliot of Harvard University becanu? Pr(‘sident of 
that institution in 1809, at the early age of thirty-five, 
and ho has dir('ct(?d it during forty years. The premier 
University, and the Universities in general, owe much to 
President Eliot, who has conqilotely redormod American 
IJ ni versi ty i (vicliing . 

It is often assertc'd, and it. is widelj^ believed, tluitin 
the land of t !ic‘ aliniglit y dollar money governs evnny thing, 
that idealism is non-existent. That assertion is disproved 
by tin* fact tfiat many of the ablest. Americans, who could 
earn large incomes in private C!nj[)loyment , have devoted 
t heir to science or to administration, althoiigli the 
United kStates pay totally inadequate salaries to professors 
and to liigli Goverjunent oflicials. As a rule, full pro- 
fessors receive a salary of from §3,000 to $5,000 per year, 
assistant professors are given from .Sl,8<^0 to $3,000 per 
year, and University instiaictors arc paid from $l,0{i0 to 
$2,000 per year. Tlie salaries of the great experts 
employed in the Government service are similarly low. 
In view' of the high level of general earniiigs — a brick- 
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layer can earn as much as a University professor — and the 
high standard of living in tlio United States, the pro- 
fessorial salaries paid are extremely inisatisfaetory. 
Professors and high officials live in i^ovorty unless they 
possess private means^ The fact tliat, nevortholoss, 
some of tlie most eminent American engineers, chemists, 
lawyers, patent spi^cialists, etc., may bo found at the 
Universities and in Government oiliees is an eloquent 
proof of American idealism and of American devotion to 
science . 

The American University professors suffer not only 
from insufficiency of remuneration, but also from in- 
security of tenure. As a rule instructors are engaged by 
the year, assistant professors for throe years, and full 
professors ‘‘ during good behaviour ” or at tlu^ ploasiuo 
of the Trustees,” in the terms of their contract. Life 
professorships with pensions after retirement on the 
European model arc pj-actically unknown. Hence pro- 
fessors cannot consider their posit ion as a sinecure, as do 
so many European professors, but Jiavr^ to justify their 
existence by constant progress and useful acclivity. If 
they fail to keep abreast of the times, I Iiey may h)se their 
position and their income. 

The development of the Univcr^it ics jiropta* has been 
tremendous, but that of tlie agricultural a)ul mechanical 
colleges has been ev<m more extraordinary. By an Act 
of Congress of July 1 S(»2, passed in the midst of the 
Civil War, Federal Land Grants were made, for tlio 
endowment of agricultural and ineclianical colleges. 
These institutions w<;re rapidly established in all the 
States and territories of the Union. They wore intended 
to supply in the first place useful practical kuowkidgo to 
those engaged in agri<‘ulture, engineering, manufae.turing 
and the handicrafts, but they hav(^ giadually increased 
their scope to such an extent that some of them are 
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emulating the Universities. The incredibly rapid de- 
velopment of these iristitiitions during recent years may 
be seen fj*om thc^ following table : 



Aumein/jMiAL 

AND Mkcii 

VNICAU COIXK 

GUS. 

• 

■ y full Iff 1 

Numher of 

V (due of 

Value of 


1 fncoiiie. j 

1 

SUideufs. 

Fdrms, 

All Fro perl fj. 




Doh. 

7A>7.v. 

1802 . . 

\ 4,oaa.s;):? | 

ia,78() 

2,779.492 

79412,109 

]8»;> .. 

4, 1 7i», <)(>:> ; 

ir.,u7:{ 

1,9.20,297 1 

9.71 1,975 

1808 . . 


20,974 

2,580,799 : 

20,205,975 

JODI 


29,950 

4,5409)14 

98.084,925 

lyo't . . 

ln,ss.>,r)r)0 | 

:{7,i:5r> 

9,250,902 j 

79.504,424 

1007 . . 

1I,4|I2,.SSI ' 

12,124 

M,055.S45 i 

97,449,701 

1010 . . 

2n,80n.f)in : 

90, 025 j 

I 21,070.151 1 

11 7,843, 1 29 

1011 . . 

, ;m, sal, 224 ; 

99, 122 i 

i 

i 22,9819^8"^ i 

1 90.298.252 


Betwee^n 1 S02 ,*muI iOl 1 tlie number of stiHleuts at the 
agricultural and ?neclia.ui(ial colleges has ineicasod fiv^o- 
fold. Th(^ yearly im/onu^ and (lie value of (he rleinoustra- 
tion farjns of ( ]K‘se insi itutions has increased nearl^’^ nine- 
fold, and the value of all tlieir property neaidy twenty- 
three-fold . f n M) 1 1 their ])roperty was officially classified 
as follows : 

lUtls. 


Value 

ot Oil iu.'> and grounds . * 

20.081,085 

?* 

buildings 

.51,825,766 

?? 

ii]»para.tu.s iiud iiiacliinory 

16,842,272 

* ^ 

libriii’ie.s 

.5,006,787 


ii\'e .s(;oek 

1,686.282 

LaiHi 

<ir;ml Funds 

18,010,;5<)8 

0 tiler 

pt'i'iuanenl; IuikI.s 

28,05.5,615 



I60,208,.‘J.5:{ 


The agricultiuai and nieelutnical colleges arc the 
Universities of the people in the backwoods, arc the High 
Schools of the })oor. By tlieir practical instruction they 
have vastly benefited (lie people. 
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In addition to the agricultural and incclianical colleges, 
the United States possess hundreds of iixsti t ut ions of 
every kind which provide High School tuition in all the 
arts and sciences. They eoter for general students and 
for specialists, but they are too iiuincjous ajid too varied 
to describe. At any rate, men and women desirous of 
self-irnprovcmcnt, of earnest stud3^ of scientific research, 
can find suitable institutions in every part of tlie Union. 

The United States owe undoul)tedly much of their 
progress to the ability of tlicir leadc^rs. ^Flie high ability 
displayed l)y American scientists, archittM^ts, cnginc>ers, 
chemists, etc., is largely due to the exccllenec of their 
educational system, and, before all, to the lac*! tiuit 
education has beeti so lavishly endowed by the h'ederal 
Government, lh(> individual Ktat(‘s, th(.‘ cities and towns, 
and by wealthy individuaJs, that o])portunities to acquire' 
knowledge from the best exp(‘rts and to i*ise lr» tin; liighcsl 
position^ in life have been brought to the door of the 
hiiuiblost (l\v('llings. In the United States tlu* hest 
education is not, cxcdusivi*. It is not li'servc'd to the 
select feu . ^rhe highest anil t lu* most t horough ediK^ation 
is not the privilege' of a. naii’ow eJass, but lias heen brought 
within the reach of all, even of t he poorest . Ta kad. is not 
starved for lack of opportunity. Tlie Americans have 
adoj)ted Napoleon's motto, La carriere ouverte aux 
talents/’ Tlic ability of America's leaders in the i‘(H)nornic 
field is so great because lh(? leaiiia s ai'(^ sdeeded, not from 
a small number of [irivnlegt'd individuals, but from the 
whole body of a great nation. Lord firycH^ wrob' in his 
excellent woi'k The (JoumtoinreaUh : 

It is the glory of the American Univ(>rsjtios, as of those 
of Scotland and Germany, to be freely accessible to all 
classes of the people. ... ..... 

In every civilised country tlu' inai’ch of seientiik' dis- 
covery has led to an enormous iiiej’ta ie in tlie application's 
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of ftciencie to productive industry. This has been followed 
by a demand for men conversant with these applications, 
and to supi)Iy that demand the teaching of applied science 
has been provided on a scale undreamecl of even a genej'a- 
tion ago. NowIkuo, j>c^rtiaps not even in Germany, has 
this movement gone so fast or so far as in the United 
States. While the existing Universities have been 
enlarged by the addition of scientific departments, a host 
of indopendent or alliliatod scientific schools and technical 
institutes Jiavo s])riing up. Most of these have been 
planted in the cities, but the agri(JuUural colleges, perhaps 
the most numorons class, are often placed in rural areas. 
Of tJieso latter, many are really secondary schools, or arc 
teaching engineering quite as much as agriculture, but 
some of the. best have experimental farms attached to 
tliem. . . . 

One who surveys the progress of the United States 
(luring t he last fifteen or twenty years finds nothing more 
significant than the growth of the IJnivc^rsities in number, 
in wealth, and iji the increased attendance of students 
from all ranks of life. They have become national and 
popular in a sense nevT-sr attained before in any country. . . . 

The Universities and colleges hav(5, taken (is a wliole, 
rendered an immense service. .They have brought 
instruction within tlie roach of (n^ery boy arid girl of every 
class. They receive a larger proportion of the youthful 
population than do any similar institutions in any otlier 
country. They are resorted to hardly loss by tliose who 
mean to tread the paths of commerce or industry than by 
those who prei^an^ themselves for a learned profession. 
They linve tinvued a University course from being the 
luxury which it: has been in the Old World into being 
almost a necessary of life. And they have so exjjanded 
their educational scheme as to provide (in the larger 
institutions) instruction in almost every subject in which 
men and women arc likely to ask for it. 

Guitteau wrote in his book Government and Politics in 
the United Staies: 

-Kiouj lilt' iirst century A.n. down to tlio very beginning 
of the niiietecuih cent ury, education was almost universally 
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controlled by the Church, and wa.s confined to the 
wealthier classet^; while to-day education is generally 
recognised as a function of the State, and its benefits aie 
freely offered to all (diildren, the oxpouse being boi’iie by 
the community. Nowljcre has this modern conception 
of free i>ublic education b(^eri more fully j-ealised than in 
the United States. 


Progressive and opeii-iuindod men never cease learning. 
Tlic acquisition of knowledge comes to an end only with 
the grave. Educaticu] in tlic widest simse of the word 
does not end with the‘. school and University. Mature 
men may be taught by instruction suitably given and by 
example. American statesmen, discarding (lisdainfully 
the doctrines of laissc': fairer have striven to foster the 
uational industries, not ordy by a ])rotc?c<ive tariff, but 
by all other av^ailable means as wc^ll, and they have 
endeavoured particularly to inci-easi^ ilu* <^corj()j.nic 
efiiciency of the peopk/ both by the tuition of grown-up 
individuals and liy example. 

The great char«mtoristics of Ameiic^an education, as 
given at the scliools, (M)lleges a,nd Universities, are two: 
prodigal lavisliness and great pratdieal eflicitmcy. These 
two charact(^rj sties are to be found also in the education 
which the American ({ovcanmeiit siippjic-s to its mature 
citizens. 

The great Government departments ot the Union and 
of the individual Stales composing it , (‘xist not only for 
the purpose of administralioii, Init for that of education 
as well. Tlie greatest and the most- imporliuit educa- 
tional centre of the Unilc'd >States is situated, not in New 
York or in Boston, hot iii Chicago or in Philadelpliia, but 
in Washington, the Federal Capitul. In 1917 Piofcssor 
Caullory of the >Sorl)onn.e, a French Exfdiange jirofessor, 
who lectured at Harvard in J91G, published a little book, 
Lea Univer sites et la Vie i^cAenUjiqtie auj: Jilats-lJnis. 
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The longest chapter contained in it describes the scientific 
Government departments at Waslii ngton . In that chapter 
we read : 

The Federal government controls only a. small portion 
of the national life, because of th(^ sovereignty possessed 
by the individual Htates. Nevertheless, it has been able 
to create soinci institutions which ai’e fai* more important 
than similai* iiiuStitulious which may be found elsewhere. 
Among these the S(*ientific Departinents attached to the 
different liranehes of the Administi’ation are partienlarty 
remarkable. Duriiig the last half eimtury tlie pi'actic^al 
value of seienec^ has been fully r(v‘ilised by the Americ.aus, 
and they have do votcnl to scituiee over inereasiug amounts 
fo!' the good of (he eountry. . . . 

VVa-shingt (HI, thi^ sc at of the h^?d('ral (}ovoi'ninent, has 
become an impoj’Uint (centre of scirvnee through the 
growtli of th(' Sci(Miiiffe riiovernnKHvt l)(>partmcnts. The 
United States jiossess a VVaslnngton S(huiee, which is 
often (u)mpared and eoutrasliMl with (Jolh^go Sci(nic(>, 
with the ScieiKJO of the lTuiv(‘i'si( i(‘s. . . . The? importiint 
point to rememher is tliii.i Ihu Federal Government: 
beli(*v(‘S in IIk' prat'tical value of sci(Mi(.*e and tliat the 
American (Jov'^eiiurient, by promoting science in its 
departments, lias undoubtedly been largely instrumental 
for tlic increase in the productivi^ power of. the nation 
and for the disapjiearance of the <leadly siiiril of con- 
servativism and routiiK^ from c(,*oiK)mi(^ life. 

As an ad('qua.t(^ a(*connt of t he Sryientific Department 
in Waslii ngton and of their calueational activities and 
acliievcnKMits would rocpiirc a largo volume, T would 
briefly descuabe one or two of (lu^so dejiart monts in the 
words of the most author it alive exponents. 

Among tlie sinentiffo and educalioiial departments of 
the United Slates, tl»e Department of Agriculture is the 
largest and it is j^artieularly interesting because t he value 
of the services whicli it has rendered is clear to all. The 
Americans are an intensely practical people. Hence 
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the practical utility of an American public institution 
may be gauged to some extent by the anioiiiit of public 
money whicii is devoted to its suppoi*t and which is spent 
by it. Tiu; growth of the Uniiod States J)cpartmout 
of Agrieiiltiire in iniportanco, in activity and in gejieival 
esteem may therefore bo gauged from (he following 
extraordinary figures : 


EXPEXDlTtTRi: OF TTfE UNITEU STATES D EP ARTiMKN T OF 
AaiucaETURF. 


Year. 



Dols. 

In 1842 



1,000 

In 1850 



. . . 5.500 

111 1800 



4O.O00 

In 1870 



15(5.440 

111 1880 



100,500 

In 181)0 



1,170,1:10 

In 1000 



.‘5.(525.851. 

In 1910 



. . 1 (>,07(5.022 

In 191(5 



.. 28,0:51,540 


The funds voted for the Dc^partnuMit of AgricultiuT^ 
hav'o increased nearly two lnHHlr(;dfoI<l sifio(‘ 1870 ajid 
neai’ly eightfold since IDOO. 

Large and small arc terms of couipaiison. The iin- 
portance of tli(> amount voted to tin* i )<*partmei]t of 
Agriculture may be seeTi by (*omparison with the funds 
voted by Parliament for the TJritislj Board of Agriculture 
and Fisheries. The two Bojuds coji)j);M'<‘ linancially 
as follows : 

Money voted for the United States lluanl Dots, £ 

of A»Tic»iUure iji 1910 . . . . . . 2S,0;M,o40 - 

Money voted for l he Hritu h Jfo;ird t»t 
xVgriciilturc in lOiO .. .. .. :] 11,(548 

Salaries paid hy Uniled oi‘ 

z\gricull.ure in 1910 ](h.l90,7l>2 - 2,087,358 

Salaries paid t)y tho Briush Board oi 
Agriculture in 1910 


140.1 IS 
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* The United States Board of Agriculture spent in 1910 
foijrteon times jih much in salaries as the British Board 
of Agrie/nltnie, and spent altogether sixteen and a half 
times as mucdi as the eorres})OTKHng BL’itish institution. 

In 100.‘h when the Ameri(*a?i Board of Agriculture was 
still cojnparaliv'eJy sniiall and imiinportant, when it 
spirit only about £1,000,600 per year, or* less than one- 
fifth as iniuili as it is spending noM% tlie Mosely Educa- 
tional Commission visited the United States. Professor 
TTeniy E. Annsf i'ong, the distinguished cliemist, 

accompanied i1, iirnl h; reported af ten* his return: 

SciENOE IN T:1E SKriVlOE OF TUE STATE. -The most 
striking ilhisl a l ioiu of American oiganisiug abilitj^ are 
to bo met with \v asliington. So far as I a»)i aware, 
there is notbing iuiywhere to comjmro with the way in 
which science is bi ing utilised in the service of the Stat-e 
by tliC U.S. Dep.iri luenl of Agricultiiro, which is located 
in the capital. . . . 

'J'hc Dopavtineut now oomprisi^s the following branches: 

()Hi(‘e of the Sccrotary. 

'the Weather Burejiu. 

Bureau of Animal Industry. 

,, Plant Industry. 

,, h'orestry. 

,, Chemistry. 

Soils. 

Statistics. 

Division of Entomology. 

Biological Survey. 

Accounts and Disbursements. 

,, Publications. 

Olii<*e of Experimental Stations. 

,, Public Road Inquiries. 

Library. 

... On July 1, 1902, the staff numbered 3,789, of 
whom 1 ,2(0) were executive officers, (derks and messengers, 
2,081 scientific investigators, and 499 labourers. 

The Agricultural T)ex)artmcut in Washington is not 
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merely an office — it is also a busy hive of research. A 
large number of laboratories are attached to it, in wliich 
investigations are being carried on, bearing, in one way 
or another, oh problems in agriculture. Much veso^xreh 
work is also done in the State Experiment *Sta1ions; in 
the main, however, these serve to bring under the notice 
of farmers the importance of science to agri<mlture by 
domonstrating the value of methods of cultivation, 
manures, etc. Theio is no questioii that the res<'areh 
work done under the ausj)ice.s of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment and in the experiment stations is of the very gre^atost 
value, and is contributing most materially to the develop- 
ment of agricultural industry. To take only one illus- 
tration, whereas, in 1884, the amount of sugar made 
from sugar-beet was only about 300 tons, t he beet crop 
of the past year is estimated to yiold 400,000 tons; the 
amount of sugar made in the United States from the 
sugar-cane being only about 300,000 tons. This ex- 
traordinary increase, 1 believe, is duo practically entirely 
to tlie influence ex(^rcis(id from Washington. A anap 
showing the regions in which tiu' toinpcratiiro conditions 
were favourable to the growth of thi'. sugar-beet w^as 
first prepared by Dr. \Vik\y, tlu^ head of tlie Bureau of 
Chemistry. Seed w^as then issued to farmers in various 
districts, togetlier with flirootions how it was to he dealt 
with, and the produce was subseciueutly examined for 
sugar; in this w'ay it was delormined wlaero the beet 
could be grown suc(icssfiilly. 'j;’he advantages to be 
derived from the cultivation of the crop were also made 
clear to the fanners. An industry of great importance 
has in this w^ay been gradually brought into existence; 
at the same time, farmhig practice has beejj vastly im- 
proved and land has increased considerably in value, 
owing to its having received proper treatment. 

The Department is undoubtedly exercising an extra- 
ordinary influence on the oduf*ation of farmers ))y dis- 
tributing literature among them, and by (^ficouraging 
and helping them in every possible way; indetd, it is 
certain that, by one ineiins or another, the Am(;ricaii 
farmer is gradually being led to see that science is indis- 
jKjnsable to agriculture. . . . 

One branch of work initiated in the Office of Experi- 
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ment Stations at Washington of extreme importance, 
to which reference should also be made, is that relating 
to the nutrition of man, whic.h has been carried out in 
various parts of the States under the supervision of my 
friend Professor Atwater — a fellow-student with me in 
Germany in years gone by — who initiated the inquiry 
in 1877'. TJu^ scope and residts of tlu^ investigation are 
described in (he? Iteport of the Dijcetor of Experiment 
Stations for the year ending June, 1901. Undoubtedly 
the most important and valuable part of this work has 
been tliat done during recent years at the VV^esloyan 
University, Middletown, Conn., wliere a largo respiration 
chamlx'r has been (uected and brought to a remarkable 
state of })erfeetion by Professors AtwatcM* and Benedict. 
The installation is a very costly one. It is possible for 
a man to live wit J)in tliis chamber for days or even weeks, 
uTid foi* account to be kept during the whole time, not 
only of the produets of respiration, but also of the amount 
of heat given out and the oxygen consumed, witli a degree 
of accuracy (‘qual to that with which or<linai*y analj^ses 
are caniecl out in a laboratory. No better illustration 
can be given of Mic amouni of tJiougl)t and care which 
is now being devoted to investigations of practi(;al im- 
portanee in the Uuit<?d States. 1 went specially to 
Mid<lIetown to exaniiiu? the aj>])aratus, ami was gratified 
beyond measure, to see it alone was wortli a ])ilgi:i!nag(? 
to Auierica. The investigations w^hich can be cari ied 
out with such a cJiamber are of far-reaeJiing iiiiportaiu^e, 
and touch very closely on the domain of househokl 
ecouonU(‘S. It is much to ))e desired that we, on this 
side, sliould be able to do similar work. 

The Geological Survey is also a well-oi'ganised depart- 
ment in Wasliington. The wealth of material at the 
disposal of American geologists is extraordinary. If 
opportunity beget supply, wo may look to America as 
the brecxling ground of geologists in the future. Besides 
field work and the attendant ollice work, the department 
now eanies on scientific research work on geological 
problems. It has a wadkequipped (^heiuical Dejjartment, 
at tlie head of which is Professor Clarke, wJio a few months 
ago delivered in Manchester the lecture commemorative 
of tho e(?iitcuaiy of Dalton's atomic? theory. Much 
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valuable work has been done in tliis department, which 
is now quite the seat of authority in minerai analysis, 
Dr. Hillebrand, the senio,r member of Professor Clarke's 
staff, being probably the most accomplished and cxpcjri- 
enced analyst of the day. 

Lastly, it may be mentioned that a J5iiiH>au of >SLandards 
has recently been established at Waslniigton to do work 
on tlie lines of that done by oiir Standai ds l)o|>ai lment, 
the Board of Trade and tln^ National Physical i^aboratory, 
but with a wider outlook than any of those and well 
provided with funds. 

When we consider how unco-ordinated our efforts are, 
how little public ajipi-ccial ion exists of the value of 
science to the community, it. is inq)ossible not to fool 
envious of what is going on in Washington. It would 
well repay us to inquire very fully into the causers which 
have operated to produce a willingness in America to 
listen to counsel which here passes altogethfu* unheeded. 
Something must be done to creiito a public belief in the 
value of knowledge, wliicdi will lead ns to co-ordinate 
oiu* scattered efforts. 8o long as our outlook is merely 
insular, the future niay appear to afford little promise; 
but if wc consider the j)Ossibilities the Empire affords, 
there is no reason why oiir outlook should not bo as 
hopeful as that of the United States. I'lio nvsourcos at 
our disjDOsal, the agricultural possibilities within the 
Empire, may well be regarded as boundless; but we need 
to make ourselves acquainted with tiiem and to take 
concerted measures to exploit them. To this end, it 
is all-important to constitute' offectiA-t; central organisa- 
tions in this country similar to tliosti which exist in the 
United States. 

In 1903, when the United States Department of Agri- 
culture spent only about £1,(JU<^0()0 pea- year, it had a 
staff of nearly 4,000, of whom more than 2,000 were 
scientific investigators. Since then the staff has been 
more than quadrupled. The United States Secretary 
of Agriculture commands now a veritable army of experts. 

A University has a twofold pur])Ose: research and 

12 
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tuition. Thv United States Board of Agriculture acts 
like a gigantic University. It carries out research by 
thousands of experts of its own. In addition, research 
is carried oji indepejideutly by 1 hoiisands of exports 
I'niplo^^d l)y l lie vic’Idy ('ndowed Departineiits of Agri- 
cailturc^ beJonging to t]i(‘ individual States, 'rhe rc^sults 
of these invesligalioiis and of the (^xpeiiments made by 
private societies and individuals arc coth'-cted, sifted and 
classified at Wa.shiiigtcai, a»id are then, connnunicatocl 
to thc^ agricnltin isls by means of j)ainphlets, books, etc. 
As adjectives do not sutlh^c to cU'sciibe tlie cHdossal 
literary aetivit}-, tlie h'aehinj^ ac^tivity, of the XTnited 
States Fh'>arcl of Ag? i<'nlture, I would endeavour to dcs- 
scribe it by nieaj'.s of figuri‘s. Mr. J. A. Arnold, the 
Chief of tjie Division of Ihiblic^ations, in liis Report for 
.1910, statefl tlmt iji (!u‘ coujse of that year the United 
States T>oa.rd of Agi;i<Miltui;<^ issued l,9S;^ publications 
wliicli togetlK'i* v'OMlained pjiges. 'Iho number 

of pages pul)lishcd in that single yt.'ar by llie American 
agricidlural a/.i I liori I ies was twice as great as t he number 
of pages co.'Oaiiud in tl'c hhtciivlopafUa Britanniai, 
The entire literature' pujdislied iu 1010 by tlie Board of 
Agriculture ('auie to 25,(90,409 copies, of which 4,421,300 
were* issued by tiie Bureau of Plant Indnstry, 4,034,000 
by the Ollice of Pxperimciits Stations, 1,703,225 by the 
Biircniu of Animal Ijidu.siry, (^tc. ( ’ommeuting upon this 

inr:edil>le and almo^l uuijiiaginable outpu!, Mr. Arnold 
stated : 

No oilier < loverninent publishi'S as many juiblic docu- 
ments as the I'nited States, and no other executive 
department of I h(‘, Covci’nmenl issues as many publica- 
tionsas the Depart ment of Agricidt ure. It is the f unction 
of tills J)c;par!iuen( to aecpiire a.nd disseminate useful 
information in regard to agiieiilture. With the rapid 
increase in po|)ulation of tlie country, and tlie consequent 
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increasing demand for publications, it became a])parent 
many years ago that the Department coiikl probiildy 
never secure an appro])rjation .sufli(;ieiit for prinlirn*; 
enougli documents to supply tlu^ demand. ('ougress 
has, however, provided a sohition of the problem by 
authorising the sale of Oovemnnent publications at a 
nominal price. Under the operation of a provision of 
the law, the Superintendent of Documents can. reprint 
and sell any i^ublication, so long a.s t liei e is a demaiid for 
it, without any expense to tins DeparliiK'iit. Conse- 
quently, by paying the piic(‘ alHxed hy law, applicants 
are able to secure docum(\»its which can no longer l)e 
obtained from the J^cj)artm(>nt , and whieli would not 
otherwise be available, owing to t he insulHcieiicy of the 
department's fund for printing additional (*opies. 

The United States Depaj'tmeat of /Vgriculturo leaches 
not only by means of its publications -it might, filly bo 
described as the greati\st coj^respondence school in the 
world —but also hy h eturing, as doevs iwery University. 
However, v/hile at the Universities tiic stiid(‘n(s have to 
come to the lectiirers, the lecturers and demonstrators 
of the Department of Agrieullurc go to llie agriculturists, 
'fhe United Slates Department of Agriculture found it 
particularly diflieult to improve cultivation among the 
backward and largely illiterate lU'gj'ocs in tlie South. 
Therefore it resolve<l to refoj'ui tlieir im't hods liy '' agents 
in the field”; and as iK'grocs are often extremely sus- 
picious of w'hite men wlicn t!)ey come offering them 
advice for nothing, many coloured Icetuiors and demon- 
strators are especially trained for the jiurposo. In his 
Report for lOlo the Sccfretary of Agricult urc^ staUxl with 
regard to the activil y of his Uepartment in tli(‘ South : 

Prom 1904 to 1900 then? was an inen^as'*. from 1 to 
362 agents in the field. The numlxjr lias now reaehed 
450, and the demand for more is urgent. Afore than 
75,000 farmers are receiving direct instriiction on their 
farms. . . . 
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It has hecn found by experience that the only way to 
reach soiuo fanners and to get i hf>m to follow better ' 
methods of farming is through their boys. Where a 
farmer's boy ha.s l^oen cnlisie(l in a (iorn club and pro- 
duced on liis father's farm an acre of corn yielding from 
50 to 20(> biisfiels at a cost of jiot more than 30 cents a 
bushel, tli(^ fanner is no longer scopticjal about improved 
farm metiiods. 

In 1909 there* wcae 10,543 hoys enrolled in tliese clubs. 
In 1910 the number has increased to 40,225. This 
feature of tlic worlc has aroused unbounded interest and 
enthusiasm and turnod attention toward the farm. 
Public-spirited citizens in the various Soutbeni States 
have contributed §40,000 for prizes for these boys. Prize- 
winners in four >Stat(?s wore given trips to Washington 
and aAvardod diplomas of merit. "Phis year such trips 
are offered from every Southern State through bankers’ 
associations, boards of trade, ediujational associations, 
private citizens, and stati? fairs. Govertiors and super- 
intondouts of public instruclion will give diplomas similar 
to those earned last year to all boys who make excellent 
records. 

When a boy makes a thorougfr study of corn it is easier 
to succeed wi^h oth(.*r crops. Some', of the boys in the 
boll Aveevil parislies of Louisiana liavaj not only broken 
the records in corn production thc^re, but have achieved 
the same (extraordinary results with cotton, j)otatoes, 
onions, and other* cj*ops. 

Marked clianges in general far m methods and in the 
economic life of (he people do not take place in a single 
year. The few demonstrations in each neighbom’hood 
the first year attiact attention and dispel doubt, the 
second year lu ings increasing success, and the third year 
usually mai*ks I he beginning of t he general adoption of 
the changed methods, though time is required to make the 
adoption uuivt'isal and thorough in a community. 

Consecutive Secretaries of Agriculture have commented 
on the practical utility of their Departments with justi- 
fiable pride. For instaiici*, the Hccretaiy of Agriculture 
stated in his Report of J 906; 
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The work of the Department of Agriculture has already 
' had results Avhich are valued at hiiudrods of millions of 
dollars annually, aiid yet the Depaifmeut Ivels that. it. 
has barely crosseil the threshold of its mission of dis- 
covery and education, (to-operating to the same ends 
arc sixty Experimeiit Stations in fifty one States and 
territories, the sixty-three Agrionit Jira-K 'oll(\ges, thousiiuds 
of farmers institute inec'tings yearly, many exi'ellent 
agricultural periodica] i)ubli(;alions, and iu‘\v instriuitive 
books. Theii there is a new liiu* of work which is so 
productive of results t hat it is eonstaiitiy (‘^tending, and 
that is tlie Demonstraliou Farm, il)c' (‘neouragement of 
individual farmers to (diango their agriculture so as to 
multiply their yield ancl llieir profits, and thus alTord 
object-le.ssoT]s to other farmers. Tims it ap])(\ars tliat 
for(}(\s are now at work wlii<?ji will v'^eiy (r(aisid(nal)ly 
iucr<?ase the production of the farms witliiri a gtaioration, 
and whicli promise to continuo that incrcvist' indelinitt'ly. 

The sterling wortli of the educational work dom* l)y the 
United States l)f^pa.rtineiit of Agrieullurt' lie-s been 
gratefully recognised by America’s ablest statesmen. 
For instance, President Roose v(dti stated at Sioux Falls: 

The Departmciit of Agriculture dcvotc's its wliole 
energy to working hn- the wcvlfare of farnua’s and stock- 
growers. In oveiy section of our (*ountry it- aids them in 
their consLanlly increasing search for a- beltt^r agricul- 
tural education- It helps uot only them, but. all the 
nation, in seeing that oin' exports of meats liave clean 
bills of health, and t liat theri^ is rigid inspection of all 
meats that enter into inter-State commerce. Thirty- 
eight million carcasses were irisp(;cU'd during flic last 
fiscal year. Our stock-growers sell forty-live million 
dollars’ worth of live-sto(*k annuall 3 % and these animals 
must be kept healthy or c‘Ls('. our people will h>se their 
trade. Our exports of plant products l o foreign countries 
amount to over six hundred million dollars a year, and 
there is no branch of its work to which the De 2 )Jirtment 
of Agriculture devotes mor(^ care, 'IMius the Department 
has been successfully introducing a macaroni wlieat from 
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the headwaters of the Volga, wdiieh groAvs successfully 
in ton inoh('.s of j*ainfall, and by this uK'aiis wheat-growing 
has boon su<a*ossfully extended Avestward into the scnii- 
arid region. 1\vo million biisfuds of this wheat w'cre 
grown Iasi year: and being suited to diy eouditions, it 
<'a.n be ii.sod lor forage' as well as for foo<l tor man. 

The J)(^i>artmcnl of Agricmllure has be( n lielping our 
fruit men to ('stablisli nmrkets abroad by studying 
methods of fruit pniservation through la^frigeration and 
thi’oiigh methods of liandling and paokiiig. On tlie Gulf 
coasts of Louisiana, and 'IVxas, thanks to the Department 
of Agrifailtme, a. liee suitable to the region was imx)orted 
from tlu^ ()ri<'Mt, and the rice crop is now practically 
equal to oni' needs in tliis connliy, whereas a. few years 
ago it siij)plie<l but one-foiirth of them. The most 
im]:)ortant of mir farm products is the grass erop; and to 
show w hat lias liei'ii doue with grassc's, 1 noc‘<t only allude 
to the striking change in the e.iitir<‘ W est by the 

extended of alfalfa. 

Pdoreover, the Do])artment luis laken the lead in the 
effort to xirev<^Jit the d(h>restation of the country. Where 
there arc^ forests wc* seek to prosei’vo them ; and on the 
once trec'less |)lai!is jmuI tlu' pi'airies we are doing our 
best to foster th(' ha.bit of tree-planting among <.)ur x)Oople. 
In myovv-n lifetiTUo J have? seen w oudei fuJ (dianges brought 
about by this ti ee-])lanting here in 3 ^our own State and in 
tlie Statics immediately around it. 

On December "k 11)01, PrCvsident Roosevelt stated in 
his Messages to Congress ” : 

Tlie Dej^artment of Agriculture during the past fifteen 
years has steadily broailene<l Us work on economic lines, 
and has accomplished results of real value in upbuilding 
domc^d ic and forc?ign trade. It has gone into new fields 
until it is now in touch with all sections of our country 
and with tw^o of the island groups that have lately come 
under oiu jurisdiction, whose j)eoj)lo must look to agri- 
culture as a. livelihood. It is searching the world for 
grains, grasses, fruits and Vegetables specially fitted for 
introduction into localities in the several States and 
territories where thej^ may add mateiiall^’^ to our resources. 
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By scientific attention to soil survey and ])ossil>lo now 
crops, to breeding of new varieties of pJants, to expi^ri 
mental shipments, to animal industry and ;ipp]i(>d ( hemis 
try, very practical aid lias btvn given oiir fanning ajid 
stock-growing inlerr\sts. pro^liK ls of tlu* larfn liave 

taken an unprecerlented pI;H<‘ in onr rxpnri trade dining 
the 3 a^ar that h.js jus(. <'l<i‘a‘d. 

The United Sl:Lies Indnstrial ( Vminvi'^sion of U)02 
reported : 

Agriculture fiivs dei'ived more beiuvfU fjoin the establish- 
ment of t!u‘. I.)e|)ai'l nx'iit of Agr iinill nr(‘ and from its 
adininistrative vvor!< than from a.n\' of onr lAaleral 
legislation. The animal injiny to fruit ami grain from 
the ravages of insects wonhl probably lx* double what 
it is jiow but for the work of the i.)ep:?.i'( ment. 1'he 
distribution of weatljcu* fo!‘(H%rsts has biam of incalciiliiblo 
value in aiding fanners to giv(‘ tinu‘ly care to (U'ops. 
Its experiments in proving thi^ adaptalirm of irrops to 
climates and soils have de veloped agj icull ur(> into j>. science, 
and thus alike Ixuiefited the industry ami the eomilry 
in general. 


It would be easy to till a karge volunu^ with similar 
pronouiiceunonts made by t}u‘ rnosr miinent Anioi iean 
statesmen and the loading agricuH iirist a 

Tlie United States l)epa.ri mcnl of Agi itudt uvo has for 
many j^ears, Ihrougli its Buremi of ( 'iK niist i y, made 
exhaustive inv(*st igatious rolating to 1 he adulter, d ion of 
food and to tlu) efltoct of the various prL'serV(i.i ivos used 
upon tlie human systom- Tiiesi* invest ions arc' caiTied 
on not only by (dieinicul ana.lyses made' in tiu^ hiboridory 
but also bv'' practical experinicuits made iij)on nicui. TJie 
Department of AgrhmJtnrc^ has in its csufiloyrneTd a 
number of selected \'Oung mmi, nurstl^^ ehcmiical enthu- 
siasts, called ‘'Tim Poison Squad,'' who subjuit them- 
selves cheerfully to length^' and dangerous U.'sts, including 
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the taking of adulterated foodft and preservatives, for 
the benefit of science and of the human race. 

Other departments of the Fed<*ral Government and of 
the Govern inont s of the individual States resemble the 
United States nc^ijartment of Agriciiltiiro by their ener- 
getic and useful activities. The industrial and commercial 
interests of the United State.s have been vastly benefited 
by the scientific branches of the Depai tment of Commerce 
and Labour, by the excellent Patent Office, which Great 
Britain ini>:ht copy with advantage, and by the ably 
directed Bureau of Standiirds. The efficieucy of the 
Aincri(^an railways lias been vastly increased by the 
Inter-State Commerce ( ‘Ommission, which has abolished 
the unfair discriminations which formerly prevailed in 
favour of large shippers and of certain localities. That 
Commission has brought about uniformity in railway 
equipment, uniformity and lucidity of railway accounting, 
the introduction of an excellent automatic signalling 
system, of automatic couplers on the railways, etc., and 
its utility has been grat(‘ful]y acknowledged even by the 
railways tliemselves. Tfic funds voted for the Inter- 
State Corninercie (Vimmission have increased from 
$242,914 in 1900 t o $5,01 6,136 in 1916. The investiga- 
tions and pul)lications of the Gef)logicaI Survey are in- 
valuable to all wOio are interested in mining. All these 
scieutific services are lavislily endowed with funds. 
Altogol:li(u* the Fedoi‘al Gov(>rimient spends on the 
principally scientific services about £10,000,000 per 
year. 

The United States Goveniment and the Governments 
of the single States try to educate the grown-up in the 
best and most scientific mctliods of business, not only by 
tuition, but also by example. Most of the great Govern- 
ment Departments are run like large, well- organised 
businesses. They are models of administrative efficiency 
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The American Grovernmoni offices are staffed, not with 
dull bureaucratic automatons, uof. with human derelicts 
and petrofacts, but with keen, open-minded and striving 
business men. While the prodiudive Coverfuneid. nndt'r- 
takings of Europe ure, as a rule, mod(‘ls of mmsIo aiul 
of bureaucratic incompotenco, many of tiu' Amori<;an 
Government undertakings are execnterl with extra- 
ordinary ability, rapidity and efficioiujy at surprisingly 
low cost. The Panamo.. Oanah many of the gn^at irj‘igation 
works in all parts of the Union, the regnlation of river 
courses, etc., have been exeented by t])i‘ h\^deval Govern- 
ments, through the Army Engineers with siudi ability 
and at so low a cost as to be a modvd to priv;ite (mgineers 
and contractors. The (Jovernmoid Printing Works at 
Wasliington are probably the largcsl; and the most 
efficient priiilers in the woild, etc. 

Thc^. wealth of nations d(5[)eiids ol>viously less on the 
possession of great natural resources than on the ability 
and activity of the men who exploit tJuan. While a 
good general and classical (education, given on traditional 
lines, produces men of cidtinv who nniy be delight fid 
talkers and companions, but who maj’^ poss(?ss no par- 
ticular qualification for assisting or directing the produc- 
tion of wealth, a good ])ractical and scicnlilit^ edneation, 
given, to the largest possible jiumbcr of people, is a most 
powerful instrument for achieving nat ioinil economic 
success. In a world in which sci(aitiR(‘. production, 
scientific transport and scientific eorumercc*. have become 
general, succes.s falls naturally to traiiHHl scientiiic ability. 
The rai>id and vast ijiduslrial })rogress of tJie United 
States and of Germany is largely due to the general 
appreciation and the energetic promotion of education, 
while Englajid’s industrial backwardness is largely due 
to indifference to education on the part of both inasters 
and men. After all, rough unskilled workers can only 
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do rough and unj^killed work. Wo read in the Report 
on Teohni(*it] Education published by the Unilorl Stales 
Cojiiniissioner of Labour in 100:^: 

To detej iiiine tin/ |);*o!L»;r(‘sri of trade e<lueati(m in Eurono 
during the. last t wo or ilu-ee de<*ades one I ui ns to (lermauy 
raiJun* thar? to ajiy ol Ijer (‘oiinlry, because of tlie great 
i nipt ties tliat fr:ule (Mlueaiion lias (here rcctnvod, and 
because its d(‘vadop!ncnt has corresponded with a most 
remarkable advaiu-e of jnire scientific knowledge on the 
one hand and of industry on tlu* oMifu*. It is inevitable 
that some causol e.onneclioii shouhl he seen bt‘twe<m 
those two com] it ions. ... 

All En<:.deds te;ieh(‘rs d(‘plor(^ (lie lack of enthusiasm 
for educali‘>n among all classe s. ... A .Siu-ious obstacle 
to the progress of t<‘chni<%),l educa.tio!) is tiu^ indifTerence 
of employt'rs. . . . Another v(‘ry serious obstaide -in 
fact, the most scu ious of all — is the pooi* general e<luoa- 
tion of tii<‘ English workman. Xt^arly all of the jirtisaii 
class leaver school ul twelve or ihirtt'on, and after earning 
small aniomils in doing odd jobs about (lie streets or in 
factories, sttlle tlown. a,[ fifteen or sixte('n as general 
laliouno’s or factory opf'ratives, or (uiter upon tlie learning 
of a t:rad( 3 . When they go to the evening te(dniical 
classes at fifteen or sixt(‘en, they liav<^ forgotten much 
of what they knew u])OJi leaving the elementary school. 

fn winter, lOOtl, the late Mr. Alhod Mosidy, a retired 
merchant, sent to the United States at his own expense 
a Commission of experts, who were asked to study and to 
compare the Briiish and American educational systems 
and to express their opinion in writing. Mr. Alosely 
himself reported : 

Oiu* of the things tliat struck me, all through tho 
United States, was the large amount of money devoted 
to educational purposes, the buildings being magnificent 
and tho equipment lavish, 'riie teachers seemed fired 
witli enthusiasm, and there is a thirst for knowledge 
shown l>y pupils of all ages which is largely lacking in 
our own country, in contrast to our education, which 
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has to a large extent been “ classical/' I found that in 
America it is the '^practical” snbjfvds which iire prir)- 
cjpall^y tangl)t, and t(»chnical classes aiul s(‘lH‘r>!s a.!(^ Pi 
be found evoryuh', rf'. ari* also (^Ncclirid o])j>or 

tij:;tifit's for the <' g<Meg into th<* {»i talsi' I'.p 

cla;-isic:il snbj<'(’is; but will? (lu^ oidiF^■H‘y cv'i'J Vthjy ' 
boy who has to iighi his \Miy in ( Jk* \\.'>r|d ‘ !k^ hel'; of I he 
time is d(>vol(M.l fo j)r.u ti(*a.l su(>jce(.s fhhety to l>e of most; 
use to him in af^^ »‘ life. Anaa ican hoys lemain at scln>ol 
much longer t-lian is the east' h(s“i‘, ol'l«Mn in addition, 
passing Ihiougli to tiic secondasy s( hools and. eolleges at 
little or no expense to their j)a rents r>r t !enns« l ves. , . . 

Afy ob‘X‘i vatio{is haul me lo belicerc^ Ifiat ih(‘ jm‘rage 
Am<a*i<‘an when in' lea.vrs school is inHiiiU'ly ])eltcr 

fitted for Iris vocation am! struggle in lifn ^ 1-,.^!! | he Ihiglish 
bo\e and in r‘ons(Mjij('nce IIk'iv a.r(’ in i-it' I nhcd States 
a smaller jvropon' ion of failnvi^s." and [‘ewer who slitle 
downhill and C'Vt'nttially join the pa ej'K^r. crinnne !. « *•■ “snh* 
moj'ged tontli *' clas''\ TIk* ahm <‘1' odja etlon in A'.nerii'a 
is to mak<' ovf'iy hoy lit for sont<‘ 'jelieii e (‘a.liing in life, 
iiiid my own i‘XjH‘rif'nc(* leads me (o tiMe.!; that ne:iily 
every lad, if p]*o])er!y i raitu'd, is lit for soav i hing. . . . 

Another point liait shan'lc rn.e wa- tfK' iatraist' l)cli(d' 
of the Aineri<xxns in the education of tiie nv-issf^s. 'rhey 
feel Ihed their <a)iin{ry ennnot progre ss ,ara! pros])ei- with* 
out it. . . . lfurt!v<a\ from n. purely Icisiness [)(>in( of 
view, Amerh^ans se(^ in tlu^ momy spent '>n ('diiealion 
a maguificont. investment for their courd i \'. . . . 

Again, Avhiist .I5ritisli rich men ivpcerd l.irge sums upon 
sport of various kinds, it appears to he the hobby of 
moneyed Aima'icans to <l; vot<' enoi-nitais amounts of 
money to the eudownient and e<{ni[)/n'‘?u or various 
educational institutions. They pass th.sr liv^'s in strenu- 
ous wwlv, and their laboui ^' in i)uilding up industries and 
developing torritoiy a!'r^ of infunte valia* to thoii* peo])le, 
recalling what was tht* ideal oF tlu' la.le C('(;il Khodt^s - 
viz., that the truest philanthropy consists in ci'eating 
industries and fields of ij^flnstiy to occupy the masses 
and afforfl them remunc'redive employment. . . . 

Personally I credit the; American nation w it ii nn intense 
ambition not only to raise tlmrnsclves individually, but 
also to use their efforts for tlie raising of tlicir fellows and 
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for the furtlieraiice of civilisation. ... I have heard 
it urged that in America there is no aristocracy but that 
of money. I bog to (UfFor. The contention may on the 
surfac(^ appear to be irne, hut if the matter be probed a 
little deeper it will be found tiui t in reality the aristocracy 
of money is an n.ristoci‘acy of brains. 


Mr. K. \V. Black •Ma 3 ’'or of Nottingham and Chairman 
of the Nottingham Education Committee, reported; 

The great- facts remaining with me as the result of my 
educational inve.sf igations in America are- - 

(1) That public opinion is much more strongly in 
favour of education than in tins eonntiy : 

(2) TIuit the S(^!K)lars in ATne)*i(‘a. take a keener interest 
in their studies t han is gc^jK'rall^^ apparent here; and 

(3) 'riiat the teaeliing given in the elemcntaiy schools 
produces a. mental alcntncss and readiness of mind to a 
greatej* ext<uit than is s(‘cured in this country. 

The pcopk^ of America believer in education, and they 
are willing to paj^ for it. The}^ regard it as an invest- 
ment of their moruy on which tluy get a good return. 
The peoples of l^higland are only^ half persuaded of the 
value of education, and there are still man^^ who regard 
even tire present expondituie as extravagant 

In England tlic great majority of the children leave 
school at the earliest possible moment; they go out to 
work to help to inoi (\‘ise t he family income. In America 
the children stay'' longcM’ at school, and one of the leading 
educational experts in America said to me, “Wo find 
that there is a dii’ect ratio between the number of j'^cars 
spent in school and the productive (‘apaeity of the scholars 
in dollars and cents.'' 


Professor J^ipiJlon stated; 

To sum up : what has struck me most forcibly in a short 
and imperfect survey of a wide field is first of all the 
attitude of the Ajneri(*an people to\vards public education 
as a prime ne(;essity of national life, for which hardly any'^ 
expenditure can be too great; and next its eminently 
practical popular cluiractcr. . . . 
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The educational systems of America have the merits 
and defects of much else in that great, but as yet un- 
finished, country. They are full of life and energy; 
freely, not to say raslily, exporimontal ; innovating, 
renewing, a.bandoiiing, sacrificing, now one point, now 
another, whether of ideas or practice, in tlie effort at 
growth and development. They are less systematically 
and scientifically thought out beforehand tliaii tJie more 
symmetrical systems of Continental Europe',; but they 
are, j^erhaps, for tliat very reason, inoro suggestive to 
ourselves, to a free pcioplc feeling its way along tlie same 
road. 

Councillor John Whitburn, of the Nowcast leon-Tyne 
Education Committee, reported: 

I spent some days with 125 officers of t he Casli Register 
Works, and found that everyone' ha<l ree'oived a good 
education of some sort. I w^as assured by t lie child of the 
Inventions Department of that cojicc'rn that ‘Mho best 
and most of tluu'r inventions and imi)rovements of 
machinery were brought about by those? wlio A\ore best 
educated and w ho wcj'o able to embody their ideas in a 
creditable drawifig, ’ ffbis is the sort of testimony one 
meets with on evi'ry hand. In the IJnihd States, more 
than in any othi'r count ly, one linds that the business 
man is also an educator, and that the ofiucator is a 
business man also. . . . 

The American business man is moje often an educa- 
tionalist than ail active politician. Nearly ('Very large 
' industrial concern has soiik' .sort of educational ci'ntre, or 
department, into which is directed an enormous amount of 
money and personal energy. The rnoni'y spent on public 
education by no means j-ejirescnts the whole effort of the 
nation to raise itself to a highei- intelleiitual leviff. . . . 

As the result of his superior islueation, the American 
workman requires less supervision and direction than is 
customary in this countiy. ... Ho eagi'i* an* the 
American W'orkmc'n to aoquiit^ a technical knowledge? of 
theii* trades that the authorities of the lhatt Institute 
informed us that they were roluetantly compelled to 
refuse one-half of those who applied for admis.sion to 
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their daisies for engineering drawing. This great insti- 
tution einidoys no fewer than 115 IcadKns. 

AnK^i'iean industrial progress is due nioie than any- 
thing else to th(y deterniination shown by th<^. AniericaJi 
working elassf‘s to ( (piip i honi.s(riv('s in ( he most thorough- 
going fasJiiun. tiundreds of tanplo 3 'ers lestify to the 
fiicl thill tlic'rc iuis ))een an irni)rov'enu*Ml in the {piality 
of th(> w'ork and an in<a*(‘ase in tiu' ([uani iiy of the output 
as tile Ji'sidt of tceiinical education. . . . Mr. Johnson, 
J.)i?'C‘(;i()r of tlie IhiJdwin l^fxomoi iv(^ Works, informed me 
that (he trade and. manual training schools are iiidis- 
pensable, wiiilst (he Icchnical schools liavo made the 
countiy grcivt 

On ev(My hiind 1 sav/ tlu' cviilence of a scientific and 
tcolmical training in iudiislriid operations. At the 
National C-asli Kegistca’ v\ orks i Siiw mii<*hincs in opei’a- 
tion which tak<‘ s(»j)iira(e euttiiig a,nd boring tools, 
and I was assured Ihiit tJiese machines were all evolved 
ly their own (uu])1o\(hs. . . . '^1" lie re is urgent need for 

all those' \vho ari' in coneernod about the future 

of the llrilisJi industries lo give the most earnest coii- 
sideration to tlu' question of the practiea! education of 
our artisan i*lass. , . . 

I spent the* lust thrc'o wiM'ks of ny 1iin(‘ in the I'liited 
States ill visiting a. large number of industrial concerns 
and in stndjdng t he eonditious nnder wiiich 1 lie working 
people of the count ly live and labour. 1 formed a very 
high opinion of the American workeis of liotii sexes. 
The men are aleit, highlj' intelligeiil , sober and self- 
respecting in the liighe.sl degree'. 'Ijk‘ American workman 
is invarialdy conrtc^ous and accommodating —in a woid, 
a gentk'maa. \vith lespcct to the women wdio work for 
a living, 1 liav'c lieen delighted to observe the evidence 
of a siqxrioi (adtnre <>f the intcdlcx^t and character. . . . 
The tar sec'ing Anu rieau ernpkyer rec«)guises tlia.t: tliere 
is a substantial economii* value Ix'hind every leform which 
contributes to tlu’ inleJIectual vigour and the ixusonal 
comfort and happiness of c'veiy emplo^aie. 


Tlie English eduealiona! system is grosslj^ inefficient. 
It does not adequately pj'cparo the people for the struggle 
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of life. It creates inefficient leaders and an equally 
inefficient rank and file. Professor Huxley wrote many 
years ago: '' We study in tliese da^s not to know, l>ut to 
I^ass, the eonseqiieuco being Mial we pass and don't know/' 
1'liat is, vinfortunatcly, still true. I>l•i(i^l) (‘dueation is 
largely a sham which creates sham ( xpeats and sliani 
leaders. 

The United 8tat(‘s owe tlun'r vni.^t Jiot merelj?^ 

to the great extent of tiunr’ lerriloiy n-nd of Mk^ natni*al 
resources contained in it, but also, and pariieula**ly, to 
tlie enorgjT- and ability with \vlii(‘h the resources of nature 
have been exploited by tlu‘ j)eoj)](':. Tlie energy- and 
ability of the American |>cople aw very hu gedy due to t he 
practical and tlioiuinzli education and training which 
they have received, Tlu‘ir abilitus aie rather acquired 
than inborn, America's economic su(*-eess is largely due 
to the fa(*t that, in the words of tiie late Mr. (/lioate, 
“education, is the elrief industry r>f the mri-ion.” The 
territory and the resources of Ihc Ihitis!) h]mpirc are 
vastly greal(U’ Ilian those of the United States. The 
British Enqiii'e nniy therefore far exccc^d t he United States 
in white inhabilauts, in agriculture, in t lie manufacturing 
industries, in AV(‘altii and in power*, if 1 lie Britisli people are 
willing to learn from America's example. 



CHAPTER VII 

LABOUR AND CAPITAL AFTER THE WAR* 


It is generally agreerl that the present War will open a 
new chapter in the history of the world. At its conclusion 
the present generation will bo fa(jcd with a number of 
most imi)ortant problems, the solution of which will 
affect future generations for centuries to come. It wdll 
give rise to a new sot of conditions in the relations between 
the nations of the wo-ld. it may permanently affect the 
relations between rulers and ruled. It is bound to 
revolutionise completely economic conditions, and particu- 
larly the relations between laboui* and capital. At the 
end of the War all the combatant nations will be left with 
a staggering burdeji of war debts. Demobilisation will 
have to takt^ place gradually, and will be very costly. 
Groat Britain will have a National Debt amounting at 
least to £10,000, 000 ,1)00. It remains to be seen whether 
the vast sums lent to Britain's Alliiis can be repaid, and 
whether substantial indemnities c^an bo obtained from 
Germany and her Allies. As Belgium, France, Serbia, 
Rumania, Poland and Russia, whose territories have been 
devastated, have naturally the finst claim upon such 
indemnities, little may be left to satisfy the claims of 
Great Britain. 

The British Empiie is in the happy position that it 
possesses in the Dominions and Colonies unlimited latent 
wealth. A (*entiiry ago Overseas possessions of this 

* From The Britiah Dominiom Year-Book, 1918. 
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cotintry were wortli a few paltry millions. Since tlion 
their wealth has lapidly increased, lii a few^ years it will 
approach that of the Motherland, and in a few decades 
it should vastly exceed it. It stands <o reason that the 
llominions and Co]onu.‘S can bear, as tiic^y wovikl wish, 
23art of the War Debt. Besides, Ww uinU velojied j*e- 
sources of the Enqiire in paf l hr- rescs-ved for iha 

re 2 )ayment of the Vv ar Dcbi. Before* 11 k* V/ar Brilisfi 
y<?ar]y budgets sho\vii)g a iiatiojuil ex 2 )ei»dil urc of 
£2:;n,00(\<J:‘0 seenieri inoustrous. After t he vv’iM* a nai ioual 
expenditure of £60 .ta),0(j0 2 )er 3'eej may s(‘em exceedingly 

moderate . 

British workers have l)ecoine accustomed to a vastly' 
improved standard of living, to belica; food, better fiirni-' 
turc, better clothes, more? a mvis( ‘men (s, ctea They will 
not care to go back to llic low' wages and the conditions 
w’hich j)revail<‘d before the War. Mor(*over, the nuni in 
the trenches tiave rubbtMl slionlders \vi( li men from ( Janada, 
Australia, New* Zealand, fSoui!?. Africa, and tlie LTiiitcd 
States, and have been, made a<s[uain‘.eri by ihoni with 
labour conditions across the- sea.. As Canadian, Aus- 
tralian, New Zealand and South Afi ic-aji wages are also 
approximately'’ three times as higii as ate ilritisl) wages, 
Briti.sli wage-earners would migraJe \o the Dominions 
and to the United States in million.’, should they^ not 
obtain after the War laigely increasei' wages comparable 
witli those paid in the new countries. Wo must ;iccu.stom 
ourselve.s to the idea tliat Mriti.sh wages will have to be 
AmcTicanised . 

Vast burdems will bt* thrown upon tlie. nation, the 
taxpaycr.s, and particulaiiy u 2 )Oii the employxM.s, the 
capitalists. Hap])ily, there is reason for believing that 
the economic difficulties eau.sed by the ^Var wit! not 
ovorwhelm this country — that tlu;y’^ may pjove a bles.sing 
in di.sguise. Men are borii iiJkrs. TIk y work, as a rule, 

13 
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only when compelled. Civilisation is at its lowest in 
the happiest climes where men can live without work, 
and it is most liiglily developed where a rigorous climate or 
hard social conditions force men to prodtice intensively. 
^I’lie most powerful jiromotcr of civilisation is the tax 
collector. The enormous increase in taxation caused 
by the ruinously expensive war against Imperial and 
Republican France a century ago brought about a tre- 
mendous expansion of British industry. It made this 
country the wwkshop of tlio world. The Civil War 
of 18G1-1865 was responsible for vastly increased taxa- 
tion which, in turn, raised tlic American industries to 
the highest point of efficiency. I'lie prc'sent Wat Debt 
and very high taxation required by it should prove an 
invaluable stimulus to British capital and labour. The 
War is likely to (re])l(^ permanently the national expen- 
diture and taxat ion . 1 1 is bound to lead to a vast increase 

in wages. I intend to show that the increased taxes 
and wages can easily be found by Americanising British 
production, and that the War, far from ijupoverishing 
this cotmtry, may ultimately vastly enrich both Mother- 
land and Empire. 

Before the War American wages were approximately 
Ihrei^ times as higli as were British wages. In 1915 the 
United States Depai tnumt of Labour published a volume 
of some tl)reo huu<lrc*d pages entitled Union Scale of 
Wages and flours of Labour, May Lst, 1914. Wage 
figures are given in it for a number of tlie more important 
American toAvns. Perhaps the most interesting American 
town with regard to w^ages is Chicago, because it is the 
most international. Being situated between East and 
West, the wages paid in Chicago are above those paid 
is some of tlie Eastern towns, sucli as Boston and Philar 
delphia, and below some of the Western towns such as 
San Francisco and Los Angeles. On May J, 1914, the 
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following weekly wages werp paid in 

Chicago 

in 

some 

representative occupations: 


Dols. 

£ 

S. 

d. 

Bakers' foreineii, day work . . 

20 

4 

0 

0 

„ „ night work 

22 

4 

8 

0 

,, ^ second jhands, day work 

IS 


12 

0 

,, night work .. 

20 

4 

0 

0 

Bakers' Bohemian bread, oven-men, day . . 

20 

4 

0 

0 


22 

4 

8 

0 

,, ,, second-hands, day 

.18 

3 

12 

0 

>» 9 f 9 9 night 

20 

4 

0 

0 

Bakers' Hebrew bread foremen 

20 

5 

4 

0 

,, ,, ,, second-hands 

28 

4 

12 

0 

Bakers’ Scandinavian bread, forcmcTi, day 

20 

4 

0 

0 

night 

22 

4: 

8 

0 

Batc?s^ Scandinavian bread, second-hands, 

day 

18 

3 

12 

0 

Bakers’ Scandinavian bfoad, second-hands. 

iiiglit . . 

20 

4 

0 

0 

Bricklayers 

Xi 

6 

12 

0 

,, sewor and caisson work 

55 

11 

0 

0 

Carponters 

28.00 

5 

14 

5 

Cement workers 

28.60 

5 

14 

6 

Builders’ labourers 

17.60 

3 

10 

5 

Tile-layers 

X\ 

6 

12 

0 

Coal-carters, one horse 

15 

:{ 

0 

0 

,, tw^o horses 

18 

3 

12 

0 

,, tliree horsf^s 

21 

4 

4 

0 

Boiler-makers, maiiuiacturing shops 

21.60 

4 

6 

5 

,, outside 

27.50 

5 

10 

0 

Moulders 

24 

4 

16 

0 

Compositors, English . . 

21 

4 

16 

0 

,, Bohemian 

24 

4 

16 

0 

,, German 

24 

4 

16 

0 

,, Norwegian 

24 

4 

16 

0 

, , Polish . . 

21 

4 

4 

0 

,, Swedish 

24 

4 

16 

0 


The wages given were minimum wages. 'J’he hours 
of labour were rather short. In the baking trade in 
Chicago they ranged from 4S to 54 hours per week. In 
the building trade they were 44 hours p6r week. The 
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carters worked 66 hours, the metal workers from 44 to ; 
54 hours, the compositors 4<S hours, etc. MaJiy emidoyers 
pay more than t]u> union j-ate of wages. Overtime on 
weekdays is as a rule tfio standard rate and a half, and 
overtime on Sundays and ivolidays is paid usually att twice 
the normal wage. A CIvicago bricJvlayer (-arns 3s. an 
hoiu* on weekdays and 6s. an hour on Sundays. 

It will be noticed that llie av'orage wage of skilled 
W'orkers is al)or.l to per week, while tlie average wage 
of unskilled lahourers eom(‘s to from £3 to £1 per week, 
and that the \va;,>(> paJd to derman, Czech, Norwegian, 
Polish, S(^aiulinuv’ian a.nd llelnew workers is approxi- 
mately as high ru; tlial paid to native Amerieans and to 
Englishmen. Oilieiads iuid salary (earners I'eeeivo sijvii- 
larly liigli pay. l\>liei‘niri». receive on joining 
or £2U0 ptvr year, atid after hve years' si rvice as first- 
grade patrol men tli(‘y oh^ain Sl,h)o, or £280, which is 
equal to £5 8s. per week, '.riu' wages of rircunm, postmen, 
servants, ek^rks, oilKa^-Ixays, shop-girls, agricultural 
labourers, ete., are similarly higle 

British \vorkei s ha.ve fre quently agita.ted for eoiisidcr- 
ably incK'asc^d wagt's, but tiu'ir demands have hitherto 
l)oen opj)OSi‘d their employers, who usually liavo 
pleaded that a considerable incrcaisc in wages was impos- 
sible; that they were working with a tuirrow margin of 
profit; that a. cousidorable addition to tlie wages bill 
would so greatly iiicreaso the cost of production that they 
would have to shut down, because they could not sell 
their productions at an enhaiiced price in the w'orld's 
markets, and not even in llie home market. There was 
no doubt a good amount of tnith in the arguments used. 

Altliougli American wages, both for skilled and un- 
skilled labour, were Ix'fore the W ar approximately three 
times as iiigh u-s coiTcspouding "hatisli wages, American 
commodities were sold freely in neutral countries, and 
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even in competition with British procluctious maile by 
cheap labour, fn many linos Ai)\orioan i^oocIm w4M'o 
even far cheaper than similar Britisli wares. T>y i'ev the 
cheapest motor cars obtainable in tiiis country a.rc Fords 
and other American machiu(.‘S which arc produced by 
very highly paid labour. This fact snnices to show that 
lowness of wages <lo('.s not nt^cessarily mi‘a!i cheapness 
of production, if th('- one led to the otliei’ it would 
logically follow that ijulnstri.a] supremacy sliould not be 
in the hands of the United Mt Imf in those of China 
and Iiidia. 

The fact tliat the American iudnstri(\s can siiccessfnlly 
compete; with the British low-wiige industries is not due 
to dumping. All who have gone to the United States 
or wlio have clo,S(']y studied American c'conomic affaii's 
know that Amei-ica produces as (cheaply as does this 
country, treble wages fif>t\viMistcin.ding. Ameri(;an agri- 
cultural and iudust rijil product ions are sold at about the 
samo price wliolesale as arc e<|uivalent British pro- 
ductions. fSomotimes Ihej^ are a little; dearer and some- 
times tliey iirc cfiea])cr. P(;ople wiio complain abouf* the 
high (;ost of living in America nsnally t hink of thedearn(;ss 
of everything wliere per:-;f)nal sorvi^es are involved. 
The fact that wholesale ])riees in Fiigland and America 
arc about ecpially high uotwii hstaudiiig tlio vast difTerences 
in wages can best be secsi hy comparing the pri(M;s of 
certain staiidai‘d commodities such as sice], or steel 
rails, or plain cotton goods, or wlieat, or meat, in England 
and the United States during a nnmliur of years. 

Notwithstanding treble wages, the American industries 
as a whole produce as oiicajdy as t lu; British industries, 
and sometimes more cheaply, because tlu; American 
workers produce approximately t hre e lijiv-s as much as 
do their British (folleagues. They siK*ce<;rl in this because 
the American industries are on the whole better organised 
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and more scientifically managed, and especially becautt^, 
the American workers have not only better machines, 
as is fairly generally known, but also because the engine- 
power per thousand workers is approximately three 
times as great as is British cngirio -power. These asser- 
tions seem incredible, but are tj*ue. If wo wish to com- 
pare British and American output per worker per year 
we must turn to tlio American and British Censuses of 
Production. Tlie British Census of Production was 
taken in 1907 and an American Census in 1909. ihe 
two years lie so near together that cue may fairly compare 
results. 

There is, of course, a difficulty in comparing the 
efficiency of British and American labour. In the first 
place, the industries in the two countries have not always 
been officially classified in the sarnie manner. Therefore 
many industries, sucli as the iron industry, cannot be 
compared by means of the Census figures. In the second 
place the qualilies of Amei'ican and British produce 
frequently diff(‘r widely. These considerations have 
necessarily narrowcul the range of comparable figures. 

The following table contains statistics relating to some 
British and American industries which may fairly be 
compared. They w^ill sho^v conclusively that in many 
of the comparable imliistries the American workers 
])rodue(‘- approximately tiirco times as large a quantity 
of goods as do their English colleagues, and that they 
succeed in producing three times as much not because 
they work thico times as hard, but because, as is also 
showm in the table, the United States use in the identical 
industries approximately three timers as much horse- 
power per thousand men as does Great Britain. The 
following figures were published by me in the Fortnightly 
Review for August, lOBl, and in the Nineteenth Century 
of December, 1915. They have been widely discussed 
and criticised in the leadingftechnical journals, such as 
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Emitmring and The Engineer, and by many eminent 
j^tdustrialists, but they have hitherto not been success- 


fully challenged : 
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1 

1 

i 


IlorJff' f 

nr 
f Pro- 


1 

NtUiifn'r 1 

florae- 

rov-e.i' tl 

nr (ion 


f,cr Yea.’. 

i ./I'u/’/'crs. 


1,W0 
U'nj/' - 
liariK 

pct 

lYoi/e- 

per 

Ymr. 


1 

! 

1 

1 

1 


Boots and Shoes: 
United Kingdom . . 
United Stsites 

£ 1 

20,095.000j 117,565 
02,359,0001 108,2t>7 

20.171 

96,301 

i 

172 

480 

£ 

171 

510 

Cardboard Boxes: 
United Kingdom . . 
United States 

! 

2,067.000; 

I0,070,000j 

19,844 

39,514 

2,288 

23,323 

114 

500 

100 

275 

Butter and Cheese: 
United Kingdom . . 
United States 

10,164,0001 

54,911,000! 

7.7.54 

18,431 

11.372 

101,379 

1,477 

5,507 

1.310 

2,979 

Cement : 

ITnited Kingdom . . 
United States 

3,f>21,000| 

12,641,000; 

18,860 

26.77.5 

00,070 

.‘571,709 

3,195| 

13,873 

192 

473 

Clothing: 

United Kingdom . . 
United States 

62,169,n00!392,O94 

190.060,000::59:{.439 

17,837 

65,01!) 

45 

105 

158 

484 

Cocoa, Chocolate and 






Coiifectioiiory : 
United Kingdom . . 
United States 

16.171.000 

31.437.000 

54.629 

47,461 

10,808 

40,403 

340 

080 

290 

602 

Cotton Goods: 



1,230,212 

i,200.r>n 

2,214 

3,433 

230 

332 

United Kingdom . . 
United States 

l32,0OO.OUU;i>i>v,i>/-> 

125,678,400378,880 

Clocks and Watches: 
United Kingdom . . 
United States 

613,000^ 4,448 

7,039,400; 23,857 

fi5< 
1 COO'S 

> 123 

■ 02« 

137 

290 

i 

Cutlery and Tools: 
United Kingdom . . 
United States 

2,047,00o! 12,485 
10,653,200; 32,996 

•5,24^ 
, 02,20i 

i 42( 

1 2,001 

> 104 

i 323 

Dyeing and rinisbing 
Textiles: 

United Kingdom . . 
United States 

i 

18,000,0001 97,581 
16,711,200! 44,041 

; 100,25! 

) 107,74< 

^ 1,94< 
f) 2,441 

) 184 

1 379 

Gasworks: 

United Kingdom . . 
United States 

20,844,000; 49.4i; 
33,362,800; 37,21. 

i 33,01 
5 128,35 

8 08' 
0 3,40' 

7 422 

0 897 

Firearms and Aminu- 


i 




nition: 

United Kingdom . . 
United States 

677,000': 4,44 

6,822.400 14^,7^ 

4'' 2,61 

.5i 17.84 

0 50 

:U 

5 152 
4 464 
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Unilod Kin^floin . . 

Uiiit.oul Si;Tto,-i 
TIhIs aii<l i!:i])s. : 

Unitod Kiii'j.doin . . 

United States 
Hosiery : 

IfiutiMi Kin;j:d<»ni . . 

lluileil Stat<*s: 
Loiitlier Tan nil! 14- and 
Dressinii: 

Uiiilod Kingdom . . 

IT died Stares 
Tnine : 

United Kingdom , . 

TTjiited Stat<'s 
Brcwin g j muI M : \ I i i n g : 

United Kingdom . . 

lT\it<Ml States 
iM atclics : 

United Kingdom . . 

United Slates 
Paint, i’olonrs L.?id 
Vaini.di : 

United K ingdoin . . 

United Stares 
Paper: 

United Kingdom . . 

United States 
Pens and Peneils: 

United Kingdom . . 

United Slates 
Pri n ting and Publ is 1 y - 
ing: 

Ignited Kingdom . . 

United Stales 
Kaihvay C'arriages a nd 
Waggons : 

United Kingdom . . 

United States 
Silk; 

United Kingdom . . 

Uriiv.ed States 
Soap and ( handles : 

Unittal Kingdom . . 

United States . . i 


; iXi'mfur 

■ f.i" 

f‘i ,■ Tfa.', I |l - 
: I "1 


; J. ■ 

i 4.5;i2 

I 4.72r..i-(i0! 

28.420; 

4<i.()7!>i 

I 8,7!)2,0';(»j 47.()87l 
I 4o,<i28,(in(!. 2*i.27r.i 

I I ; 

.I8..289,0(M)! 2d,()r>si 

d5.574,8ntH 

2,184,000- 15,5:12: 
:J,500,40o: 13,807’ 

(i7,254jaM‘ OS. too; 

82d»l0 4nn, oOJgJO 

i 802.noo| :].H()ry 

I 2,27o.0ntr :.{.0:U: 

j 

' 0,1 27,000 10,574' 

; 24,077, 8ooj 14,240 

! : ; 

I 13,(521,000’ 40,055; 

; 53,531.000; 75,0781 

701,0noi 6,0251 

2.5:;o.ouo; 6,058j 


. j:i,54S.0t:o! 34,2 loi 

147,757.200'2r>8,4:Mi 

! ' i i 

1 > 

i I ! 

: o.sso.ooo' 27.!0ri. 

: 24,74«,(i0(!| 43,0S(i; 

: i).34r>.000| 30,710; 

; :!0.3S2,40(i: 00,0:57^ 

I 

12. 707.0001 l.7,o!)G 

32.897.601)1 13,638 



1 

Vo.tvf 


! Iforse- 

of Fro- 


I Fou-er 

tiurfioii 

fi'iiiplnti'-tl , 

; fter 

\ 1 

; ! 

P' i 

- 

Bc.roi f 


i i 

>f„ r 


1 1 

IVi?/'. 


.... . 



501‘; 

113! 

233 

2,S80; 

25<i; 

4 ! 6 

5,H2 

181, 

MO 

23,524; 

588! 

414 

7.784i 

IG3i 

184 

103.70!) 

804: 

300 

22,60o' 

847.' 

CS6 

148,140| 

2,3S9;i,05.l 

10,807' 

701 ; 

141 

27,()7i; 

l,00li 

i 

258 

64,63l>i 

037 1 

976 


347,72(5; 0.209:1.466 

1.59li 4081 223 

6,224 J.72!lj 620 


14,57.')! 1,37)-|‘ 863 
5C.]()2j 4,012,1.7.54 

172,224; 4,20 1 i 330 


,304,265 

.15,846 

705 

1,450 

24l! 131 

4,261 

710 

410 

38.611 

j 

1,13:)! 306 

207,76;) 

1,154 

572 

.30,407 

1,126 

364 

07,707 

2.274 

574 

18,8671 

608 

142 

07,0471 

089 

308 

io,o:;s' 

1.002; 

821 

20,159 

2,160T,691 
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A glance at the jSgure.s given sliows that in boots arul 
shoes, cardboard boxes, elotbiiig, cotton goods, clocks 
and watches, cutlery and tools, etc., Ainei’iean. production 
per worker is apj)roximately threes times as great as is 
British production per worker, and that llie slai-tling 
difference is accompanied by a.n almost ideal ical difference 
in the horse-power used per tlio\ssa.nd wa.ge -earners. 
As boots and shoes., c^Iothing, etc., are sold at apjjroxi- 
matel 3 ^ the ideut ical wholesale ]>ri<^es in England and in 
t he United Stalcvs, and a.s tliv‘ ])ri(*es given ifi the British 
and American (*cnsns are wholesak^ prices, it cannot be 
doubted tlial jirodnetion per tiKin lioth in value and in 
quantity is about thrcH^ times as gre^e.t in America as it 
is in tiii.s conntry. it also j‘ollo\vs ihat British pio- 
ductioii per man can be trembled using American 
processc's . 

W'e can. best com})a]*e industi ial ])rodu(diou per he.'id 
in England ?umI America by taking not nn^rely • lie gross 
output, but also tlu- n(‘t oulpnl per worker in tba* two 
corintrie.s. Sucli e. (‘Oiupnrison can (‘:e il\' be made with 
the help of the Britisii and. Aru(‘iiee, n (‘(srsniH^s of Pro- 
duction. Botli (Vrisns'es furui.sii tlie veJue f>f the raw 
materials used in nianuk/Ci uring aiul state* tlu^ overhead 
expenses of <'ach induslry. B 3 ' detluctlng the value of 
the raw' materials used, rent, riite*s, fsiixes, salaries, etc., 
wo arrive at the actual value produced l)^- the wayrkers 
themselves, aiul we can thus a.scm tain. bow much eveiy 
Britisii and Ami-rican \vorker produces net by tir^ work 
of his hands eitlier pin* year or p<‘r week. The cahudatiou 
indicated furnishes the following remarkalde result given 
on p. 190. 

While tlio hnigtliy table j^reviousl^^ given shows the 
high importance of large individual production to the 
industries and to the nation as a whole, the following 
table show's the importance of large iiidivi<lual production 
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Net Produce per Worker per Wee:^. * 


! 

In the 
United 
Kingdom, 

In the 
United 

* ■■ i 

£ s. d. 

£ s, d. 

Boots and slices . . . . . . I 

1 7 4 

3 10 0 

Ciud board boxes . . . . . . ‘ 

} 1) 0 

2 15 0 

Butter and chxK^se . . . . . . j 

2 8 1 

8 3 0 

Cement . . . . . . . . . . i 

2 10 10 

4 17 8 

Clothiiif? . . . . . . . . . . ; 

(vocoa, eliooolato and coiifeetioaerv . . i 

1 3 11 

4 7 4 

1 12 1 

4 18 5 

(Cotton aoods . . . . . . . . 

1 10 5 

2 12 i) 

(locks and watehes 

1 7 0 

4 2 0 

Cutlery and tools 

1 H 1 

4 1 6 

Dyeing and iinisliiiig textiles . . 

1 18 11 

4 4 3 

Oasworks . . . . . . . . | 

4 1 1 

n 16 7 

Pirearrn.s and ammunition . . , . ! 

! 2 2 8 

i 4 9 2 

Gloves . . . . . . . . . . 1 

i 1 11 2 

2 10 9 

Hats and caps . . . . . . . . ■ 

1 5 10 

4 1 10 

IfosHiiy . . . . . . . . . . I 

1 51 5 i 

2 2 8 

Loatlior tanning and dressing . . i 

: 2 5 0 

' 4 12 1 

Lime . . . . . . . . . . | 

; 1 12 r» 

2 2 4 

Browing and malting . . 

i () 7 2 

19 10 5 

Matclies . . . . . . . . . . | 

j 1 12 0 

; 7 2 1 

Paint and variiis]) 

2 10 2 

' 12 9 2 

Paper . . . . . . . . . . 

1 2 2 S 

; 5 5 

Pen.s and p<3iieils 

10 8 

j 4 5 9 

Printing and publishing 

i 2 12 1 

! 7 10 1 1 

Eailway earriages, etc. 

2 7 4 

i 4 0 5 

ftilk ' . . . , 

i 1 1 2 

! 2 9 2 

»Soap and <*aiullos 

; 2 in 8 

: 11 7 8 


to tlie workers theinselvos. It will be Jioticed that the net 
prodiuition per worker per week is about three times as 
great in the United States as in the United Kingdom, and 
in some instances it is much greater. Of the value 
actually produced by the wwker, the larger part is paid 
to him in the form of wages, wdiilc a portion is retained in 
the form of profits by the manufactiu'er. Now, it stands 
to reason that a worker cannot possibly earn more than 
the whole value of his work. If he received the entire 
value of his output, the manufacturer would receive 
nothing for his trouble and risk and give up the business. 
If the worker received in wages more than the value 
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added to ilie raw material by his work, the factory 
would soon be bankrupt. In 1907 English citardboard- 
box makers produced net £1 per week. Ho rice they 
could not possibly receive a larger wage than £1 per 
week, whether the factory was managed on ordinaiy 
capitalist lines or wliether it was managed co-oporatively 
or socialistically. It follows that the English cardboard- 
box makers could increase their wages only by in(;rcasing 
their output. Similarly the boot and shoe operatives, 
who actually added oiilj*^ £l 7s. hi. p(M' week to tlu' value 
of the leathfir and other raw mab'i ials used, could not 
possibly earn more thaji 1 lie slender amount whicli they 
produced per week. Of course, tlie cardboard-box 
makers, boot-makers, ct(i., might Itavci struck for double 
wages, and miglit possibly have obtained them. How- 
ever, as presumably all other workers would have secured 
a similar advances in wages, none would have beeii better 
off in the end. After all, (ho nation is a groat co-operative 
society. The citizens exchange their productions. Pros- 
perity consists not in high wages, i)iit in adequacy of 
houses, furniture, food, clothx'S, etc. Wages in themselves 
mean very little. They are important only for what 
they will buy. If the building trade, tlio furniture trade, 
the clothing trades and agricailtnre produce much per 
head, there will be an abundance of liouse room, furniture, 
clothes and food, wliothor wages are liigh or low. If, 
on the other ha-nd, production per worker is low, there 
will be a scarcity of house room, furniture, clothing and 
food, and the workers will be ill-(}lad and dissatisfied 
even if they should earn each £10 per day in wages. It 
follows that the British workers liave pursued a phantom 
in endeavouring to bomdit theinsolv(\s by increasing 
wages and limiting output. They have hunted after 
the shadow and neglected the substance. 

The inefficiency of the British industries compared with 
the American industries is by no means exclusively duo 
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to the worlcej’s. who have endeavoured to limit output, 
hut ali^o to tiv' niamifaeturors and to the Government. 
Britis]) e]n])lr>yorH have been too eoiisic^'Vative. They 
hnve now procc-^sos jind ii»Yentions. They 

have relied for snece^’S i-idiuu* on cheap labour than on 
the ulmosi ehi!u‘(‘i>cy in o;v;'ani>.:iLon aiul in mechanical 
outfit. ieudencii's ainon^ ma^tei'r; and men liave 

been eucoiu’aginl by t!ie atiitude of (he politicians who 
have coMstantJy told us (hat KnjilrMid was the richest 
and tlu^ most cfl'acetii (^ounlry in the woild, wlio have 
lailed to t.ihe a.i‘ i!iie-(‘st in econo, t matters bf^cause 
thej'' were miduly intcu-eaisl in obfc inir. ; otes^ and have 
cuiC‘our.‘Vi,n‘(l Jaboui* in tiio seicichd "M* ey of limiting 
outpuf^ instead of ('olierlitefiiug the Vyorking masses. 
Hajypily, a belKo' spirit is a.broe.d. Idu' W ar has oj)ened 
the eyes o! (>nn)!oye!*s e.iid ‘nnpIoy«s! to tlie inefiiciency 
of the Bridsh iiidesl rh's. to Hr* ru^'fl of progress, and to 
the nec(.;.sily of vasIly iiiere;)..>ed pi-odu(t1 ion per head. 

rnenifu’eni ami insedlicicmt jii-oduction is noticHrible 
not only in I h<' Britrsh rnarmhujUn ijC:; i»idustri{:s, ])ut in 
British eos.l mining as well. Tins will be. st‘en from the 
following tignres, wliieh are (akeii from llu^ dodl T(d>i('i<. 
a British ofiicial pn)>]ica.i iou: 


Tons or Coal 

riCODlJCKl) 

I’EIJ A\? 

\VM VVAl 

ITj:.-'on 

Employei:>. 


I ' Yt UCii 

/ ' n i!i d 

i ! tf.c- 



). rars!. 

l\ imjdffm.. 


: /.Yf/;e. 

Zraland: f '«««*«■ 


:\i‘2 


:53:i 

;j59 

341 

1891 IS'LI .. 

'XU 

III 

.>o.S 

388 

375 

189C>-!9IH» .. 

L';JS 

494 

42(5 

44 1 

157 

) 901 1005 . . 

281 • 

r»4:i 

: 4:>7 

474 

495 

1900-1910 .. 

1 275 : 

599 

! 4(>2 

■170 

439 

1908 . . 

1 ;>7I 

5:18 

500 

478 

422 

1909 . . 

1 2(9) 

917 

; 3S8 

455 

400 

1910 .. 

2o $ 

fils 

i 449 

478 

453 

1911 .. 

2«u 

(513 

: 485 

487 

395 

1912 .. 

214* • 

fifiO 

' 542 

5<13 

472 


* Strike Ycjir. 
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Testable gives a very disquieting picture. In J SS(M890 
coal production per man was almost equal in tlie Unit(?d 
Kingdom, the United States and the gn^at Dominions. 
Since that time enonnoas improvements in the art o{ coal- 
getting have taken place, and in eonsoqueuce of the 
mechanical and scif^ntifie piogres.s made output per man 
in the United States and the Dominions has vastly 
increased. Dining that period of continued progress 
British coal produotiou per ma.n lias steadily and cuor- 
mously declined, so that produetiou per man was in 1912 
more than twice as la!*ge in the ITuiit fl States and iii tlie 
great Dominions as it was in this country. Of course, 
in many cases the Ujiited Stages and The Dominions 
hav(‘ thicker eoal-b(u:ls lying at a lowi*:* depth than are 
to be found in t!io Unitcal Kingdom. Still, in view of 
the improvements in coa! getting, laodiiction per lusad 
should hava> iii the Gniled Kingdom as well. 

Its decj’ease is nndoubic (Uy <1.(K‘ to the policy of the coal- 
miners of increasing WMgc's wliil“« v» strictiug piudutdion. 
Coal is the.' bi‘cad of indnslry. It- is (h(> /irst rjiw mat ('rial 
in all ^)roc(^ssc^s of inanid-aeturi*. Its elu-apness is of 
the gi’oatest im|)oi*taiu‘t‘ to .ill funployvas and ( lun'r workers. 
Ow'ing to the policy of reslriciing onipid and increasing 
wages, coal prices in (Inait Brita..in and e|s(‘\vh«'rr‘ Iiave 
changed as given in table on p. 191 during the period 
uadci* review. 

The policy of llie Ih'iiish workers to make their pro- 
ductions scarce and (hau' has been tcn-ibly (‘ifect ivi- in tlio 
case of coal. During the period under review, wliile 
American, Australian and ISievv Zealand coal has been 
cheapened notwillislanding a great increase in wages, 
Englisli coiil douhled in price. At- tlie iK^ginning (vf tbe 
p(:*riod England iiad tlie elu^apest e(;a]. That advantage 
has been conipletely destroyed. It io noteworthy that 
American coal is far cheaper than British coal, although 
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American wages are far higher in the coal industries than 
are British wages. Obviously, highly paid workers can 
produce more cheaply 1 lian les.s well paid workers if they 
produce efficiently. 

Av£Iiac4E Value of Coal per Ton at the Pit’s Mouth. 
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In transport 3 Jig goods by railway and by inland water- 
way and in agriculture, the United States are as superior 
to the United Kingdom as they are in manufacturing and 
in coahmiiiing. If we compai’e British and American 
train loads and freights or British and American inland 
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water tiansport and agrioultm-e, we find that, with treble 
wages, carnage by land and water is far clieaper in the 
United States than it is in this eoinitry; that, with treble 
wages, meat, bread-corn, vegetables, fruit, etc., are 
produced far more cJieaply in the Great Republic than in 
these isles. It cannot be doubted that by Americanising 
these industries American wages can be jjaid to the workers 
and an American standard of livijig be sccnretl for them. 
Moreover, it cannot be doid)ted tJiat the trebling of pro- 
duction and of w^ages will lead to the trebling of profits. 

If we compare tlie accumidation of capital in the 
United States and Great Britain, we lind an infinitely 
more rapid progi’ess in the former co\m(i y. The trebling 
of wages, if accompanied by the trebling of production, 
is feasible ajid it is bound to lead to the trebling of profits. 
Out of these vastly increased profits and wages the in 
cro'ased taxes re<tidi’ed by the W'aj- Debt can easily be 
found. That can be shown by an c^lemenlary i)iece of 
calculation. A maji who befon^ tlu* W ar much/ a. profit 
of £1,000 paid, let us say, £25(» in taxation. The trebling 
of tiixation would reduce hi.s true in<;ome from £7r>0 to 
£250 — to ouc third tht^ ])re-war figure. If, on the other 
hand, by trebling his output he should inci’ease his net 
profit to £3,000, trebled ta.Katioji wonld reduce his true 
income to £2,250. Nol withstamling trebletl taxation 
his true income wouhl have trebled, and out of lus trebled 
revenues he could easily provide for the eidai’gement of 
his works and their improviai mechanical otitput. 

I have shown that American ouli)iit per man in field, 
factory, workshop, in raihoading, etc., is about three 
times as great as is British output per man. Now, it 
must not be thought that America has rea(died the zenith 
of efficiency. In America, as elsewhere, progress knows 
no limit. In the United States, as over here, there are 
highly efficient works, moderately efficient ones, and very 
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inefiScicnt; ones. By merely approacliing the American 
average of efficiency we ciin treble prodin^tion, wages and 
the earnings of capital. By bringing pioduction up to 
the higher level of American (efficiency ^vc can qnadiniple 
and quintuple oati3iit , wages ajid profits. 

The bullv of tfio inert^asod liroductions wuJl find tlie 
readiest and the best market in the lloincland. As the 
nation is a great co-operative society, increased produc- 
tion and wages will bring about vastly imircased con- 
sumption. Tlu' masses of thci peopk' will becojne better 
housed, bettei* fu.iuslicd, better ctid, beltei; fed, better 
educat(id, and will have more leisure, more cl^anlipc'/SS, 
more amusements, (^Ic. The Jirilish worlavrs, likci their 
A.mericaii eolleagues, will dress like gei)tlemcin, smoko 
cigars and take occasionally length.) holidays. The 
British workers, lilui their AmciJCMii eolic^aguos, will 
become liouse-owiiers and capilaiisls. The old drudgery 
and dirt and poverty a-nd ignorma r (he worlviog ckisses 
will disapi)ear. 

'^I'ho Britisii Vvorkers re(.uvivcd during tin* \Var 

some for(dast(‘ of AuK ricauised labour eonditions. 'Their 
wages have iuciT^ased vevy greatly, and so has output per 
wwkor. I?efoie Mu*. \\’ar the United Kingdom had, 
accordirig to th(3 Census, about lSyiHH}yv(} wojkers. Of 
these, about have joined the) army ajtd navy, 

wliile about *hOOO,<it)n are engaged in producing munitions. 
The remaining arc emj>loyed upon ordinary 

peace-work. Now, those 0,tJOf>,OPO on peace- work pro- 
duce approximately ;is much as did tlie lS,(iOo,()(!o before 
the War, for tin* (consumption <.»f tlu^ people is approxi- 
mately iilculical with pre-war cojisumptioTi. Tin? upper 
and the middle c|;is:ses liarVe no douht r(‘strictcd the 
consinnplion of good., of every kind, partly owijig to the 
rrppcals for oeoiiomy , p n lly owing to increased taxation. 
On the other hand, the woj‘kers have greatly increased 
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their purchases. At no time in men’s recollection Imvc 
the working masses been better dressed and appeared 
better fed. At no time has there been such a keen demand 
for pianos, furs, jewellery, furniture, etc. At no time 
have the places of amusements been more crowded. 
That experience will not be lost upon tiie workers. 

The best market for vastly increased protluctioa will 
be the Homo market. The second host will bo the 
Empire and the rest of the world marltet. The Imperial 
market is susceptible of ijidefmite expansif>n. In a. few' 
decades Canada may be as popiiIafcHl and as woallhy as 
the United States ar(> at tlu^ prestnit moment. By a wise 
economic policy, by the developnu^nt of the Empire, the 
British workers can sfH^ure vast proispca it v to themselves 
and to their country. 

It need not bo thought that tlu^ trebling of production 
would mean Uic trel)ling of exertion on tlio pOii't of the 
worker. It is an old cxporience that th(5 greatest output 
requires tlio least exertion, while the smallest output 
calls for the greatest amount of labour. A smith, with a 
heavy hanuner worked by Iiancl, produces little [)or hour 
at infinite exertion. Another smith, conlrolUng a few 
lovers, can, with a steam hammor or a liy»Iraulic liammer, 
produce a lumdred times as much without any extortion. 
A man ploughing by Jiand witli a ono-sh{i.ro plough will, 
with a great oxpondit un*. of energy, do only a titlu? of the 
w'ork wliicli (^^^.n bo iiono by c. man sitting on tractor 
which pulls a ten-s!i;u*o plough. The machine, far from 
being an enemy of labour, is labour’s best friend, liie 
machine, far from being the working-man’s enemy, is !us 
best friend, for tiu) machine is to the worker what the 
liorse is to the carter. It is far easier to direct a horse 
than to carry the w'oight v/liicli it jmlls. 

The efficiency of a carter is greatovst wlienliorseand man 
willingly co-operate. If horse and man disagree, if the 

It 
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liorse is ill-treated and retaliates on the carter and smashes 
up the cart, both suffer. It is sincerely to bo hoped that 
capital and labour, employers and employed, will learn 
at last that I hey can bonefU themselves most by mutual 
iindei‘standing, fairness, generosity, justice, co-operation. 
The |)olicy of mutual exploitation and of mutual suspicion 
is an extremely sliorb-sightcd one. Strikes arc quite 
unnecessary. It should not pass the wit of man to devise 
an organisation wliorobv industrial disputt^s might peace- 
fully bo settled on (equitable principles. iantastic 
scjhemcs evolved by uii]7ractical dreamers wilJ not in- 
cre^aso the prosj)(.vj ity of the worlcers, and will not enable 
Great Britain to nay olT the debt created by the War. 

If we wish to achieve both those aims wo had bettor rely 
on experience and common sense than upon poetical 
imagination. The Americans have solved the problem . 
of economic organisation. In the United Statos capital 
and labour, employers and employed, arc immensely 
prosperous. 

Tlie iminodiate ncc(?ssity is not to create a theoretically 
perfect, an ideal, organisation of the nation, but to pro- 
vide for the urgent needs of t!ie lioin*. These can obvimisly 
be provided, not by reverting to the ])olicy of restricting ' 
output or by pitting capital against labour and labour 
against capital, but by a harmonious co-operation of the 
two, by equitable distribution of profit and especially by 
the great.est possible increase of production. Without 
high productioii tJicre cannot be high consumption, l^ho 
most ])recioiis thing in a nation is the productive labour 
of the poople, and the worst form of national ^vaste is the 
Avaste of labour. By trebling output we shall be able to 
treble the prosperity and the happiness of the workers 
and of the nation as a whole, and out of a trebled national 
income wo can easily p.ay the cost of the War, however 
large it may be. 



CHAPTER Vlll 

THE PROBLEM OF THE TARrFF--WOUlT) A TARIFF 
HARM LANCASIflRK 

By fai' the most important Biitish inaTiufact uriiig industry 
is the gigaiitic cotton industry. During iho last few 
years preceding the W'ar it has producrod on an average 
about £120,000,000 worth of cotton goods pcF* year, of 
which approxirnatoly 80 j)cr cent., or £100,000,000, were 
exported. Great Britain t^x}K)rts more cotton goods than 
all the countries of the world combined. At iirst sight 
Great Britain’s supremacy in the cotton industry a]>|)oars 
uiichalleiigoablc. 

According to tiio American Gonsus Bulletin 11.3 there 
were in the world in 1911 137,792,000 .‘ictivo cotton 
spindles. Of these the UnittHl Kingdom had 54,523.000, 
while the United »States had only 29,515,000 .sjundles. 
In 191 1 Great Biitain had 39*40 per cent, of the spindleago 
of the world, while the United States had only 2 1* I per 
cent. The United States exports of fully manufactured 
cotton goods ef)mo to only £4,000,0<M) or £5,000,000 per 
year. The spindlcage of tlu^ Buitisli cotton industry is 
almost twice as large as that of the American cotton 
industry, wliilo the British export trade in cotton goods 
is about twenty times as large as the American export 
trade. However, closer examination of the cotton 
industry in the two countries reveals tlie fact that the 

* From The Nineteenth Cenfnry and After, Aii^usl, 1912. 
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United States cotton industry is far more powerful than 
it is generally believed to be in Groat Britain. 

Although the United States have only a little more than 
half as many spindles as the United Kingdom, they con- 
sume far more raw cotton than does Great Britain, the 
figures being as follows: 

Consumption of Haw Cotton in 1911. 

Bales, 

Uniicd States . . . . . . 4,705,000 

ITinl.cd Kingdom . , . . . . 3,782,000 

The fact that the United States, notwithstanding their 
verj^ marked infoviority in spindles, consume much more 
cotton than the United Kingdom seems very strange. 
Englishmen who are insufficiently acquainted with the 
American cotton industry glibly explain that the Ameri- 
cans with fewer spindles use more cotton than the British 
because the United States, having an inferior cotton 
industry, make cliiolly tlio coarser yarns, wdiile Great 
Britain, having the cream of tlie cotton trade c/i the 
world, specialises in the tinost yarns and tisv^^uos, leaving 
the coarse manufacture to other nations. That explana- 
tion is currently given, and it seems very plausible, but 
unfortunately it is not quite coiToct. TIio American and 
the British cotton spindles are implomeiits of different 
character. Great Biitaiii uses ju^arly exclusively mule 
spindles, whiJo the llnited states roly almost entirely on 
ring spindles. Vast (Quantities of yarn, identical to that 
which is made on ring spindles in America, is made on 
mule S]undlos in Great Britain. Employed on the same 
yarn, ring spindles consume 50 jier cent, more raw cotton 
and j^rodiice 50 per cent, mc're yarn than do mulo spindles. 
Ring spindles ai'o labour-Ksaving spindles. Consequently 
they are preferred not only by American cotton spinners, 
but by German and Japanese cotton spinners as \reU. 
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It seems that British conservatism is largely to blame for 
the small percentage of ring spindles running in Lancashire. 
Ring spindles represent greater output and greater 
mechanical efficiency. Tlie American cotton industry 
seems to be more efficient tlian the Britisli cotton industry, 
not only in the spinning department, but in the weaving 
department as well, as will be shown later on. 

Let us now test the often-heard assertion, The British 
cotton industry is the largest in the world.” According 
to the number of spindles used, tlie British cotton industry 
is indeed the largest in the Avorld. According to the 
quantity of (jotton used, the United States cotton industry 
is the largest in the world. Sliould wo, tlion, measure 
the importance of the cotton industry by the spindleage 
or by the consum})tion of raw cotton ? The host measure 
of the importance of an industry is evidently not the 
quantity of machinery employed, nor the ([uantity of 
raw material worked, uj), but the value of its finished 
productions. As regards (5!reat Britain w e liave no exact 
official figures regarding tlie value of the outjuit of the 
cotton industry, but vnorely unohiciial estimates l)y ex])erts, 
wliicli are fairly reliable. According l-o tliose the total 
value of the cotton goods ])roduc-cd in (jjreat Britain 
should in 1900 have amounted to about £100,000,000 or 
£110,000,000 at factory. The United States combine 
with their census of }u:>[)ulatioi! a census of production. 
According to tlie last <*c‘i)sus - that of 19 !0 - iho value of 
the cotton goods pj'odiiced by tlio United States in the 
year 1909 was no less than .Sr>28..‘19KS!'5, or £T2o,078,Mf);i. 

There can bo no doulit tliat AnK'iican cotton 
industry has overtaken tlie Briti.-h cotttm industry, not 
only in the quantity of raw' mateiial worked up, liut also 
in the value of cotton goods manufactured. The outlook 
for the Lancashire industry is serious. In 1880 Great 
Britain made ru')nsiderahlv more st(M»l t]i.an the United 
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States. Now the United States make four times as much 
steel as Great Britain. The United States cotton industry 
has been growing, and continues gro\ving with incredible 
rapidity, wliile ours is gi’ovving but slowly. It is to be 
feared that before long America’s siipremacy in cotton 
manufacturing may be as great as her present supremacy 
in maiiufacturing steel, unless we take suitable steps in 
time. 

Tlie prosperity of an industry may be mcjisured by 
its progress and expansion. How wonderfully the United 
States (jotton industry has flourished and increased will 
be seen from the following figures : 


Year, 

( 'd u w / )/ / on of 
Jioiv Matet'iaL 

Vnlav of Collon Goods 
Produced, 


Balex. 

Dols. 

I860 . . 

■X 

115,681,774 

1870 . . 


1 1 77.481), 730 

1880 . . 

l,8CM.!t22 

102,000,110 

isno .. 

2,604,401 

267.081,724 

I '.too . . . . i 

60:3,5 J(> 

3.32,806,156 

lOlO .. .. ' 

4..5 16.770 

628,301,813 


Since 1800 both the consumption of cotton in the 
United States and the value of the good.s produced from 
it JiavG gi’own more than fivefold. During the same 
period the value of the cotton goods produced in Grec,t 
Biitain has about doubled, while tlio consumption of raw 
cotton has less than doubled. In the last decade, 1900- 
1910, alone the cousuiuption of raw cotton in the Uidted 
States has grown by almost a million bales, wliiie the 
value of the cotton goods produced has very nearly 
doubled. The progres.s of the United States cotton 
industry during the last decade bodes ill for the cotton 
industry of Great Britain. 
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The frequently heard taunt that the United States 
produce only the coarse cottiui fabrics Avhicb Laueashire 
does not care to manufacture is cfuite unjustified. The 
American cotton industry works practically (exclusively 
for the home market. It works for a prosperous nation 
which demands goods of quality. The British cotton 
industry, which exports four-fifths of its produce, works 
chiefly for foreign nations. Now, two-ilurds of the 
British cotton exports go, not to tlie wealtliy people in 
Europe, North America, and Australia, but to tlie poverty- 
stricken nations of Asia, to India, (^hina, and Asiatic 
Turkey, to nations which can affoid to buy only the 
cheajiest and the flimsiest materials. A visit to the 
United States shows that the cotton goods g<nierally 
sold in that country arc certainly not inferior in quality 
to those sold and worn in Great Britain. As less than 
2 per cent, of the ciotton cloth sold in the United States is 
imported from abroad, it is clear that the bulk of the 
cottons which one sees in the sJk)|)s arc of Anunican 
manufacture, and that the British cottons made for the 
British market and the Americaji (M)ttous mack? for the 
American market are approximately of ccpial cjuality. 

The American oedton industry sliows two r-emai’kable 
tendencies : the tendenc*y to grow at a truly astonishing 
pace and the teiidencv to manuiactuio the finest g<x)ds 
to an ever greater degree. Between the years ISldJ and 
1909 the production of cotton yarn in the United States 
increased from l,4r)7,50r),07 i ponnds to 2,037,053,722 
pounds, or by 39 per cent. How(;vei’, while the produc- 
tion of coarse yaJ'n (No. 20 and under) increased l>y only 
10*2 per cent., that c)f medium numbc'is (Nos. 21 to 40) 
increased by (30 per cent., and thixt of fiuci yarns (No. 41 
and over) by no loss tlian 103'7 poi- cent. In 1S09 the 
coarse yarn constituted 58 per cent, of the total produc- 
tion, but in 1909 it constituted only 49 per cent. On tlm 
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other hand, the proportion of medium yarn increased 
from 37 per cent, in 1899 to 42*5 per cent, in 1909, while 
that of fine yarn increased from 5*2 per cent, to 7*7 
per cent, during the same period. The progress in quality 
has been as remarkable as the progress in quantity. 
The finest cottons sold in the United States, some speciali- 
ties excepted, aic, as I have been told, of American 
make. 

How grt^ally tha growth of the American industry 
has benefited American labour will be seen from the 
following icmaikablo table which is comj>ilcd from the 
American censuses: 


T eui 

1 

I Nrtmher of Wotkers 
i in (Motion Industry. 

! 

Total Way vs 
7>er year. 

j IF ayes per 
i Worker per 
! Year, 


1 ■ 

1 

Dots. 

Dots. 

1800 

. . ! 122,028 

2:1.940,108 

1 90.00 

1870 

i IM.'J.riOO i 

:l9.044.i;52 

' 288.00 

1880 

i J74.«r>9 

42,040.010 

240.00 

1890 

.. j 218.870 

««,(t24..'i:ls 

301.00 

1900 

. . j 297.920 

S5,i20.:$io 

235.00 

1910 

.. ! ;J78,880 

■ 1 

1:12.809.145 

3.00.00 


The meaning of the f(aegoing table will bo clear by 
comparison with Croat Britain. From the British cen- 
suses and other Covornment pnldications 1 have extracted 
the following tiguies: 


Nu.miuu? of VVoKKjoiiS ix inn Totton TNTUJSTitr. 


In (in’iil Ih'ilain, In Ihv ( nilai Slates, 


1881 

.. 487,777 i 

1 880 

.. 174,059 

1891 

.. 540,015 * 

1890 

.. 218,870 

1901 

529,131 

1900 

. . 297,929 



1910 

. . 378,880 


.. +204,221 


Diilcfroncc 


.. +41,354 


DilTercncc 
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As the figures relating to the British cotton trade in 
1911 are not yet available, I have given those for 1901. 
It will be noticed that the number of British cotton 
workers increased by 58,000 during the decade 1881-1891, 
and decreased by 17,000 during the decade 1891-1901. 
Since 1901 the number of Britisli cotton workers may 
have remained stationary, tJiough probably it has de- 
creased. While during the docadc 1891-1901 the number 
of British cotton workers cUicreased by 17,000, the number 
of American cotton workers /v/r wrsrc/ by 79,000 during 
the corresponding decade 1890-1900. If wo assume 
that the number of British cotton workers has remained 
stationary since 1901, wo come to tlio extraordinary 
conclusion that the American cc^tton industry, which, 
measured by the quantity of raw material used and the 
value of goods produced, has an out];)iit approximately 
25 j)er cent, larger than that of Great Ih'itain, produces 
that larger and more valviablo (.>utj)ut witli 150,000 
fewer workers. If wo divide the value of the output by 
the number of men employed, h appears tliat the output 
of the cotton workers in the t\voi*,ountries conu*s, in roujrd 
figures, to £200 per worker per year in Great Britain 
and to £340 per wcjrker per year in tiro irnited Stiitos. 
These extraordinary figures coidii'in tJio fard- that the 
cotton industry of the ITnilttl States |josso:;s(‘.s a far 
greater officieiicy than the (rollon induslry of Great 
Britain, 

TJie very vaiviable Heporl. tm Gotton Manufac.tnres 
(Doc. 043, G2!id (.'ongress, ‘2iid S(^ssion) pnhlished by 
the United States Tariff Board, an absolutely impartial 
American Governnieut institution, (tontains a table 
giving the earnings of British and American cotton 
workers, and these compare, in the most important ^ 
grades, as follows. 
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Weavers, inalo (piecework) 
Weavers, fejoaie (]>ieeework) 

Mule spiijjiers, nuMiiuirj . . 

Mule spinjiers, fnie 
MuK^ spinners, v'ery fine . . 

Rin^ spinners, finiiale (lime) 

Riiij^ spinners, female (piece) 
Spoolers, feinale (time) 

Spoolers, female (piece) . . 

Fine and jack fvaiiK* tenders (lime) 
Fine and jack frame temders (piece) 
Reel fender.^, I'emalo (time) 

Reel tenders, females (piect*) 


United 

\Kairihem\ 

Soutliern 

Kingdom. 

1 Stales. I 

States. 

KtO.fKt 

i 3 55.5 I 

132.9 

ioo.no 

i 178.(5 ; 

142.5 

100.00 

i i47.:i i 


lOO.(H) 

j I;i.'>.0 i 

— 

100.00 

145.0 ; 

— 

100.00 

! 182.7 i 


100.00 

■ 183.4 1 

128.8 

100.00 

’ 204.8 i 

170.5 

100.00 

; 182.3 1 

131.2 

1 10(».00 

: 203.0 


1 100.00 

i 179.8 ’ 

154.5 

j 100.00 

i 256.9 i 


100.00 

! 293.3 i 



Tlio Amorioan cotton industry has been a very satis- 
factoj'v industry to tlio workers. Between 1860 and 
1910 tlio number of workers has more tliaji trebled, and 
the wage i)aid per worker has practically doubled. Be- 
sides, tfic proportion of men ciuployed in the American 
cotton industry lias beem constaiFtly increasing, while 
that of the women and children lias been consistently 
shrinking. The olHcial record is iis hdlows: 


rime ION T.\ 

OK Ol' UNM’Kn 

8rATKS FM lTl)^ 

WuRKKRS. 

} ear. \ ^ 

Me it. over 

Women over ; 

(MUldreu under 

hieen Years, , 

Sijiceit Years, j 

Sixteen Years. 


/*er i vii i. 1 

i 

yVr Urni. 

Fer Cent. 

LS7<» 

3l-t>0 

51-4.7 i 

10-95 

1 sso 

35-30 

48-12 

1(5-22 

IS90 

10-5S 

48-71 : 

10-71 

1VM)0 

15-09 

n-52 

J3-39 

1910 

50-92 

38-70 i 

10-38 

In 1910 the 

staff of the Anunican cotton industry was 

comjiosed of 

192,1130 inou. 

146,644 women, and 39,30( 
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children under sixteen years of age. The Britisli cotton 
industry oinplo^'s fewer men than the American cr^tton 
industry, but it employs about 150,000 more women. 
The study of the British deconiiial censuses show's tlia.t 
the British cotton indusiry is becoming more and more 

a women's industry. This aj^poars from the following 

liguros : 

Pjokcentaoe oi Female Workers in the Ilmnsn Cotton 
1nj>usj IlY. 

/V/" Vcr 

Old, Cenl. 

ISO I 56-7 ' 1801 00-0 

1871 .50*8 I 1001 02-8 

1881 62-0 ! 

While in America the ])roporlion of women workers 
lias constantly iMid very rapidly been slirinking, the 
proportion of women workers in Great Britain has been 
constantly and rapidly increasing. Women should \vork, 
not in the fiictoi y. Imt in the homo. "I’lie hiet that wo 
liave been gradually increasing t he projiortion of women 
workers at the very time when the Ani<>ricans have been 
greatly reducing it, and that the proportion of wonum 
workers is alinost I w'icc as great in (h’(Nat Britain as it is 
in America, is very humiliating to this country. 

The fact that ( lur British cot tori iudvistry far less 
ctlicieMt than the American cotton indust ly is nolicealdc 
not only in the spinning de’jrM rna , as has already Imen 
shown, but in flu? \vca\ ing (lc])artnie]i! as well. On Ibis 
point the very rcliiiblc and impartial Ivj porl on (^)tlon 
Manufivctiires. pul)iis]ied by the Ihiited Slates Tariff 
Board in 1012 states; 

English loom.s run sornewhaA. faster than the looms in 
this country, but tin? number of looms tended ])er Wi;a.ver 
is usually miudi less than here. Tliis i-j in marked (Con- 
trast to the woolhm industry, whert^ the numbcj’ of ]oo?ns 
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tended is about the same in tlie two countries. In the 
case of plain looms (not antomatic) the English weaver 
seldom tends more tlian four looms, while in this country 
a weaver rare ly tends less than six, and more frequently 
eiglit, or ovi‘n twt?lvo, if ecpiipped with warpstop 
motions. If ii rthc. rmore, Englisli maun fe r.turers make 
little use of automatic*, looms, of wliich there were less 
than G,000 in May. 1011, in the whole of England, while 
in the United Stales there are well over 20(>,000. It is 
estimated that there are now about 10,0(K) of these 
looms in use in England, and about 1 5,000 on the Con- 
tinent. vVliei'c automat ic kumis (?an be usc'd, a single 
weaver (!omnion1y tends twenty looms, and sometimes 
as many as twejity-eight. TIk^ result is that whereas 
the output per sj)iuner i>er hour in England is pj'obably 
as great as, or gre ater than, \n tins eountry, the' output 
per wcavtvr per lioui* is, upe>n a large class of plain goods, 
less, and in tlu' e^ase wheie automatic looms are? uschI in 
this country and plain looms, in Eiiglnud it is ve>ry much 
less. 

!Seve>i-a.l reasons arc' advaiicc'd fca* the dehiy in the more 
general adoption of the' automatic loom in England. 
For one thing, the auloniatic loom costs about two and 
a half times the ordiruiiy ]ilain loom, and this has deterred 
many English mills already equipped with plain looms 
from adopting IIumu. Again, Ifugiish mills do not run 
such a larger jiuml)ev of looms on a singlc'-stajidard fabric 
as do American mills, and tlie automatic loom lias not 
been found so suitalile as plain locuirs for tlie varied 
Laiicasliirc? tJ iulc in dluilievs (loi]i cloths) and other fancies. 
Eurthennoi'c', tlu' .lutomatic: ioom requires stronger and 
bettor Will]) yarn than tlic*. plain loom, for the lireakagc 
of a single warp tlirc^ad stops tlic' loom, 'riie American 
mills use strong riugspuii warp yarns; while a large 
portion of the Ihiglisli mills, procluciug mainly for the? 
poorer (‘las.scs of the O.rieni and either regions, have to 
si/e heavily to luakt^ gO(/ds (‘heap enough, and they 
ordinaj'ily ust' a muc h lowca* grade of yaiai than would 
American mills f<;r fabrics that pass under tlie same trade 
name. The warp yarns used in the bulk of English 
cloths arc mule spun; and sincH^ they are soft twisted 
to enable them to take up a laiger ainount t>f sizing, 
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and to give the required feel to the cloth, they are not so 
suited to the automatic loom as are tlie stronger American 
yarns. 

An additional reason for the limited use of tl)c automatic 
looms appears to be; the objection, to them of the labour 
unions, which have been afraid that tfioy would be used 
to displace labour and to throw more work on the weaver 
without proportionately iacrcrising hi.s earnings 

When I was in Boston I made I lie acqnaiutarieo of Mr. 
Ebon Draper, a parliier in <he ec-lebnvled Drape]' firm, 
wJiich manufactures iliese woiulorful automatic looms. 
When 1 asked whetlier of liis looms were sold in 

Laned.sliire lie smiled and said : 'rho English are con- 
servative jicople. They run only a fe\'r. 1 believe the 
masters find them (oo dear, ami llie men wordt work 
them. I suppose they \vj)l liegin Imying our looms when 
they have lost their trade/’ Ills opinion is confirmed 
by tlio American Government auUimities. 

1 have watched the pcrforma.nc(> of plain and automatic 
looms, and it seems to me p<‘rfectly inconeeivalilo that 
tlie latter shouhl Ia.‘ almost niiknown in Lancashire. 

The cost of (.'arriage of raw cotlon from the United 
States to England is so very small that raw cotton is 
practically no dealer in Lancashite tlian in the textile 
districts of the Unitinl Slates, Of) ilie other liand, 
the establishrnont costs— t hat is, (la^ cost s of tla.' necessary 
buildings, iiiachinery. etc. ar(; v^ery nuieli higher in 
America than in .England. 'I'he }>rim i[)al ingredient in 
the cost of CA'cry article con.si.'-ls in the wages paid in its 
X)roduction. The wages of iIk* American biickmakcrs, 
bricklayers, labourers, founders, caigineers, etc., are 
twice, cand more than twice, a.s high a.s are Ihitish wages. 
Herein lies the r(‘asoii f ! at the establishments expenses 
are so mucli higher in Aiiicrica than in Great liritain. 
On this point the Repi/rt a!:eady mentioned states; 
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The cost of the building for the spinning mill is $3.27 
per spindle in the United States, as compared with $2.40 
per spindle in England. The textile machinery for the 
spinning mills amounts to $4.84 per spindle in this 
(country, and .$2.80 per ispimllc in England. The total 
cost (jf (lie spinning mill coiupJeLe in vho United Stales 
is $543,401.04, against $390, 307. 77 in England, or per 
spindle tlic cost is $10.83 in this country and $7.92 in 
England, tlie laltca* being about 73 per cent, of the total 
cost in the UniOul Stales. 

Comparing tlie weaving mills, the cost of th<^ building 
is sluAMi to be $2.88 r spindle in the United States and 
$1.58 per spindhi in England. The textile macliinery 
for the weaving mill amounts to $1.70 per spindle in this 
country and $1.10 per si)indle in England. Tl^e total 
cost t)f the weaving mill complete in the United States 
is $331,178.00, as (mmpared with $240,284.70 in England, 
or, on a spindle basis, this is $0.00 in the United States 
and $4.80 in England, the latter being about 73 per cent. 
ol the total cost of the weaving mill in tlte United States. 

Referring to the giand total cost of spinning and 
weaving mills, it- will be setai lluit in tlie lh\ited States 
the <',o.st is $17.43 per spindle, as coinpa.rod vcith $12.72 
per spindle in England, the cost in England being 73 
per cent, of the cost in the United )Slat(;s. 

If we now compare ilie general conditions nudcT which 
the British a.nd Americau cotton industries work, wc 
find that, Avliile the pri<‘e of raw cotton is practically the 
same in the two countries, tiie Ameri(?an manufacturers 
pay far more for their buildings, for their ma(*hinery, 
and especially for their labour, than do British manu- 
facturers. At first sight one would, therefore, think that 
tile greater cost of buildings, macliinery, and labour in 
America should make American cotton goods far dearer 
than British cotton goods. Comparison of American 
and British slioi^ prices seem to confirm this conclusion. 
Bought retail, American cotton goods are, indeed, con- 
siderably dearer than British cotton goods. However, 
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closer examination reveals the surprising fact that, 
notwithstanding the far greater establish meat and hxbo\ir 
costs involved, Aim^rican cottons are no dearer if bought 
wholesale than are Lritisli cottons. On this ])oint the 
Report quoted states; 

The conclusion that under present nu'thods of pi odiic- 
tion on many i)lain fabi'ics tlu' cost of production is not 
greater in this country is also borne out by a comparison 
of Englisli and American mill prices. A comparismi 
of su(*h prices on a. large variety of these fabri(!S \n England 
and the Onited Stales for the date July 1, HHI, slu>\vs 
that in the case of plain goods tlie AnuMic^an price at the 
mill was hi no case iniuJi above t lu^. English mill price, 
while in the majority of oases it rvas lower. It should 
be noted, liowi^ver, that AnKMican juicss of this date, 
relative to the price of cotton, weri* sonu what K)wer 
than normal. . The English prices ur*^ tlu^ regular quota- 
tions for the home market. 

How is it that, notwithstanding tlic far greater establish- 
ment costs and tfio far higher v/ages ]»aid in AnuMixai, (lie 
American mill jirict* of cottons was found to in no 

case mucli above the English mill jaitc, while in the 
majority of cases it was lower * !• Tiic AnuTicaTi (Joviaai- 
ment Report answers that question as follows: 

In the case of a large variety of plain gofxls, tJie labour 
cost of turning the yarn into cloth in tlu^ Unitcal States is 
no greater, and in smuc^ (‘as(‘s lower, than in England. 
For cloths woven on automatic looms this is especially 
the case; but on certain classes of fahiics the* same holds 
true for plain looms, due to th(‘ greater numbta of looms 
per weaver in this counti*y. This docs not necessarily 
indicate any individual siqierioiity on th(> part of the 
Ameri(?an weaver. It is a matter of diiTerence in indus- 
trial policy, and it (*x plains the diflercmce in the im‘.thods 
of production which prevail at t he piesent time. \\ hero 
the automatic lof)m is iiow' used in England a weaver 
frequently tends twenty looms, as is done in the United 
States. 
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Finiiihing is a very important process in cotton manu- 
facture. Finishing includes the processes of bleaching, 
printing, dyeing, mercerising, etc. But finishing also is 
no dearer in America than in Great Britain, notwith- 
standing tlje greater establishment expenses and higher 
labour costs. On this point the authority mentioned 
slates: 

A comparison of sixty specific samples for which 
finishing data were obtained show^s tliat in most cast's the 
tlifferenccs between the charges in the two countries weie 
slight, but that the American charge was slightly knver 
on most of tht^ sanipk^s. 

The explanation of tfie curious fact that America pro- 
duces cottons as cheaply as Groat Britain, and in many 
instances more cheaply lluui (ireat Bi’itain, although 
estabiislnnent costs and \vag(*s a.re fa}* liiglier in America 
than Great Britain, may be summed up in two words: 
greatxa* efficiency. I thiidc (he foregt>ing olHeial state- 
ments, which are leased on a large iurml>er of individual 
comi^arisons, absolutely prnv^c thai, eompared with tJie 
Ameritaii e.otton iiuiustry, (he British cotton industry 
has stood still, a,nd that it can learn much from the 
United States. 

'IMje ffvet that the Amt'rican retail jirices of (iotton goods 
are higlier than British retail prices is shown in the 
Amerii*an Government Report to bo caused by the 
different mctliods of distribution obtaining in tlie tw‘o 
countries, and by tlio dilToronces in the profits made by 
middlemen and retailers. English cottons are distri- 
buted over the narroAv torritoiy of England, and are sold 
by i)Oorly paid clerks and assistants. Tf\e American 
cottons are sold over an enoj nious tej’riti^ry, and therefore 
require far heavier charges for freight and all the other 
expenses of distribution. Besides, the American sales- 
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men and saleswomen receive far higher wag(\s tha]) their 
ill-paid British (jolleagiics. 

It is gonerally believed \u Lancashire that (ho British 
cotton industry is the most efficient cotton industry in the 
world, and that it has nothing to loam from oth(>r nations. 
That belief is very largely bascfl oi) tlu? erroneous id(?a. 
that piiief i(-ally all other nations niaiinfactni^' cotton 
with JOnglisli machinery. When I talkc'd to heading 
Ijancasbirc men about the greate^r elliciency of the Ameri- 
can cotton industry, they told mo tliat the Amcrica/i 
croultl not V>e more efliciemt than the Knglish industry 
bcH-ause the American (Mjttor» nan rmploycal e*hiefly 
British jnachinery. During my visit to Anu^rica I did 
not see any F>ritis!i mjichiiK*ry in tlu^ Anu‘rican cotton 
mills aiid factoricss which 1 was allowed to inspect, and I 
was told that the proportion of Eiiglish niiichine'rv ns(*d 
was praej ically nil. 

From the Report ojv Cotton Manufactnn'S by the United 
States 'luirifF Board, it appcjirs that more thaii 1)0*7 per 
c'cnt. of the looms used ai*o of American make, and only 
0'."^ per cent, of foreign make. Df the ring spindles, 
99*9 per cent, are of American jnake, and 0*1 per <tent. 
are of foreign make . Thcs(* two it tuns, by far the most 
important, are iilmost (exclusively funrslu d ])y Ameri<?an 
makers. Of the roving or jiu k spiiuHc s, So-S pc'r cent, 
are of American, and ! 4*2 per ccuit . of foreign manufao 
ture. Of the cards, SIV7 per C(.uit . are of Americaiu and 
lt)*.‘l of foreign make. Of rlic jnnU* spindh^s, sJM pc j- ei nt. 
are AnuMucan made, aiul tr>-9 yur cent, are imported. It 
appears, therefore, that iIk* American cotton industry is 
run almost exclusively by American machinery. Only 
in the older mills and factories arc Lnglisfs niachin(‘S to be 
found. American coUon liiaridacl urers withl w'hom 1 
discussed the subjeert were unanimous in praising Itic 
sv.pcriority of tlie American machine^, and I think 
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British eott ou-iMakors will he wise in studying the Ameri- 
can machines and general factory organisation and 
arrangements. 

Hitherto Lancashire has opposed 'I'ariJT Reform with 
the cry, “ Tai’iff Reform will destroy the British cotton 
trade.” Lancashire men have argued that Tariff Reform 
by I'aising wages wotdd raise the (;ost of production; that 
the increased cost of production would find its expression 
in higher prices foi- cottons; and that the higher prices of 
cotton goods M ould In ing about the loss of a large part of 
our great export tra.de. The fear of the Lancashire men 
seems scarcely justified in the light of the faets given in 
the foi(>going page's; for 1 have shown, by means of 
nnimpeaehable cxpei t eviilence, that the price of the out- 
put of the American cotton indiistrie.s is, as the Official 
Report |}uts it, ” in the case of plain goods in no case 
imuih aliove the English mill iirice, M'hile in the majority 
of cases it. is lower.” 1 have also shown by means of 
imimpcaehuble ( videnee that the Anuaican cotton 
industry pays about 40 per cent, more for buildings and 
inaehiiiery and from 50 per cent, to 1(H) pm’ cent, more for 
wages than does the. British cotton industry. I'low, I 
do not tliiidr that the most passionate, the most narrow- 
mi udetl, or the most reckless defender of Free Trade is 
prepared to assert that 'I'ai’iff Reform will raise the cost 
of buildings and machinery in Lancashire by 40 per cent., 
and that it will raise British cotton w’ages by from 50 to 
too per cent. But let. us assume for argument’s sake that 
Tariff Reform woidd have this twofold effect. Would it 
then “ destroy'” the British cotton industry or, at least, 
the British export trade in cottons ? If the American 
cotton industry can produce cotton goods partly at about 
tho same price a.s England, and partly at loM'er prices than 
England, although it pays about 40 per cent, more for 
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buildings and machinery and from 50 to 100 per cent, 
more for wages than the English cotton industry, it is 
X>erfectly clear that Tariff Reform will not destroy the 
British expoit trade in cottons by raising the? price of 
cotton goods, t‘vcn if it should increase the cost of our 
buildings and ma(;hinery by t(> per cent, and the wages of 
our cotton operatives by from 50 to 100 pcT cent., j)ro- 
vided tlie British cotton indusiry was run on American 
lines. To i)ut tlio matter in other words, one inigld. say 
that if we made out* cotton goods in accordance witii 
American methods wo < 50 uld afford to pay 40 i)er cent, 
more for buildings and machinery, and from 50 to ICO 
per cent, more for wages, without being comp(dl(;d to 
raise the prices of cotton goods to the consumt^r. How- 
ever, Tariff Refoj in would not only not; destroy our cotton 
industry, but would greatly benefit it. Tlu* present out- 
look for the Lancashire cotton industjy is uncintain and 
distinctly disquieting. lr)dia and (diina are Lancashire’s 
best customers, ^riio Jajianese cotton industry consiimes 
considerably men' than one million liales of c'otton per 
year, and worlcs willi ('xh*<nne]y cheap labour. It is very 
rapidly expanding, and, according to the reports of our 
Consuls in China, it is rajiidly ousting the Lancasliiro 
cotton industry from t fu^ (Miinese market. The Japanx tc 
have lately begun to (uicroach upon our Indian maiket 
as well. 

As very few pi^ojilc aie aware how wonderfully the 
Japanese cotton industry ha.s progressed, and how 
seriously it is threatening t he liritish cotton industry in 
neutral markets, especially in t he markets of the Far East, 
I would give a few figures which should be of great 
interest not only to Bj itish cotton nuni, l)ut to all who 
have the iirosperity of British manufacturing industries 
at heart. 
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rTAi’AKK??i': Cotton iNin strtes. 


Vrar. 

l7n}>o) lit of 

It a w ( -ofUm, 

; Ej'poHs of 

i Cotton Yarn. 

' Exports of 

Rlilrtings. 


Yen, 

i Yen. 

i Yen. 

18'.n 

C,9i)8,.034 

: 7,873 

' NoiU‘. 

1804 

19,103,923 

i 955,530 

N(uio 

] 807 

43,122,203 

i 13,490,107 

340,036 

39ru> 

58.500,002 

20,589.203 

1,754,411 

]oo;3 

08,206,725 

! 31,418,014 

2,424,253 

1000 

81,293,800 

I 35,303.520 

7,353,713 

loio 

157,823,003 

1 45,340.004 

0.54J,873 

TOin 

23 M so. 883 

I 70.007-538 

\ 1,108,.34-S 

J’tTO'. 

J'J.cporf.<t of 
(Jnttou 

I 

1 [fJxporlh: of 

Cndervlolhuuf. • 

Exports of 
Toweh. 


y'rn. 

! K(;#. 

Yen. 

1804 

Nouo 

Kow 

None 

1807 

Xoric 

; 70,337 

189,773 

1000 

None 

! 235,050 

350,322 

1903 

2 1 ii.ssa ! 

! 785,097 

953,3(5,3 

100() 

8(i4,S:{7 1 

1 2,503,972 

2,174,902 

10 10 

5,083,185 ! 

' 0,011,532 

1,838,117 

1913 

1 

8,847,418 

2,041,576 


A you iV oqual tu 2s, Okl. 

In 1877 tho Japano.so (Jovornmont placed orders in 
England for machinery sufficient to start several small 
exj)erimental cotton spinning mills in difTercnt parts of 
the country, in 1 S82 the first joint-stock cotton spinning 
mill was orgaiiiscnl at Osaka, with a mill c(|uipmont of 
but 10,500 spindles. Since then the development has 
been rapid. By 1 890 there were 277,895 spindles in the 
country. In 1900 there Avere 1,320,988 spindles; and in 
1911, according to tlie Statistical Handbook of the Japa- 
nese Cotton Spinners’ Association, there were 2,099,704 
spindles. 
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British cotton spinners and weavers speak more often 
of the cotton industries of Austria-Hungary, Belgium 
and Switzerland than of those of Japan. Yet the Japa- 
nese cotton industry alone consumes as much cotton as 
these throe highly developed European countries com- 
bined. The United States Census Bulletin 113 supplies 
the following figures: 

Consumption of Kaw (.‘otton in I Dll. 

Japan . . . . . . . . 1,060,000 

Austria-lluu^^ai y . . . . . . 740,000 

Belgium . . . . . . . . 217,000 

Switzerland . . . . . . . . 100,000 

Twenty years ago the Japanese had practically no 
cotton industry, and ten years ago they had |)racticaUy 
no export trade in cotton manufactures. Since then 
Japan has become one of tJie most inij)ortarit cotton- 
manufacturing countiics in the wcuhl. Slio lias prac- 
tically a .monopoly of the Japanese lioiiKs market, and 
her exports have increased in a t l uly startling manner, 
as is shown above. Japan’s imjio' bancc as an exporter 
of cotton yarns will appCiM* froni the following figures, 
which are taken fj’om the Amoric?t.n Tariff Board Report : 


Exrouxs oi- Cotton Yarns in 0(oh:k ov theik Impokianck 

IX IDIO. 

ITuited Kingdom .. .. .. 64 , 908 , riOG 

British India 29,130,163 


Japan . . . . . . . . 22,582,788 


Germany . . . . . . . . 7,<S73,754 


III the exportation of cotton yarn, Japan, Avhich but 
a few' years ago had no cotton industry", occupies now the 
third place among the nations of the world. In 1894 
she exported 955,530 yen of cotton yarii; and in 1910 she 
exiiorted 45,346,964 yen of cotton yarn. 
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To which countries does Japan export her cotton goods ? 
That question is answered as follows by the official 
statistics of Japan: 


Japan’s Expokts of 

ISIM 

1004 

1010 

1013 

Japans Expoiit of T’otion 
Towkls to India. 

Vch, 

1003 .. !S,H>7 

10(0 .. .. :{4o.:m5 

1913 .. .. r»o:?,(»90 


'OTTON VaKNS to CiUNA. 

876,805 
.. 24 , 145,213 

. . 40 , 747,662 

. . 60 , 005,834 

i jAr \N\s Rxpojm’S or Cotton 
1 UM>j:p(‘j.oTnrNr. to India. 

i Von. 

! 1003 . . . . 455,758 

' 1 010 .. .. 4 , 390,491 

1913 .. .. 4 , 734,132 


China used to Iniy her ciottoii yarn fr on Great Britain 
and India. Since 1894 Japan's yarn ox})orts to China 
liave growai seveiityfold, and to-day eJapan has in yarn 
practically the monopoly of the (liiricso market. Mr. 
Alfi’od B. Shepperson, the groat American authority, 
v. rote in J).is hook, ( ofton Facts, with which every cotton 
in, Miufacturcr is familiar: 


For tlio lowin' kinds of yarn (say ui) tv» twouty) the* 
Ja}?anoso mills pratjtically control their own and the 
(.■hinc.se markets against the competition of England and 
India, and will c<.)utinuo to do so. I think Japan’s 
exjiorts of cotton manufactures will continue to increase. 
Hc-r mills, so far, have manufactured chiefly the lower 
grades of yarns and goods, but there is no reason why 
they slionid not successfully compete with .Europe in 
Cm inanufactme of bettor descriptions. 

As the Japancf o mil!;' are usiially run dining twenty 
1 Mail's every day. iimi as there arc two si'ts of opera- 
tives working eleven hours per day for daily wages which 
range from sixpence to a shilling for grown-up persons, 
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Japan’s competition in the Far Eastern markets is bound 
to become extremely menacing to Great Britain as soon 
as the Japanese cotton manufacturers have succeeded 
in extending their industries in accoicUmco Avith their 
wishes. How severely the Bjitisl) cotton industry is 
alre«ady pressed by Ja])an in the Far Jiastorn markets, 
and especially in China, Manchuria and Korea, wliich 
lie nearest to the shores of Jaj>aii, is a])paient from the 
Reports of the Britisli Consuls. Tlie Report from Korea, 
published in lOil, states: 

1'he main feature revealed by study of the figures 
is the headway made in 1910 by Ja|)ancso, as com])arod 
with British, goorls. ''Fbus, the total imports of coarsti 
sheeting and grey shillings inere{T,scd by £0‘h000- 
entiroly accounted f< »i* by Ja[UKue.se * mpoi'ts — while 
Bjitish goods declijiod slighUy. 

In the Consular Report for 1910 on Ncwcliang we read: 

My predccessoi* (ialled attention in his Report for 1909 
to the prossuro of Japanese comjictitiori, and the returns 
for 1910 bear eloquent testimony tr> the pcMlinoncy of 
his remarks. While Japanos<^ articles h,av<^ increased 
in almost every lino, those of British and Amori(*an 
<mgin have been imported in reduced quantities and 
values. Thus, wo have Japanese grey sJiirlings 14,501 
})iecos, in place of 9,700 |>iecosin. 1909 and hSOO in 1 90S, 
u'htle American shirtings have fallen from 15:h:i91 tv) 
1117,00.') jiieccs, thougli at. an advaiiced |>ric(% and British 
from 1 12,370 to 85,850 pieces. Jaiiiuiese sheeting.; wore 
151.400 pieces in 1908, 185,585 pieces in 1909, an<l 214,544 
pieces in 1910; American sheetings weto 001,541 pieces 
in 1909, but only 325.590 |)ieco.s in 19 10. British sh(H?tings 
were 20,115 pieces in 1909 and 11,350 pirces in. 1910. 
In drills a similar phenomenun is ob.sorvablc. 

Many similar Reports from Briiisb (vonsuls niiglit be 
quoted which show that tlie Jj:.))aao,sc cotton mannfac- 
turers are ousting the British from the Chinese markets. 
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What is the reason of Japan’s success ? The answer 
is supplied by Mr. H. H. Fox, the Acting Commercial 
Attache to His Majesty’s Legation at Pekin. He wrote 
in his Report on China f<>r the year 1910: 

The two outstanding features iu the trade of cotton 
piece goods in 1910 arc the serious shrinkage in the imports 
of British and American plain fabrics, largely duo to the 
high prices prevailing for American cotton and the 
increased import of Japanese cotton goods, which could 
be laid down in (Uiina at prices ranging from 25 per (ient. 
to 40 per cent, less than Mancliester goods. The decline 
is nu)st marked in the case of Briiislx shirtings, which 
decreased by some 2,000,000 pieces, white sheetings 
2,000,000 pieces, and American slicctings and drills 
2,400,000 ]>ieces, a t otal doc lino in plain staples of (5, 000,000 
pieces. 

(V^nthxuiiig, the (jonsut gives m, table slowing thc-t 
between 1909 and 19 JO the iraportation of British cottons 
into China decreased by 4,180.322 pieces, whilst the 
importation of Japanese cotton goods into China has, 
during the same period, increased by 993,(>f5(i pieces. 
If the Ja|)anesc can, as the Commercial Attache reports, 
lay down their piece goods in diina at prices ranging 
from 25 per cent, to 40 jjer cent, los^s than Manchester 
goods,'’ Britisii competition is, of course, quite useless 
and futile. !t is nieroty a question of time when Japan 
will have tlu^ monopoly of the Cliiuoso market, not only 
in cotton yarn, but also in cotton cloth. 

.So far, Japan has concentrated her efforts upon manu- 
liurluring for tlie liome market and exjiorting goods to 
China, Korea, aiei MaacJiuria, which are nearest to her 
shores. Hitherto she has sent only a few things to India, 
but. in India also her -ales are increasing at an ominous 
rate, as has been shown in the foregoing. In 3 903 she 
sent cotton towels tu l iulia to the value of IS, li>7 yen. 
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In 1910 she had increased these exports to 349,545 yon. 
Japan's exports of cotton underclothing to India have 
increased from 455,758 yon in 1903 to 4,390,491 yen in 
1910. British India is the most important foreign 
market of the British cotton industry. If Japan can 
lay down her cottons in China “ at prices ranging from 
25 per cent, to 40 per cent, less than Manchester goods/^ 
and thus make British competition hopeless and futile, 
she can presumably also sell lier cottons at ])iicos ranging 
fj’om 25 [)er cent, to 40 ])or i;ent. less than Manchester 
goods in India. Under free competition it is only a 
question of time when Ja])an will liavo a monopoly of 
the Indian market similar to that which sho is creating 
for herself in the C-liiiioso markets. At j>j'0S0Tit tlio 
Japanese cotton industry is expanding so rapidly that 
it scorns lik<4y that Jii.x>an will swam]) I ndia with her 
cottons before long. 

Lancashu’o has lost the Ja})anese iiunket. It will 
probably lose the Chinese market within a few years, 
and it will eventually lose the Indian in.irket as well 
unless the Indian market is reserved to Laiuaishij’C under 
a system of Imperial preferences. That is its ojily liope. 
•Jjancashiro can conipensato itself foi* tlie probable loss 
of the Chinese market by ju'efcrentifil arrangonic^nts 
for her cottons not only with liulia, but with all the other 
British Dominions and Colonies, which, witli their rapidly 
growing population, are bound to bo (wer more valuable 
customers. 

Tarifi Reform would benefit Lancashire not only in 
the foreign markets, but also, and mosi particularly, 
in the British home market. It is obvious that Tarifi 
Reform, by raising British wages, will greatly increase 
the purchasing power of the Britisli population, and with 
it the demand for cotton goods. The enormous and 
scarcely suspected possibilities of the British home 
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market as a consumer of (jotton goods can most clearly 
be expressed in two lines as follows : 

£ 

Hoiuf*- tniide in cottons in United .States in 1000 ..120,000,000 

Hom<^ trade in cottons in TTnited Kingdojii in 1009 . . 20,000,000 

The United States, with a population exactly twice as 
largo as that of the United Kingdom, consumed in 1909 
exactly six times as large a quantity of cotton goods as 
the United Kingdom. In otluu* words, tlie average 
American family bought in 1909 tliree times as many 
shirts, sheets, luind kerchiefs, etc., as the average British 
family. Tlie figures £20,000,000 for (Ireat Britain and 
£120,000,000 for t!ie United States are practically manu- 
facturers' cost ]n‘jces. As the charges ajid profits of the 
middleman ate far larger in America than in Great Britain, 
it follows that the Amcri<*an public? expends, not six times, 
but from eight to ton times as much money on cotton 
goods as does tlu? British |)ul)lic. We may therefore 
safely say tliat tlie average Am<\rican family buys every 
year three times as lajge a quantity of cotton goods, 
and spends every ycNir from four to five times as much 
money on iM)tt<)n goods of evoy kind, as the average 
family in Great Britain. 

Our cotton indnstiy suffers from the nairowncss and 
insufficiency of the British liomci markets. It suffers 
from the poverty of our working ]>opulation, which has 
to stint itself of (jolton goods. What prevents the average 
British family spending as much on (lottoji sheets, shirts, 
etc., as is spent by the average American family ? Chiefly 
the insufficiency of Britisli wages, which all Tariff 
Reformers wish to raise, and which, no doubt, they will 
be able to raise considerably under Tariff Reform. Uni- 
versal experience' has shown that the introduction of a 
tariff has that effect upon the wages of labour. If oni* 
people were as pjosi)erous as the American people, our 
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cotton industry should theoretioany bo able to sell every 
year in the British home market from four to live times 
as large a quantity of cotton goods as it does at present. 
It should sell, in the United Kingdom alone, cotton 
goods to the value of fiom £80,000,000 to £100,000,000. 
It is, of course, doubtfiil whctlier our worktus will become 
as prosperous as the American workers, liesides, if they 
should becoiiu^ as prosperous, they might not be as 
lavish ill their exjieiiditurc on cotton goods. Tliey 
might iirefer some more exhilarating form of spending 
their money. However, it seems perfectly fail* to assume 
that under impioved industrial conditions, which 'rariff 
Reform and intensified production all round ^v*ill no doubt 
bring about, every British family should spend half 
as much money as the average American fiimily. That 
is, surely, a conservative estimate. In Ifjat case wo 
should have a sale of cotton, goods in the home market 
of about £50,00(),0t)() pci- year. If British wagi^s wa.Te 
better, the homo rnarbid should easily bt' ahvle to absorb 
an additional £30, 000, OtK* worth of British cottons. This, 
tliorofore, is anotlier reason why Lancashire sliould su])j)ort 
Tariff Reform, 

Ajiart from this more remotA^ benefit, Tarilf Reform 
would bring an immediate benefit to the British cotton 
industry in t he Jiome market. Veiy few people are aware 
that Great Britain is an enormous iniport<r of foreign 
cotton goods, wBicli enter this eounlry in e-im.stantly 
growing quantitic^s, as ( he following lignres sJiow : 

Imports ov Vl.xNrnAc.TintKs jnjo (iKKAV Jiitir.MN. 

r I r 

1805 .. lain .. 0,82:5,55! 

1 000 . . . . 5,3 01 .aril I VM I . , . . 1 0,:J70, 1 5 1 

1005 .. 8,i(>s,i7: loi;; .. i‘2,250,oo() 

The cotton goods if))|jort('d into Grc at Britain dui ing 
1911 were classified as follows : 
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Pieco goods, priniod, dyed, or coloured 
Others . . 

Gloves 

Hosiery 

Lace 

Ribbons ami Irimtuings . . 
TJncuumoratcd 


£ 

2,681,076 

187,100 

590,688 

2,085.318 

2,539,402 

1,176,577 

1,218,900 


Total 10,379,151 

It will bo noticed that the cotton goods impoi ied into 
Great Biiiain in 1911 were not coarse yarns and piece 
goods, but belonged almost exclusively to Ibc highest 
class. They were goods which were made valuable owing 
to the large amount of labour contained in them. It is 
probably an understatement to say that of tlui £10,379,151 
of cotton goods imported into Groat Brilain in 1911, 
£7,000,000 represented wages of labour and jirofits of 
manufacturers and iniddlenicn. The bulk of these 
£7,000,000 could be secured to British manufacturers, 
middlemen and wage-eaiaicrs by Tar ill Reform. Com- 
parison will show how enormous is lli(‘ amount of cotton 
goods imported into Ihis (country. Cotton piece goods 
constitute 75 per cent, of our cotton exports. Of these 
we sent the following to those Enro]:)oa?i countries enu- 
merated in the montlity accounts of trade and Jiavigation 
and the United States: 

Biutisii Kxpoias of Cottox Pikck Goods ix 101.1. 


£ 


To Franco . . 


423,602 

To Germ any 


. . 2,094,425 

Mio Nolborlan^ls 


988,514 

3.’o Bolgium 


769,900 

To Svvilizofland . . 


.. 1,594,236 

To Italy . . 


.341,100 

Tt> l^orhigal, Azores ;mk 1 -\f;r 

1< •] r, 

4S7,4:.*0 

To Gnn'.fe . . 


376,926 

To Rouiii.uua 


608,262 

To Denmark 


403,334 

To United States 


. . 1,858,716 

TotaJ 


. . 9,946,495 
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In 1911, tlierefore, the foreign cotton goods which we 
imported were of greater value than the i)icce goods 
which we exported to all the countries enumerated in 
the foregoing table. 

To our cotton industry the Chinese market is second 
in iniportaiice only to the Indian market, whieli is by far 
our largest outlet. In 191 1 wc sent to China, inclusive 
of Hongkong, cotton goods of all kinds to the value of 
£10,018,219. The foregoing figures sliow that by a taiiff 
wc can secure to our (cotton industry within our frontiers 
a market about as largo as lliat affoidcd for cotton piece 
goods by all Europe and llu^ Ihiited Stales comluned, 
and considerably larger tlian the Cliiriesc market. Wo 
call liavi^ it for thc^ asking. It can be st^eiired by Lan- 
cashire by a stroke of the pen. I'hosc figures show 
incidentally that we need not feaj* j-etaliation, because 
wo can capture in the home marlcet cotton trade of far 
greater valiK? than that which avc can possibly lose by 
retaliatioji. Besides, experience teaches us tliat. a (‘are- 
fully dnifted tariff, supported by a wise diplomacj', 
does not lead to retaliation or to a ( -usloms war. 

I think the Lancashire cotton industry lias not under' 
stood its best interests in opi>osing Tariff Reform. It 
has opposed it through ku^k of knowknlge. It has op- 
posed it because it honestly be]ievf»d that a tariff would 
have a fatal (effect upon its pa’oductions, and cs])ecially 
upon its export trade. It has opposed it because it has 
not sufficiently studied its great i*ivah the American 
cotton industry, and the eff(^et which the high Protective 
tariff has had upon that industry. 'J'hat eff(a;t was 
described as follows by the United States Tariff Board 
in its Report : 

On account of the different mill methods in this country, 
the domestic labour cost of weaving on a large variety 
of plain fabrics of wide cousnmption is below the foreign 
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cost. Except ia the case of a few special fabrics, and in 
the case of various manufactured articles, some of w’^hich 
are produced in this country to a very slight extent, 
the Amerimif iudufiiry ‘practically supplies the. whole con- 
sumption, Th<"- imports of yarn in 1910 were leas than 
one- half of I per coiil.. of the homo production in pounds. 
Tlio im})orls of (totton cloth were less than 2 cent, 
of iho home production in value. 

AIUl prices are in mnny cases as low in this country as 
in the world's markets. Where higher, as in the case of 
the finer classes of products, tln^y arc caicly higher bj^ 
anything like the whole auiount of the duty. The effect 
of the present tariffs then^ in must cases is not so much to 
add tlic duty to the domestic maniiffictnrers price as to 
secure him the A )neriran market: and, in tlw> (^ase of most 
articles of widest consumptioji, io prevent tf^e coni|)c- 
lition of the foreign manufacturer, either in normal or 
abnormal times. On ai*coimt of nano costly methods 
of distribution hi this <‘ouniry from j)roducer to consumer, 
the latter pays a decidedly liiglu^r j'elaJl i>rice than the 
European consumer, even in tlu? cas(^ of fahiics on which 
the (jost of production and the mill ja ici? are as low here 
as ihiiro. 

How would tlio siinultaacous introduction of Tariff 
Reform and (»f American manufacturing methods affet't 
the cott on workers ? 

It may, of (course, l)e argued tliat if we introduced 
American laboiii -saving machinery W(^ should displace 
150,000 cotton workers, and that, for that reason alone, 
wo ought not to change our manufacturing methods. 
That argument seems to me illogical. Ex])erience teaches 
us tw^o lessons: Firstly, that the introduction of labour- 
saving machinery increases the? demand foj' manufactured 
articles so greatly as not to reduce, hut to increase the 
number of w^o]*kers; sec(>ndly, that a deliberate retention 
of antiquated rnetliods and labour-wasting machinery 
inevitably brings about the ruin of industries and of the 
workers engaged in tiicm Lastly, it is not my impression 
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that the American cotton workers work harder than the 
English. Their great output is solely due to better 
ma.chineiy and organisation. By clinging to its present 
methods and to Free Trade, Lancashire will not even 
succeed in maintaining its present i^osition. It will, 
instead, hand over its trade in nculial markets partly 
to the more j)orfectIy equipped cotton industries of the 
United States, and partly to the cheai^ labour industries 
of Japan and China, to the great harm of Lancashire and 
its workers. 

It is frequently asserted that Tariff Reform would 
ruin our cotton industry. 1 think I liave sliowii that 
Tariff Reform should greatly benefit it. It would raise 
wages substantially, increase our market for cotton goods 
at home, and preserve for us the markets of India and tlie 
Dominions and Colonics. It should rather lower than 
inertjase onr cost of production, and therefore promote 
our cotton exports to foreign countries. Of tlie industries 
of this country the cotton trade should bo one of llio 
greatest beneficiaries. 



CHAPTER IX 


THE PROBLElSr OF THE TARIFF- -THE BRITISH AND 
THE AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE* 

FRKQUENTi.Y wlicTi mt'n, botli in England and elsewhere, 
discuss the merits of Free Trade and Prot(>etion, one 
hears assertions such as Fref‘ Trarle lias givcji England 
her supremacy on the sea, ' or " Protection has destroyed 
the American shipping trade.*’ hoc sed non propter 

hoc. It is a nicae ooincidence that tlu^ Ihitish Merchant 
Marine did g;rcutly increase and that the American 
Merchant Marine did rapidly decline about the time Avhen 
England id^iindoncMl Protection for h"r(?(^ Trade. 

Few iXiople in OJreat liritain arc aware how incredibly 
quickly Amej'icaii .s]iip])ing has decliiu'd. Its downward 
course during tlie last sixty years will be seen at a glance 
from the following table: 

Totaj. ExroKTS and Timt’orts of tice United States by Sea. 
{Froni ihc. Eepor! o f the < 'ommissioncr of Xaviffation.) 




i • i 

Perce atage 

Year, 

In A merican | 
Vessels. 1 

1 In Foreiqn i * 

Vcs><.>ls. 1 

carried in 
A nicrican 



: i 

1 ^essels. 


J)ols. 

! Dots. Dots. j 

Per Cent. 

1 850 

: 239,272,084 

90,704,954 i 330,037,038 : 

75*2 

1800 

507,247,757 

1 255,04«),793 702,288,550 

05*5 

1870 

i 352,909,401 

«’):{8,927,488 : 991,89(5,889 i 

35-6 

1880 

; 258,340,577 

1,224,266,434 1,482,612,011 

17-4 

1890 

! 202,451,086 

1.371.116,744 1,573,667,830 1 

12-9 

1 900 

! 105,084,192 1 

1,894.444.424 2,089.528.616 i 

9'3 

1910 

: 200,837,147 

1 2,721.962,475 1 2,082,799.622 

1 

I0i:i 

381,0:52,190 

i 3.392.028.429 3,773,060,925 ; 

, 10*1 


* From The Nincteerdh Centnry and After. October, 1912. 
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Jn 1850 more tliaa seven- tenths of the American 
foreign trade was carried in American vessels. In J 91 
only onc-tenth of the American trade was carried in sucli 
Vessels. 

In tlie United States and elsewhere it, is fjeqiicntly 
asserted that the Civil War '"desiroyid ' tlie American 
Merchant Marine. That asstrtion is not concoct. Th(' 
American sliipY)ing engag<^d in (he foreign irade was 
diminished not only by the attacks of hosiiie eruiscas, 
but still mon^ by being transferred fi'om the foreign to 
the coasting trade; for, in the absence of adiM|uate rail- 
ways, tlui coasting liade liarl receivc'd an ciiorinous 
impetus through the war which made huge transports 
of food and war matoj ials necessary. Tlu; riipidil y wilh 
whi(di the AnuM‘iean siiips were so t raiisfeiTcd will be seen 
from the following ligrjrcs: 

'tONNAOn OF AMliRfCW Vfs.sI-U.S. 


Year. 

in (he 

; />^ Ihe 

Foreitiii Tra^Jr. 

1 ('ixeslina Trat 


Tony. 

j'" 

1 it n s. 

1801 .. 


2,7U4,o-;4 

isoa .. 

.. : 2,i7:{,o:r/ 

2.r»l0,7l0 

iso:> .. 

1,920-880 

2,9()n.o:;4 

1 H(»4 . . 

i,lsr».749 

:n2tn.20:> 

iSO.l 

.. j i,5l8,:t5U 

' ;^,a8L;)22 


.. • 9 7S,:>4t 

i -i 070,978 


In tJu' course of the war the tonnage of Atnerican vessels 
engaged in the foreign lj*ade dimiuisiied by alniost 
1,000, ()()() tons, while that engage<l in the coasting tj-,ido 
increased >)y almost 700,00(? tons. The actual wai* Joss(^s 
suffered bj^ the American Merchant Mariim tin e ugli 
capture and through the placing of American shipping 

ic 
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under foreign flags were not as great as is generally 
believed. 

Since the time of the war the oljaracter of the American 
Merchant Marine has curiously changed. The shipping 
engaged in the foreign trade has slowly and almost 
continuously diminished, whilst that engaged in the 
coasting trade has almost continuously and very greatly 
increased, as follows: 

I’o N N A ( ;k oi' a mek I ca n V sss rj-s . 



ymr. 

In the 

In the 


Foftdijn Ttode, ; 

! i 

( odf^tmg Tradr, 



I 

Torih'. 

l««5 . . 


1,518,350 1 

3.381,522 

1870 . . 


(.148,840 

2,038,247 

1. S i f> 


1.515,598 

3,210,098 

i ssit . . 


1.3(4,402 

2.037,080 

.1 S8»i . . 


1, 202,8 14 

2.8‘>5,371 

IS'.Xf . . 


928,002 

;5. 409, 435 

i 895 . . 


822. .‘547 

3.728,714 

1900 . . 


Sl(5,7»r. 

4,280,510 

1905 . . 


!)t:5.75ii 

5.441,088 

1910 .. 


782,.''.] 7 

*.s068,000 

I9i:i .. 



0,817,013 

l)0yerfr.r< 


S0!». lf-15 

: 430.191 

During 

tile d<.'eade 

! <)«»(>- !»10 SI lone 

tlu^ Anu*ncau 


coastal shij)ping ha.s increased by considerably more tl)aji 
tov^s, a. tj uly wojidi‘rfnl progre ss. 


Many CcUises hav(^ eontrihutod to tlio dircline of the 
Aincrican Merchant Marirjc. Of these th<? ('ivil War is 
only one. Anolher cause lay in the (^volution ox the sfiip 
tovva)ds tlie middle oi last century. During tlx* sailing- 
shi}) era tlu* I Nio-d htiiies had, as far as the shipping 
induylrics aic' e.^ixceinod, afj enoi*mous natural advantage 
ovei the natic'iis of Euro])e.. and especially over thinly 
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wooded Great Britain, through the abundance of timber 
and of the other important raw materials required in 
shipbuilding, wdiich were plentiful and extremely cheap 
in America, and which were very s(>arce and very dear in 
Europe. That advantage was lost with tlie advent of the 
iron ship. 

Many i)cople in the United States and in Gieat Britain 
believe tliat the decline of the maritime indnstrios of the 
United States has been caused bj" the* policy of Protection. 
However, according to the best ArncTican authorities, 
the former pros])erity of the United Slates shipping was 
due, nt)t to Free Trade, but to rigorous Ihotection, and 
the declim^ of the Uiiited State s sliipjung was due, not to 
Protectioii, but to the withdrawal of Protect i<ai - to Kiee 
Trade. On that point the V(‘ry important R(‘port of tlio 
American Menrnant Marino Oommission, which examined 
all tlu^ leading slii})piug people in the United States, 
(Hintains the following Aveighty pronomn^oment : 

The American ni(a*chaju Heed from ISoo { iStiO was the 
second in size and the most enterprising, elTiciciit and 
|)rofitable in (existence. But Ihrougliout most of that; 
time it was a |)rotected industry prcitec ted at first by 
discrijiiinating duties and tonnage taxes, which w(>ro not 
completely reniovc’d against our most h)rmidabJc rival 
until 1849; protocled later by tin? (\j.lifornia gold discovery 
and the Crimean VVai. VVliej^ ihc'se factors losf tlu*ir 
power, as th(?y did in !855-lSo<>, there came the shai'pest 
and most significant decline that Ameri<\an shipbuilding 
has ever suffered, in the half-decade from 1 855 to I 8(H). 

How powerful the American sliipbuilding industry was 
even during the vt?ry period of I855-I8()(i, when, as we 
are authoritatively informed, it suffered the sliai jaist 
and most significant decliu<‘. that it has ever suffered, 
will be setm from the fact that the output of shipping of 
the United States was then equal to the tonnage built in 
Great Britain, w Idle the tonnage which the Unitcal States 
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built for foreign countries was far greater than the tonnage 
whicli Great Britain built for foreign countries. On this 
interesting and important point Mr. E. T. (Iliamberlain, 
the Commissioner of t he Bureau of Navigation, furnished 
the following figures io the American Miucljant Marino 
Commission: 

T0N?^A(;n liiJJi.T lUJinNO ttik Fouk Yea as IHaS J86]. 

Jn Ihe linih'il Stafr.a. In iinntt Jii ilain, 

840,307 lojis. 883,4I»;> lens. 

roNNAcn Soli* jo reuNTuiKS tuk Foi u 

V I'l A as 1 858' 1801. 

Jn ihe (! nUed Slalrn, In Grcfd Brifain, 

101,222 tons. 74,042 ions. 

Sliortly l)ut'oro the outbmik of the A)neiu*aa (Uvil Wur, 
and diu'ing a period when the Anieric-aii Kluphnilding 
industry suftored “ the sharpest aral most significant 
decline that it has ever suffered," that industry was 
certainly as powerful us tinit of Croat Brilain, aitlioiigh 
th(! latter had lAe«‘. Trade. 

In I H71 tlie United (rUates began the policy of admitting 
free of duty materiids for shipbuilding, and gradually 
extended lhat policy. Tlu^ Dingley TarilT of 1897, for 
instance, stated; 

vKcetion JK 1 1.- That all raabcrials of foreign pioduction 
whicli may be necessary for the eonstrnetion of vessels 
built ill the Uniti'd Stales for foreign account and owner- 
siiiyi, or for tlie pm |u):-,e of being emploj^ed in the foreign 
trude, including the trades between the Atlantic and 
i’aeilie ports of llic T’nited States, and also the materials 
niua-ssavy lor t he liuilding of tliiur maehiiu'ry, and all 
articles necessary for their outfit and equipment, may be 
imported in borul under such regulations as the Secretary 
of the "rjtiasiu y may prescribe, and upon yiroof (hat such 
materials have been used for such purposes, no duty shall 
be p'dfl tlu Kun I>n1 ves.scls receiving the benefit of this 
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section shall not ho allowed to t^igago in the coastwise 
tiioh^ of tile. ITiiiled Stat-es more Hum two nvontlis in any 
one ytm*, nfUiii the p.‘».ynieiit io (he Ihulrd States 

of tlie‘ dutk^s ('[ uhieli a rehrde is luMc-in allovvc^d; |no\ idt d 
that vess(^l,s biiilt in t lie United Slaves Fov foreign accoiinl 
and ownersliif) .shall not ho allowed to engage in the 
eoa.stwisi^ trade of the UiiiliKl States. 

Section Xt[l.--T!iat all articicv. of foreign production 
needed for the re’pa.ir of Ainv'rican vossc?l.s etigagod in 
foreign trade, iriehidiug tlu', trarle lietween t’he Atlanth^ 
and Paeilic jjorts of the United States, may l)e vvithdi*awii 
from hf)ndcd warehonsos fret^ of duty inuh^r* such regula- 
t hms a.s the Secretary of tlu‘. Treasury may ju'escrihe. 

Under this law, not only steel |>lat(^s aivd siiapes, I)nt 
article's of equipmcait as elaborate ajui costly as ships’ 
compasses, vvej'e importikl frea' of duty for ih.e. use of 
vessel.s built in tlie United States for the foreign tradig anrl 
for the coastwise trade Ixdaveen ilu* Atlantic, and the 
Pacific. As freight is (‘lieap, and as all nations habitually 
sell their waroi; cheaper in the foreign thrm in the homo 
market, tlie United Ste..t<*s could oVWain their raw 
mat(‘]ia.|s rcajuired for shipbuilding as ehca])ly as the 
siiipbuilder.s of the Ihhted Kingdom. It is tiu'retore 
clear that Protc(d:ioii luis not caused the decline of th(j 
United 8tates .shipbuilding industry, wliicli ha.s continued 
since lSh7 notwithstanding the abrogation of all duii(‘S 
on imported mai»crials for shipbuilding. On this point 
Mr. E. T. (diamberlain wrote i]) his Ohicial Rt jiojt on 
Navigation of 1900; Among the fanciful causes for the 
decline of the American Merchant Marine tin*, high tariff 
is sometimes included. Senator GallingcT wrote in his 
Report "* ])ovelopmc’nt of tlio Amcu'ican Ocean Mail 
Service and Amei’ican (k)mmerce (Goth Congress, 
Jst Se.ssion, doc. 225): 

Any shipowner or buildcj’ who dcsire.s to .semi to 
Scotland for liis steoI;Jplatf*s and shapes and other niat(u-ials, 
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not only for the construction, but for the equipment and 
repair of the vessel for the deep-sea trade or for the coast- 
wise trade between our AtJaiitic and Pacific ports, could 
have brought in such materials by tiie shipload, and 
receive<l a r(?bate of every penny of tlie duty. If oiu' 
ocean fleet has not increased, it lias not been for lack of 
free access to the free materials of the world; it has not 
been because of the ‘‘ extortion " of any trust or the 

barriers '' of a jirolective tariff. "I’he truth is that ‘‘ free 
materials alone, as has so often been demonstrated, are 
not a (h oTmining facloi* in the |>ros])(‘rit y of any industry. 

The Anura'jiii jjrolrcuive system ;e;ui‘(ss no farllier 
than tlic land frontiers, for the sea is open to all. Free 
Trade prc^vails on the sea. 'The dccliru' of the s}u])building 
and shipping indust ries of Ihe United States is due— and 
this fact is most important -neither to the Civil War nor 
to Protection, but to the abseiua^ of Protection for Ameri- 
can shijvping on thc^ seas. 

PiTiteetion lias hrouejd nu‘iny of the niiuiufacluring 
indust j'it s from Einoju' to fhe ITnited Slates, and has 
made them exctH'dingly pro.sj»erous and ])OAverfvd. Owing 
to the rapid and. continuous expansion of tlie inanufcu*- 
turing industries, employment in America ivS excellent as 
a rule, and ll)<M*e is work for all who will work. Besides, 
tlie liigh import duties which Avcre iii)])osed for the 
purpo.se of prot(?cling the American standard of living ' 
hav(‘ maintained Amcrictan wages at a Jewel which is 
apjiroximately twice as high as that of Biitish wages. 
The cost of ships ('onsists of tw^o factors, the jirice of raw 
materials and th(‘ wages paid in shipbuilding. Now, 
although tlie American shipbuilders can buy their beams, 
plates, etc., as cluaply as the British shipbuilders, either 
in the United States or abroad — for they can import them 
free of duty— American ships cost before the War far 
more than Ihitish ships, because of the great difference 
between Ameri(‘an and British w^ages. On this point 
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Mr. John M'Neil, late National President of the Brother- 
hood of Boilermakers and Slnpbuilders of America, staled 
before the Committee on Mert hant Marino and Fislicru‘S 
of 1006: 

I have served my time in Scotland, and have worked at 
(lie biivsiness there considerably. ... In S(?otIand and. 
England the present rate of wages is 6s, a day. 'I'hat is 
the standard rate of wages. Yon, gentlemen, know what 
that is. It is $1 .50. Tliat is the price paid at the ])re.sent 
time at the Portsmouth Navy Yard, England. To-day, 
in this coantry, our mechaiii(*s in the Navy Yai’d hero 
average $3.2o per day, or more than 100 p(T cent, more 
than is paid in that country. The same conditions will 
govern in the irriviU e yn.rds of privaf t^ corporal ions. All 
the shipbuilding done in the Old (/onntry, and a lot of it 
done here, is done on pic^eework. Thai inchidcs all 
shipbuilders, siulled mechanics, riveters, fitters, caulkers, 
boik‘rma.l<ors. I.’ho large majority of the work is done on 
[)iect:\vori;. In StM^tlaiid the liighest rate of wage's at th(^ 
present tinio for piecewwk in driving rivets is Os. per 
hundred for Ihrce-ctuarter riv^ets, and 10s. Od. for larger 
rivets. The price increases with tlie size of the rivets. 
In this country you arc paying $ 3.50 per hundred, whereas 
they ar(^ paying $1.75. . . . 

The rate of wa.ges and conditions c.vistijig on the other 
side make, it impossihle foj' us peo[)Ie here to (‘oiupefo 
successfulh' w^ith them in tlu^ tnnrket. \va.g('s ov'er 

there are low, exceedingly low ; t !uy ov'(M’ 1 00 per cent. 

lower over tlu'rc than liorc? in a gi'eat inany cases f 

hope not a gvMillenieii hero would desires lo see American 
labour put on the same k'vel or in the same (Condition as 
in England. Theiv is no accommodation for the working- 
man there. He is ii working- nuin as long as ho lives; but 
in this country it is different, and wc want you, gentlemen, 
to keep it diff(n*ont, too. VVe^ do not want conditions like 
that to come into this country, and 1 hope no gentlofnan 
here will try to enact any legislation that will bj-ing about 
conditions whereby we will be compel 1(^1 to work, for the 
same rate of wages or un<ler Die same conditions as they 
do in England. 
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In the word-*. o{ the American TJerchant Marine 
mis- ion; '"'The real dominant, factor is not the prices of 
materials, hut llie high wages of the skilled Arm^iiean 
workmen who fashion the plates; and beams into the 
linislicd sirip. ' 

A.s wages in tin* shipbnihJirig trade were oil an average 
aboin twice as liigh in tlu' I'liiled States as in Great 
Britain. Ajueriean ships weu* far more exjjeiLsivc ' than 
BtilisJj sl-ips. Now , the first eost of a ship is a matter of 
tl\o gr( at(‘st importance to shipowners. One must reckon 
5 ])er (^cnt. on tlie first (tost of the ship for ijderest, 5 per 
C('nt. for deprcc-iatioM, and 0 per cent . for insurance, or in 
all a eliarge of lb per cent. p(‘r year. If, owing to the 
great difference' in Avag<‘S, an American ship costs 50 peT 
cent, more to build tliari a thitish sliip of ecpial size — that 
is an average diffctcnce — the American slupowaier who 
competes with BritisJi tiadc^ is Iiaiujiitfippcd at the outset 
with a ci-ippling chaigc' of 8 per cent. j)er annum owing to 
the greater first corst of ins shi])S alone. But in running 
his ships in free* eompeiitiou with tlie nations of the world 
the Aineri(?aii shipow ner had to reckon not only w^itli this 
handicap of -S pei' (onl, per year, for American seamen’s 
w\ages also wc're in many ('ases tw ic(^ as high as arc British 
seamen's wages. The American Merchant Marine Com- 
mission gave, for instaraa', the bdlowing example: 

'i'oTAU \Va(u:s Pai!) cm: Asncm. 

A nicriiuifi Brilish s,:<. "" Falcua, ' opera! Inff 

opemlintj betiveen -SVu/ Bratteisco he(}V(.‘( }i iSan Fravriseo and 
and Fananm. Valparaiso. 

Gro.SA tOMna.-ro, 2,r>72 ton*. <itros.s torm;i.gc, 2,553 tons. 

♦>() loan. 80 men. 

W'a^es, $30,720.00 (xn* :imuna. Wagtv:, §1.8,130,32 per annum, 

Tlio Amori(‘a.n ship Acapulco paid twice* the w^ages paid 
by (he British ship Paleiia, although the British ship 
carried twenty more men. 
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. Before t he Wivr American ships had not only to pay far 
higher wages tlian British ships, but they had also to 
provide better food and aceoniinodation. For instance', 
according (o Par. I(i7 <if tlie Aineri<‘n,n Navigation Laws 
American seamen are entitled to no le«s tiian J A pounds 
of fresh meat per day when in ]>ort,and (o lA |)oimds of 
salt m(*at, <*anned meat, and fish per day wfuai nol in 
port. Owing to the abnnd;riice of employnu'nt and the 
liigh rate of wages jn*evailing universally in Ameiica, 
cheap sailors were lUKibiainabK' in tbat conntry. lleiu^e, 
free com])etition bet\\(d> English and Americroi shij).' 
was out of the <pi('stion. The inability of the United 
States to oompe^te freely on the sea with Great Ih itain on 
neutral routes is most strikingly sliown by the following 
figines : 

ToN'VAoe oe SnipeiNn cAS.sei) nunoi'ini tjik Sim:'/ (VwAe 
ninuNi; lail. 

Vcssvf}^, Tom .Vc7. 

United lvi>» lel 01 11 .. .‘>,es‘) Ii.7)r>.<)l7 

Uiiiud ,Sj .. .. 2 US'.M) 

In the trade through the Suez (?anal English and 
American ship])ing stood in 1911 in tins relation of ()/K)0 
to 1. On the neutral sea routes Anu'rican shipping 
disappear(id. Had the Uiiited States not reserv<^d the 
coasting trade to Ameii(^an shipping, and snl)^.idisef] a 
few liners, there would have been no Anu‘rican Merchant 
Marino at all. 

The Americans are an intcn.stdy^ pati iotic pe(jp]e, and 
they think it is a disgrace to tlieir country that t-lunr 
Merchant Marine, which used to rival (liat of Great 
Britain, has been practically wiped out; that almost her 
entire foreign trade was b(jforo the War ean ital in foreign 
bottoms, that the freight charges made by hirrign shirrs 
for American exports were as a rule higher tlian t he frciglit 
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charged by tlie same ships for European exports; tluii an 
Americjan wishing to travel from New York to Rio 
Janedio or Buenos Ayres in comfort had to cross the 
ocean twice, trav(>lling via England; that in case of war 
their licet was depcjident for its co«al on foreign colliers. 
They felt all this as a national humiliation. Hem^e the 
citizens, regardless of class and occupation, called passion- 
ately for the re-creation of the American Merchant 
Marine. Important organisations for the promotion of 
the American Merchant Mari e spia ng up throughout the 
United Stales. Countless meetings of merchiiiits, manu- 
facturers, bankers and other business men de manded its 
re-cr(jation for j)nrely ]>alrioiic reasons. On January 2t>, 
11)10, the Na.tional Board of ^rrade tv*solv('r1 at its forti(‘11i 
annual nu'ct ing at W’asinngton : 

That in our judginont tJie (*on}in( rt*ia.l interests of (he 
country require^ prom|:>t legislation, such as will result in 
the ro-establisliment of the American Miacbant Marine. 

Tliat wc ask of (kxigress not only the immediate 
(^stcabJishnu'nt of Anuah aji owikhI anrl managed mail and 
freight lines (o our d(‘pen<lencies and the leading com- 
niercial countries of th(^ world, but aLso a proper legisla- 
tion which will enable our citizens to bviihl, operate and 
maintain stoaniers and sailing-vessels on an. ecpial footing 
with any other niaritime Pow ei . 

1 ^^ouId quote Iruiidreds of similar resolutions passed 
unanimously, not only by associations of business men 
but by farmers’ granges as w'cll. 

That the re-(u cation of the American Mercliant Marine 
is not a sectional or party matter, but a national question, 
will be se(m by the examination of the party platforms 
and the party literal ure of the two great American parties. 
I have before me the Republican and Democratic Cam- 
paign Books of 1008 and 1910. In the Republican 
Campaign Book the re-ereat ion of the Merchant Marine 
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is advocated on eleven closely printed pages. In the 
Democratic Campaign Book it is demanded on no less 
than thirty-one pages. The two great American parties 
are agreed as to the end, but they are not agreed as to 
the means. The Roinihlican party has hitherto vecoin- 
mended subsidies sufht'icnt to enable American ship- 
owners to compete with other nations on th(‘ (X^ean. 
The Democratic })arly has proposed a discriminating 
tariff in favour of goods imported in Anuiacan ships by 
moans of rebates on. tlu' im])ort rlul it^s charged on the goods 
so imjHated. vShi])-8ubsidy Bills of various kinds Viave 
come ev(?ry year Ixdore tlie Americ^an Congress. 

The Atlantic tiade of t he United States was before* the 
W ar carried on chit fly by (heat Britain and G(*j‘rnany, 
wliilst the Paeitu^ trade of the United States was largely 
in the hands of the Japanpse. The Amoricau shiixping 
trade had fallen inf o the liaTids of Great Britain, Germany 
and ‘Japau b<*oause wages in these tlirce countries were 
far lower than in the Unit(‘d States. Now every good 
American is indignant lliat tliey sliould liava* lost their 
Merchant Marino tlirongli ilu^ fret^ corapdit ion of “ low- 
priced alien labour/’ and not unnaturally they wish to 
take from (h’oat Britain and the otlier great maritime 
countries the trade whidi they have lost. How can this 
bo done in view of ( he e,xistiug coniriiercial treati(>s ? 
Tlie late Senator Elkins, in a spcecli delivered in the 
United States Senate on .Vpial 5, 1807. on discriminating 
duties, said : 

When the Unitexl States wish to restore slripiung and 
become independont on sea as on lanfl, treaty with 
England, covcri>d with the dust of nearly a century, is 
brought forth, and we are solemnly told its sacred pro- 
visions must not be violated, and wo must, remain bound 
baud and foot, po\v(:]less to help ourselves, thougli what 
is proposed is right and proper, and would benefit our 
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iatofostft. No Iroaly should sta?ul in the way of our 
having what lu^iougs lo us as a nuiU(T of right, and having 
oui* fair sluiici of tiic carrying tnuh* of the world. Of 
cou]-sc^, no treaty shoiihl vi<‘iate<i as long as it is in 
force, but this Bill ox[)rcss! y proj>(>s<'S in terms to abrogate 
all treaties in c<3nflict with the provisions of the Bill. 

If that. |)o!icy, wliieli is fivqiujnlly advocated, should 
b(? adoptiMl, the danger of retaliation would, of course, 
ni’ise. How will that danger l)e met '( In a Report of 
]9]0 (Olst eWgress, 2nd Session, Report 502, Part 2) 
on 1 he American Merchant Mariiu\ we re«ad : 

All the <‘onim('r(vial Ra.tir>ns of t lie world need what we 
have to si>ll. 4'liey cannot alTord (o impose uimecessai y 
burdens upon t heir own jK opic in t J)eir (^tforts to punish us 
for the exijreise of the very right wJii(*h they ilaini foi* 
themselves. In one rcspet!t at wc' have the advan- 

tage oi any other crountiy. We produce the cotton 
which ke(‘ps their factories running, gives employmeut 
to their labour and <*lothes their millions. They cannot 
get it (‘IsewluMc, and theirs is no svil)stitute. It* is incon- 
cc^ivahle thal Ihigland, or (ierniany, or any other (country 
wliicli mamifacturi's (iotton cloth would ]>ut a l)urden upon 
our raw' material, without whiclj their machijRay u'ould 
stop and their people would sufft^r. 

'riie United Slates very naturally desire to recover 
th(^ shipping trad(.^ l«ave lost from those countries 

to whicli they liav(> lost it. Owing to Great Britain’s 
pi edoniinanct'. on t in* seas, tlie Aineiican inai itime policy 
is necessarily and inevitably aiiti-Britisli, symjiatliy with 
Great Britain not wit hstanding. B(\skies, the War has 
given to the United States both an (^xt'emely ])Owerful 
shipbuilding industry and an enormous and rapidly 
growing Merchant jMariue, which before long may, for 
all wo know, exi eed the Britisli IMercheint Marine in 
tonnage. It stands to reason that the Americans will 
strive to preserve the prosperity of these two great 
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industj’ics tifter t he conclusion of Peace. Great l^>i ila.in 
must therefore retikoii with tlie fad that (lie l.'nited States 
will become an exceedingly powerful competitor on the 
sea; that England may lose lier old puianionntcy in 
shipbuilding and shipping. 

A nun-ice. ’s future as a shiphuilding country is purtieu- 
larly projuising, be(;a!:s(5 tlu- rnited States ajc likt-ly to 
a])p]y to sliiphuilding the same nudhods of high sjHM-.ialisa- 
tioii and of intensive prodiudion wliit-li liave proved so 
extraordi j)ar 1 ly siiccessf ii I ii i all i heir rnanufadur ing 
industries. Amciica Avill huild s]n)>s of a standardised 
pattern in iarg<^ Jiuinbers with tlu^ lu Ij) of the most. powtT- 
fill maehmei-y, and slio will be widl assisted by her Avorkers, 
whose exceedingly high individual output Avill coiinler'- 
balance, or peihaps more than connti'rtialaiux*, the eticxd. 
of higlier Anua ican wages. Bedsides, nhv has a very great 
advantage in the possession rd the most ])Owerfiii iron 
industry in tlie world, and of «.n abmidanee of clu'ap 
coal. Exactly as in the old sailing siiip era, tlie United 
States may havt^ a considerable advantage (Jrcat 

llritain in cotiseqiienee of tlu' possession, of a sujje-rabiin- 
dauce of lelatively cheap jaw materials wJiicli arc used 
in sliijibuildiiig. Last, but not leuvst, the dilTerenee 
betwxxm British and American wages wliieh previously 
existed and which Avas very grea.t, slioi[ld after th{‘ War 
b(‘. much smaller than ii has Ixa i‘ in tlie past. Possilily 
British and Amerieaji wages wiil in futui‘(j be appjoxi- 
mately equal. It folh.iw.s that, Iv.yeliind caji jiieserve a 
great shipbuilding indiislry only by Americanising lu-r 
shipbuilding ineliu/ds, by jirodueing shijis on the largest 
and most scieiUitic scrale, and by insisting that labour 
Avill cease obsiriuding progress and restricting </utput. 
Otherwise slio will not la- aide- to eompc-le in slhphiiilding 
with tlie United States. 

The wages of Ihilisli and of other non -American 
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sailors also may, in the future, approximate the wages 
paid to sailors in the United States. It follows that 
Great Britain will have to look to her laurels not only as 
a shipbuilding country, but also as a shipping natifm. 

Tlic War will undoubtedly cause the ri.so of a great 
.shii)builditig and shipping industry in the United States. 
England must reckon with the fact that she is going to 
receive in the United States a great and possibly a redoubt- 
able com])etitor on the; sea. However, thca’e is, of course, 
the |>os.sibility that America will establisli licr maritime 
greatJiess rather at the cost of Gc'rmany l han at that of 
the United Kingdom and ol tiie Brilisii Empii'c. After 
all, the greatne.ss of a nation's sliipbuilding industry and 
Bhipi)ing lra<le should de.fX'nd on tlie importajiee of its 
general industry atu.1 on tin; extent of its foreign trade, 
If ])roduotion shoidd eoutinue increasing lelatively 
slowly in Crc'.it Britain and the British Empire, and 
shoidd eontiniie ra|vidJy expanding in tiu' United States, 
it would be only nattnal that the United States would in 
eonrse of tiim? domitiatc' tlie world, not only in general 
industrial production, bid in shipbuilding and sliipping 
as well. Afii'r all, iucfiieieney of [iroduetion and supie- 
macy in the shii>]hng tiade are not i-econeilable. 

The territory, the population and the natural resoiuces 
of the Biitish Einpiri' are vastly grt'ater than those of 
the lii'lted States, if the lin))eriul resonreos should be 
adccpiately ('xjiloiterl, the British people will become the 
foremost nation in the world in indnstry, wealth and 
power: .ajid if it should temporarily lose its maritime 
supremacy to the United States owing to the W'ar, it 
would ultimately regain it, beeau.se industrial supremacy 
find maiitime supi emacA- an* bound to go hand in liand. 
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TflK ECONOMIC POiSlTlON AND FL'TLI UK OF FHANCK* 

It is of the gi'catest imi)ortanoe to the Allies (hat the 
Great War should lead to a (jomplete and rlecisive vietoiy, 
but it is equally irnpot tarit for tlu in and for t1(e world 
at large that at the ( lul of the stiMigglo a rejiiveuivled, a 
more powerful and a gj*(‘ater Fraiure should arise. I 
shall endeavour to show in tlio following ]>agi‘s, by me.aiis 
of the best and the most leliable information available, 
that the peace of tht‘ world and the future of luiman 
civilisation are bound uj> with, a.Jid are depemdent ujjoji, 
France’s future greatness, and iqioii her increased power 
and ])rosperity. 

Germans have been a eonquerjug nation, a nation 
of valiant and aggressive warriors, since the earliest 
ages, since the very beginning of the ir reeordeMl history. 
German hordes, the? Cimbri and Teutones, ijivaded the 
Roman Empire in the second century Ixvfore* (’hrist, 
ill the time of ilarius. and made Ufimc treml>le. The 
Germans were eitfca.fiHl for a timr, but later on, wdien 
Rome decliiUHl, they were be>iig]>? off. A I (lie euid of 
the fourth century and the beginning of i he fifth century 
after (Mirist the < hu man Gv»ths and Vandals ravaged the 
Eastern Eurojieaji jiroviiiet^s of the Roman Empire, 
plundiuving Athens, Corinth and many othiu* towns. 
Tliey ovci'ran Asia Minor, dt'.'Jl royijig Ephesus and othej* 
celebrated i;eulrcs of civilisation. They swept wcslw'ard 

Fioui tiio Foriif i^hlLy Rcviujc^ Fcluany, lOiS. 
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and rojK|uorcd Ganl aiid Spain. "J'hey turned to the south, 
invaded Italy, and in 410, under Alarich, stormed and 
plundered Romo and destroyed the Western Roman 
Empire. Their .su(;(^essors sulijected Italy, Frain^e, part 
of Spain and vast territories in the East pcjopled by Slavs 
and Magyai’S. l^liarleiruigne, tlie King of the I'ranks, 
eonquered ainl rid(d tlie eoiintries from the Ebro to the 
Oder and the Danube on tlie one hand, and from the 
English (.'Juinnel and tlu^ Hay of Biscay to the centre of 
Italy' on llio other liand. He was tlie most powerful 
monarch of hivS time, lie was solemnly crowned Roman 
Ein[)eror the Pope in Rrmu; in the year 800. He 
received significantly’ the double crown, the crown vrhis 
(it orbis. He beeauK^ vlu: protector of the Christ iaii faith, 
of the lAipe, of the ( ‘hurcli Universal. He was given 
syqiiboli(‘a.lJy th<‘ key" of the Holy SepnlcJjre of Jerusalem. 
Ho creati‘d Tlie Rermr.n Empire of (IcM'man Nationality'','’ 
and adopted the titlr. Cdrofn^i ,s‘erevo‘w/y//yY«s* AvfjusiiifS, a 
Dao c.oromiivs d jKuifwua impcriiUyr Rommionwi 

(fubernaiis hnpcriuiyf. ( iiarlos the Ort^at and his successors 
claimed to be ttu^ lawful heiis and successors of (-resar 
and Augustus (Kaiser means Ca'sar), tlu^ lords of the 
world. Incidentallyy it sliould bo observed that by 
destroying llie Roman Empire and uprooting Roman 
civilisation the (lejinans jilunged llui world into the night 
of barbarism and savagiay and put back the clock of 
civ'ilisat ion by^ at least a thousand years. 

The (h'l'inaiis are a wry niunerous, a very prolific 
and a very' warlilvt' ra<;e. (iermaii rulers, Cha inan states- 
men, Uerman tliinkcns and CcJ inati patriots have during 
more than a tliousand years hopcil and fought for the 
re<‘Oustit ution of a Givrman Empire dominating the 
world, similai* to th(? realms of Charlemagne and of Otto 
the (Tr('at. The Hafisbnrgs tried in vain to obtain the 
dominion of the W'orld. T'heir failuie in the time of 
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Charles V. was due to France’s determined opposition, 
without which they would probably have succeeded. 
The old Habsburg motto, Austrim est ini'perare orbi uni- 
verso, which was first used by tlie Emperor Frederick III., 
may still be found on Habsburg palaces abbreviated 
to A.E.l.O.U.” The Prussian HohenzoJIerns have 
made themselves German Emperors in the place of the 
Habsburgs. They consider themselves the heirs t)f the 
realms and of the world-embracing aims of Charles V., 
of Otto the Great, of Charlemagne, of Augustus and of 
Caisar. They will certainly try to recreate the German 
universal monarchy of tJie past. 

History teaclies us that the cliaiacter of nations is 
singularly .stable and unchanging. ’I’lie German people, 
the English people and l lu'. Ficncli people have faithfully 
preserved tlu* national ti-aits <lescribod to us by Tacitus, 
Caesar aird other historians two thousand years ago. 
Even if the present War should end in Gcrmany’.s complete 
defeat, in the disappearance of the Hohenzollcrn dynasty 
in the disintegration of the Geimun Empire, and in the 
C!.stablishment of a German Re|)ubJi{! or several German 
Republics, the German nation may never forget its 
ancient power, pre-eminence and giovy, and its successful 
resistance against a world in arms. The people may 
again become united and renew the struggle for world 
supremacy. Under other leaders the Germans may try 
once more to establish their i)aramountcy throughout 
the world, and they may, in the. struggle, destroy modern 
civilisation as completely as they destroyed the civilisa- 
tion of antiquity in the time of the Goths and the Vandals, 
the Franks and the Lombards. Sv":h an event may seem 
improbable, but is by no mt>ans impo.ssible. No cultured 
Itoman would have believed that the Gorman barbaria ns 
would destroy the Roman Empire and its civilisation, 

17 
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Roman organisation and the Roman law, and that the 
Latin language would disappear. Therefore the interest, 
not only of democracy, which is merely a form of govern- 
ment and comparatively unimportant, but of human 
civilisation and of liuman lib(‘rty, wbicli are all-important, 
requires the creation of conditions which will prevent 
another German attack upon the >vorld. Such an attack 
can be prevented only if there is in Europe an otlicient 
counterpoise to Germany. 

Th(^ German racie has been greatly {avoiired by Nature, 
it is ninnerically very strong, it is exceedingly prolific, it 
is very vvarlik<s and it o(!(*npies a nuxst exce llent strategical 
position in the centre of the Eiuopean Continent. Re- 
sides, the Germans can greatly add to their numbers by a 
succe^ssful policy of denationalisation and of Gerinanisa- 
tion, especially among tlie racially lolated peoples around 
them. liaslly, tlu' (ka-mans eoidrol vast natmal re- 
sour{^(‘S, especiaily coal and iron, whicli providt^ wealth 
afid weapons for war. 'j"lio flnssian Empire, wliich was 
formerly considcr<‘d 1)0 the most poweiful factor 
bailing ({crmaiiy's expansion and preventing he r aggres- 
sion, lias broken down and has been dissolvt^l into its 
component parts, into an anarcliy, into a number of 
quarrelling fiagmenls whicb may or may not become 
self-governing States. Foi' all avo know, Russia may 
never again be reunited. (Germany, even if defeated, wall 
certainly endeavour to strorigtben her union wdtb Austria- 
Hungary, and especially with the German paits of the 
Dual Monarchy Avhich lie near her frontier. Besides, she 
A\ill certainly endeavour to prevent a Russian rtamion. 
She will play off one Russian State against the other, and 
will strive to convert large portions of Russia, and, if 
[lossiblo, all Russia, into a German colony or a German 
protectorate. \Ve must therefore reckon witli the 
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possibility that after the War, apart from a Groatei- 
Germany which includes Austria, the onl^' Great Powers 
which will be left on the Continent of Europe may bo 
Franco and Italy. Will these two Power's l)o strong 
enough to hold Germany in check with the help of the 
Anglo-Saxon nations, or will France and Italy also fall 
under German domination ? 

The- strength of nations depends on the nninbir of 
their inhabitants and on tluaj" intellectual, moral and 
material resources. I’lie present struggle has sliown t he 
paramount importance of two factoj s in warfanv - of man- 
power, which provides large armies, and of industrial 
strength, whicli furnishes the lighting millions with the 
w'eapons, munitions, transport and su])plii!s they re(piire. 
France has b<.)rnc the brinit. of the (UTman attack. Slie 
is militarily^ stronger than Italy, and, as Russia, has l)(‘en 
eliminated as a military factor, it. is of the grcatc'st impor- 
tance to the Allies and to the w’orld that France should be 
able to hold GeJ’many in check, should that country 
desire to embark upon another war; that Fraitce should 
be so strong as to <leter Germany from renewittg t lie 
struggle. 

Military power is based upon tnau-jtower and upon 
industrial power. Let us considej' each of these 
factors. 

A comjtarison of ma.n-])ower iji ih;; two countries .shows 
that with regard to mmt hhiun e is va.sti.v inferior to 
Germany'. During the last hmi(h'ed y^ears, for which 
exact comparative statistics can Ik; given, France’s 
position with regard t.o Germany ha..s groAvn more jirid 
more unfavourable, as may' be seen from tlu' following 
figures, which are based upon the. French and German 
Censuses, and which have Ix'cn extracted from t he official 
statistical year books of the two countries ; 
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Ymr. 

1 Germany within its 

1 Present Limits, 

i France (since 1871, 

1 wilhoul 

i Alsace-Lorraine). 

i 

18H> 

24.s;5a,ooo 

20,480,000 

1830 

20,520,000 

32, 370,000 

1850 


3r).()30,000 

1870 

1 40,818,000 

1 38,440,000 

j - - 

J871 

40,007,000 

30,190.000 

1881 

45. 12 J,(K>0 j 

37..’j«0,000 

3801 

40,702,000 i 

38.350.000 

1001 

50,874,000 

38,980,000 

loll 

05,350,000 

39,002,000 


In 181 Franoe Jiad jibout. 4,500,000 more inhabitants 
tliaii Germiiny. In 11)1 1 Germany liacl nearly 20,000,000 
more inhabitants th;in Fiance. A line divides the tabic 
into two ])ai*ts, one from 1 810 to 1870 and one from 1871 
to IDJl, It will be noticed tliat the year 1870 is* a veiy 
importiuu date both for h'jance and for Germany. Sirico 
that year llu' diiTejeiice in tlu! po])ulat4(>n of tlio two 
('onntries has sinUh idy and vejy L^reatly bi^i^^cecntuated. 
During the fifty-foiu* years from I81(> to 1870 Gci many's 
population inoreas(‘d by 10,000,000, but during the forty 
years from L87I to 1911 it increased by 24,500,000, or at 
a greatly accelerated rate. Dming the flfty-fom* years 
from 1810 to 1870 France’s population increased by 
7,000,000, but during the forty years from 1871 to 1911 
it increased by only 3,«500,000, or at a, very reduced rate. 
The Franco-German War of 1870-1871 was apparently 
emiiaaitly favourable to the iri(;ri'asc f)f Germany’s 
popnlation and exceedingly unfavourable to tliat of the 
P'reiich poj) Illation. The reason for this curious difference 
will be dlseiissed later on. 

Evei’ since 1810 the })opiilalion of France has been 
increasing at a much slower rate than that of Germany 
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Exainiiiatioii of the yearly increment for all the years 
since the end of the Napoleonic War, which may be found 
in the Armmire SLatisque de la France, sliows that tlic 
French population, which increased at a fairly ra])id rate 
after tJje Peacic of Paris, tends to increase mor(^ and more 
slowly as the years go by — that it is, in fact, a])i)roaching 
the point of stagnation and of decline. Up to 1807 
yearly incj'eascs of from ldt>,(H)o to 200,000 wei-e the rule. 
Of late such increases have becomes cpiitc ex(^eptional. 
Between 187<S and 1910 the surplus of births over deaths 
exceeded 100,000 only twic'c and very slightly. As a 
rule the excess of births over deaths per year was only 
about 1)0,000, wluTcas it was about 800,000 in. Germany. 
In some years the I'reiuth pojiulaiion did not inta-ease- at 
all, but actually declined, the numIxT of deaths being 
greater than that of births, in IS9t», for ii»stance, 
Franc(f\s population declined by 29,(,*oo, in 1891 bj^ 

11.000, in 1892 by 20,000, in l89o by 18,000, in 1900 by 

26.000, <and in 1907 by I9,0(>0. Although Fra-iua'. has 
practically no emigration, but receives (wery yi^ar large 
numbers of iimnigrants from other comilrics, the popula- 
tion of the country tends towards stagnation, if not 
towards actual decliiu'. 1 n vicAv of tlie fa(*t that G( vrinaiiy ’s 
population is rapidly increasing, tJie stagnation of iht^ 
French pojudalion si^eins very alarming. If tlu’! jtopula- 
tion of the two countries sfu^uhl itu-rcase at tlie same rate 
at which it has increased l)ctwecii 1871 and 1911, Germany 
should in 1951 have about l05,0()0,iMM) inhabitaiits and 
France only 4Ib0tM),0(}0 inhabitants. Tliorc' would then 
be twenty-five Germans to every ten I^jouctnnen. Many 
Germans who have (jompared the iiierease of the popula- 
tion in Germany and in France? have confidently predicted 
that ill half a century France will be a second- or third- 
rate Power, another Belgium— that the present is Franco’s 
last war. 
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Many scieiitist-s, politicians and publicists who have 
studied the remarkable stagnatioii of the French j)opula- 
tioa and the alarming reduction in the French birth-rate 
luivo aseribed the? increasing barrenness of France to the 
Code Civil wliich provides for the < ((ual division of 
property among children at the father s death, to the 
frequency of divorces, to lhc> prevalence of alcoholism, 
and especially to tlie drinking of absinthe, to irreligious- 
ness — in the deeply religious Finisterre the population 
increases eom]>ara lively ra])idly— to the national egotism, 
to the Napoleonic Wars, to I he general prosperity of the 
French, or to the decadence of t he race. Racial decadence 
is most frequently given as the (tause by France’s enemies, 
(^specially by the Oermans. The French race has cer- 
tainly not gi'own sterile. That may be seen by the 
exaraplo of the French Cauadiaus. In 17(53, when 
(!^ariada. fell to England, 0»5,(h;o French peo])le lived-in the 
country. At the Censxis of lOlO, 385,083 born French 
(yanadians lived in the United Stales alone, if we add 
to these the French Canadians living iu (Vinada and the 
French (Canadians born from Fi-eiich-Canadian parents 
living in the Unitcid States, it appears that the (55,000 
k^iiuicli of 17(53 have increased so much that they number 
now l)etwcon 2,000,000 and 3,000,000, The latter figure 
is that which Wcis given to mo in Canada. If, however, 
wc (estimate that there are only 2,500,000 French 
Canadians, it would apijcar tliat since 1763 the French 
in Canada have increased fortyfold. In 17(53 there dwelt 
in Franco 21,709,163 French people. If their number 
had increased at a similar ratio there would now be in the 
world 800,(H)0,()00 Frenchmen. France would dominate 
the xvorld. The Napoleonic Wars are scarcely responsible 
for France’s low birth-rate, for Germany, Spain and other 
countries lost in tliem about as large a proportion of men 
as did France. Alroliolism, divorces, etc., prevail in 
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other countries as well. Consequently they cannot be 
held responsible. 

The stagnation of France’s population is certainty not 
due to egoism, to general prosperity tmd love of ease and 
comfort among the French, as is widely believed. The 
wealth of France is usually greatly over estimated. The 
French are reputed to be exceedingly wealthy becaiist^ 
they are extremely tlirifty, and because they have, as a 
rule, a great d(*al of ready cash which they are willing to 
lend to foreign nations. They possess so nmch ready c*asli 
and lend it abroad because the French industries ari' 
stagnant and require little additional capital. 1’he 
yearly vsurplus of income over expenditure in France is, 
aftiJi* all, not vi'iy larg(\ It is nnich smaller than it is 
in Germany and in the United Stales. In Germany and 
in the United Slates the rapidly expanding industries 
absorb the huge yearly surplus of income over cx])ondi“ 
ture, UeiKJo both those States habitually borrowed 
money aliroad, partly from France. Their a-boiinding 
prosperity causes money to bo scajce and di'ar. The 
decline of the J^'rencli biith-rate is due, not to the pros- 
perity of the peo])Ie, which is largely a fiction, bnt, 
incjedible as it may seem, to tlu^ir [lovinty. Jji 1900 
the birth-rate among the three great classes of the Frencli 
p(M)])]e was iis follows, j)er hundred families: 

Among cniploycis . . . . . . . . 2i)5 

Among sahiiV’Carners , . . . . . , . 199 

yVmoiig wagc-carnors . . . . . . . , 284 

It will be noticed that the birth-rate is greatest among 
the families of employers. The wage-earners come next, 
and the salary-earners, miserably paid olficjals, clerks, 
etc., have by far the smallest number of cluldren. Ac- 
cording to the Frencli statistics, sterile mairiages in 1906 
stood in tlie following proportion : 
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Among employers . . . . . . . . 101 

Among saliiry-eurnoi s . . , . . . . . 194 

Among wugo-caruors .. .. .. 134 

It: will 1)0 noticed that sterility in marriage is by far 
smallest among employers and by far greatest among 
salary-earners, who earn a workman’s wage or less, but 
hav<5 to keep up appearances at considi'rablc cost. It 
seems probable that the stagnation of the French popu- 
lation is due, not to the causes which are usually given, 
but to the difficulty of making a living in France. I 
shall show in the following pag(‘>s that prospej'it y, far from 
leading to a reduction in the birtli-iato, leads to its rapid 
increase. 

Although much has been written on the problem of 
population, it a|)pcars that the laws which legulate the 
birth-rate are insufficiently understood by the scientists 
and publicists of the present. Adam Smith wrote, with 
his usual shrewd common sense, in Book I., chapter viii., 
of The Wealth of Nations: 


The demand for those who live by wages necessarily 
increases with the increase of the revenue, and stock of 
every country and camiot possibly ineiease without it. . . . 
The most decisive mark of the prosperity of any country 
is the increase of the number of its inhabitants. . . , 

The value of children is the greatest of all encourage- 
ments to marriage. cannot, therefore, wonder that 

the people iu JSTxith Ameiica should generally marry 
very young. Notwitlistanding the gn^at increase occa- 
sioned by such early marriages, there is a continual 
complaint of the scarcity of hands in North America. 
The demands for labouiers, the funds destined for main- 
taining them, increase, it seems, still faster than they 
can find labourers to employ. . . . 

The demand for men, like that for any other commo- 
dity, necessarily regulates the production of men ; cjuicke s 
it when it goes on too slowly and stops it when it advances 
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too fast. . . . The^! liberal reward of labour, therefore, 
as it is the effect of increasing wealth, so it is Ilje eauisc 
of increasing population. 

Adam Smith's phrase, " The demand for men, like that 
for any other commodity, iiecossarily regulates the jiro- 
diKition of men; quickens it when it gO(\s on too slowly ^ 
and stops it wlien it advances too fast,/' describes con- 
cisely and correctly the principal influence which deter- 
mines the increase, stagnation or decline of population 
in States. As the number of animals depends mainly 
on the quantity of food available, and as they increase 
when food is abundant and difninisli when it becomes 
scarce, even so the number of men depends on the quant ity 
of work available, for earnings ean 1)0 c^onverted into 
food and shelter. It follows that po^mlation increases 
everywhere fKiri passu with the increase in the o])por- 
tunities of making a living. In otlua’ worfls, national 
fertility depends principaily on a very commoiipJacn 
factoi', on the natural ri'sourees of countries and their 
exploitation by man. Rapidly increasing labour-employ- 
ing industries require a coiT(\spondingly rapid iiieiease 
of w^orkers. The vast demand for workers in America 
has caused tlie FrencJi (•anadiaus to Jiiercase forlyfold 
in a century and a lialf, and has caused the po|)uIalion 
of the United Stal(‘s to grow from 3,020,214 in 1700 to 
91,972,200 in 1910. 

On the boundless aiid veiy tlTnily inluibited virgin 
soil j Jains of America popnla.tioji ean. grow rapidly merely 
by the expansion of agriculture. That is proved by the 
example of Canada, the United Stat.es, Argcaiiina, etc. 
In the densely po])ulat.ed count ries of Euro])e, on the other 
hand, wJ\ere there are no prairies whicli ca n be converted 
into ])loughed fields, the number of men wJio live by 
agriculture cannot increase very considerably, even 
if agricultural production increases, for with the help of 
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steam ploughs, drills, milking machinery, separators 
and other machines, an agricultural worker can now do 
as much work as was formerly done by several. How 
extraordinarily the developmout of the manufacturing 
industries may influence the increase of population may 
be seen from the following figures, which have been 
extracted from Porter’s Progress of the Nation and the 
British and French Government Statistics: 


InJiahitanis of EngJand and | 


1000 


4,811,718 i 

1700 


0,045,008 ! 

1700 


0,479,730 ! 

1780 


7,814,827 • 

1801 


8,872,980 • 

1811 


.. 10,103,070 i 

1821 


,. 11,978,875 ' 

182 1 


.. 13,804,574 I 

1841 


.. ir., 01 1,757 j 

1851 


.. 17,014,708 1 

1801 


. . 20,000,925 1 

1871 


22.704,108 1 

1881 


. . 25.974,4:19 ' 

1801 


.. 29,001,018 1 

1901 


. . :12, 527,8 13 ! 

1911 


. . 30,070,492 


I nh ab i la n ts of Fra n le. 


1000 


1700 

. ! 1 

1702 

.. 21.769. IC:’. 

1784 

. . 24,8UI).0((0 

1801 

. . 27.500,000 

1811 

. . 29.350.000 

1821 

. . 30,460,000 

183 1 

. . 32.570,000 

1841 

. . 34,230.000 

1851 

. . 35,800.000 

1801 

. . 37,390,000 

1871 

.. 36,190,000 

1881 

. . 37.590.000 

1801 

. . 38,3.50,000 

1901 

. . 38.980,000 

1911 

. . 39,.528,000 


Between 1700 ami 1700, wht n England and Wales 
lived cJiicfly by a prosjjevous and rapi<lly expanding 
agriculture, the population of the country was practically 
stagnant, it increased by only 8 per cent, during the 
time. Jn the course of the next forty years, between 
1760 and 1801, when the industrial revolution, the machine 
era, began, it grow by 37 per cent. Between 1600 and 
1800 it increased by only about 80 pei' cent., or by 40 
per cent, per century. On the other hand, since the 
beginning of the ninetectith century, since the time when 
Great Britain replaced hand labour by machine labour 
and became a manufacturing country, the population of 
* Vauban’s Estiniatc. 
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England and Wales has increased by more than 300 per 
cent. Since 1801 it has fully quadrupled, although 
during that period there was a very large emigration 
from EiiglaTjd and Wales, and although Britisli ngrioiilturo 
gave cm ploy men t to greatly reduced numbers of workers, 
partly o\nng to the decline of agricultural production 
during the second lialf of the nincteent li century, partly 
owing to the introduction of labour-saving agricultural 
machinery. The rapid inert'ase of the British population 
whieli previously had grown w-ith cxlrcmo slowness, 
shows that the introduction of machinery increased iK)t 
only the output of goods, but also that of men, in accor- 
dance with Adam Smith’s dictum. 

During the eightcoiith century and the beginning of 
the nineteenth century, when both Franco and England 
were chiefly agiicultura I countries, the population of the 
two States pj-ogressed at almost tlie identical rate, as is 
shown by^ the ligures given above. Nobody spoke tlien 
of the infertility of the decadence of the Frcncli race. 
Between 1700 and 1811 Fraucc had, as is shown by the 
reliable statistics given, about three tiirics as many in- 
Iiabitants as had England and Wales. Since 1811 a tre- 
mendous change lias occurnul. in 11)1 1 tlio f>opulation of 
Prance was only 10 per ctait. larger tl)a.n that of Fngland 
and Wales, and by 1921 England and U'ales may have 
drawn level with. Fa’aiice in resjxxd of population. The 
economic factoi- Jia.s va.stly accelerated the increase of 
population in tlio one countiw and has rotsirded that 
of the other country. 

If we study analytically the Jhitisli Oensus Returns 
for a long number of years, it appears that the colossal 
increase in the British jjopulation has taken place almost 
entirely in the towns; that the country jjopulation, 
exclusive of retired townsmen, subuiban dwellers, etc,, 
has remained stagnant; that but for thf> in1]*f)duclion 
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of the manufacturing industries France would still contain 
three times as many people as England and Wales. In 
1801 Manchester and Salford, which now have more than 
1,000,000 iiiluibitaiits, h<ad only 04,870) ])Coplc; Liverpool, 
with about vSOO.OOO iriluxbitants ha<l 82,205 ])eople ; Leeds, 
with 50(^000 inhabitants, had 53,162 people; Sheffield, 
with 500,000 inhabitants, had 45,755 people, etc. 

slow increase of the French population and the 
rapid increase of the English and Ccinian population 
is due to the fact that France, thougli |)nsscssing a very 
flourislnhig agriculture, has compaiat ivcly unimportant 
and somewhat stationary industries, Avhile Er 'gland and 
(lOrmany possess manufacturing industries which have 
enormously and very ni.|)idly expanded. Tiic gigantic 
growth of their manuiaeturing iiidusirios has enabled 
England and Cc'iiu iny to noiuish va.stly increased 
numbers, and has brought about the remarkablo increase 
in po|)ulaiion. 

Let us now inquire why Cermany’s population has 
grown so vastly witliiii recent times. 

J)ui‘iiig the last few docadt's (Jermany's agiicuUural 
])roduction has more than doubled, as the folio wing figures 
sliow : 

Ekoduction of — 


Viuir. 


WheaL 

< )ais. 

Totnloes. 

Snyar. 

188U . . 

Tons, 

4,052, ri25 ; 

Tons, 

2,345,278 

Tons, 

4,228,128 

Tons. 

10,4(U),242; 

Tons. 

415,000 

10i:{ . . 

12,222,304 

4,r>r)5,or)« 

0,713.065 

54,121,146: 

2,632,282 


Between 1880 and 1913— the latter w^as a particularly 
prolific year- -not only the production of the great staple 
crops enumerated above, but that of meat also, has fully 
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doubled, owing to the application of science to industry. 
No similar progress has taken place in any other Fiuropeaii 
country. It might therefore be cxpectcMl that Germany’s 
agricultural workers, and her rural po})nlation as well, 
should have greatly increased in innnbers. As a matter 
of fact, both (:!ei niany’s rural population and her rural 
workers liave numerically declined, the vast increase of 
output, notwithstanding. Hie colossal increase of the 
population whidi Juts taken place iu Germany has been 
conlined exclusively to the towns, and it has been particu- 
larly great in th(^ large towns, in the imf)ortant manufac- 
turing centres. An analysis of the (ha-man Censuses 
;\'ields the following illuminating and siirprisingpictiu e: 


Year, 

A 

in Towns of 
[ TOO.OOO and 
More, 

1871 .. 

I 1,008,537 

1 880 . . 

:5, 273, 144 

1800 

1 0,314,208 

3 000 .. 

0,120,280 

1010 . . 

i;5,82:3,:548 


Fear. i 

/m Townx 
frim 

■ to r>,(H>0. 

1871 .. 

5,190,801 

1880 .. .. j 

5,784,976 

1800 ! 

5.9:11.186 

1000 . . 

6.815,85:1 

1010 . . 

7,297.770 


' in Towns of i in Towns from 
‘ 20.000 ‘ 5j)(H> 

I lo 100 , 000 . to 20,000. 

:3, 1 47,272 ; 

4.027,085 5Ji7l,;325 

4,074,780 > 0,H21,752 

7,111.447 j 7.585,405 

8,077,055 I 9.172,:3:3:3 


In Local Ulri- 
\ in Ail Towns, ' of Less than 

I I 2,000. 

I I 

' i~ 

. 14,804,074 20,10:5,818 

i 18,720.5:50 i 20.51:3,5:51 

: 23,241,002 20,180,478 

:5o,o:53,o7r> 25,7:54,10:5 

; :58.07l,400 25,054,587 


The rural population ol (huMniuiy, tlie people who live 
in townlets and villages of 2,000 inhabitants and less, 
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were in 1910 actually less numerous than they were in 
1871 ! During the same time the population of aU towns 
of more than 2,000 inhabitants has grown from 14,894,974 
to 38,971,406, or by 103 per cent, lii the towns of from 
2,000 to 5,000 people the population has increased by 
only 40 per cent., in the towns of from 5,000 to 20,000 
inhabitants it has grown by 100 per cent., in the towns 
of from 20,000 to 100,000 it has increased by 175 per cent., 
and in the towns of 100,000 inhabitants and more it has 
grown by no less tliaii 010 per cent. 

As general statomeni s are not as illuniinating as are 
concrete detailed examples, 1 would further illustrate 
the cause of the ra}>id growth of (Germany’s population. 
I would now give the record of tlic piincipal German 
towns, which will best enable us to visualise and to under- 
stand the causes of the marvellous increase of Gorman}^ ’s 
population and nationiil wealth. I’lie ligmes givam are 
taken from the Gorman C<msuses: 


Year. 


If a mb if rq. 

M nnlrh. 

Ldt [tziq. 

Dreadni, 

1875 

966.858 

■ 

204,071 

192,024 

127, .287 

197,295 

1880 

i,122,:j:{o 

289.8.59 

220.02:5 

149,081 ! 

220,818 

1890 .. 1 

1,578.794 j 

5(59,260 : 

1 :350,594 

357,122 ; 

270,522 

1900 

1,888,848 j 

j 705.738 

499.9:32 

450,124 i 

396,140 

1910 

2,07 1,257 1 

j 

1 931,035 

590,407 

j 589,850 I 

548,308 


Year. 

j Cologne, 

1 Bremlau, 

\ 

\FfankJurl.^ 

! IJussel- 
dorf. 

N urem- 
berg. 

1875 

1:35.371 

1 2:59,050 

! 103.136 : 

80,695 

91,018 

1880 , . ' 

! 144,772 

i 272,912 

! 136,819 

95,458 

99,519 

1890 

1 281,081 

335,186 

; 179,985 1 

i 144,042 

142.590 

1900 .. : 

1 372.529 

i 422,709 

j 288,989 : 

; 213,711 

261,081 

1910 . . i 

i 

i 516,527 j 

i I 

i 612,105 

j 414,576 

1 

! 358,728 

1 

333.142 
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Year. 

(■liarlol- 

tenharg. 

Hanover. 

i Esseu . 

ChemnUz. 

’ 

1876 

26,847 

106,077 

54.790 



78,200 

107,273 

1880 

30,483 

122,843 

i 56,944 

95,123 

1 17,303 

1890 

76.859 

174,455 

1 78,706 

1 :{8,!)5 1 

139,817 

1900 

189,305 

265,649 

i 118,802 

206,913 

176.699 

1910 

305,978 

302,375 

i 294,653 

287,807 

286.218 







Year. 

. Magde- 
' burg. 

Bremen. 

; Kuvig.^‘ 

! berg. 

' Sieilin. 

Duisburg, 

1875 

87,925 

102,532 

■ 122.636 : 

80,972 

37,380 

1880 

97,539 

112.453 

; 140.909 i 

91,756 

! 41.242 

1890 

202,235 

130,875 

161.666 

1 16,228 

69.258 

1900 

i 229,667 1 

; 163.297 

189,4 vS 3 ; 

210,702 

!)2,7.‘!0 

1910 

279,629 ! 

: 247,437 

245,994 

236, 1 1 3 

' 229,482 


]\uir. 

i 

Dortmund.) 

h id. 

Mann 
he in). 

. 1 Ilona. 

fdln'rfefd. 

1875 

57,742 

:!7.24(: ■ 

4o,4;>:; 

si, 697 

'■ 86.589 

1880 

. 06,554 ^ 

43,594 : 

53,465 

01.047 

i 93,538 

1891* 

89,663 ‘ 

60.172 : 

7?M»5S , 

14:t.24l 

1 125,899 

1900 

. 1 142,733 ! 

121,824 ' 

141,131 

161,501 

1 1.66,966 

1910 

. 214,220 ^ 

211,027 ! 

193,902 

172.62S 

! 170.t95 

Year. 

■ (iclseu- 
\ h'irclu'.n. 

Bar men. 

fVTS.Sc/. i 

! 

Bovkn ni. 

1 MuHieini 

I a.d. Ruhr. 


1875 

.. ■ 11,295 

86,.504 

53.043 

28,308 ■ 

15,277 

1800 

14,615 

95,941 

58,290 

33,440 ! 

22,140 

1890 

. . : 28.057 

116.144 

72,477 

47,601 j 

27,903 

1900 

. . 1 36,935 

141,944 ; 

106.034 

65,.5.5 ) ! 

38,280 

1910 

. . ; 169.513 

169,214 1 

1,53,196 

136,931 1 

112,580 


l 


Beyond tho thirty towns for which statistic-s aro given, 
Germany has seventeen other towns of more tha n 100,000 
inhabitants — viz., Aix-la-Chapelle, Augsburg, Schonebcrg- 
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Berlin, Wilmersdorf -Berlin, Neukolln-BorUn, Brunswick, 
Crefcld, Dantzig, Erfurt, Halle, Hamborn, Mayence, 
Plauen, Posen, Saarbrucken, Strassburg, Wiesbaden. 
Altogeth(jr (Jormany ]josscsses forty -seven towns of 
more than 100,000 inhabitants, or almost as many as 
the United Kingdom, while FiiMico has only fifteen. 

A glance at the statistical table shows that all the 
(Jerman towns have grown with extraordinary rapidity; 
that the increase of population has been least great in 
the political centres and the rosidciiiia] and cojnmereial 
towns, Bcflijx suburbs such as (diarlottenburg cxxjopted; 
and that it has been fastest in the nianufactui'ing towns, 
and particularly in those which live by the oxj)loitation 
of c<^al and iron. Since 1875 the> ])opulation of Dortmund 
has grown fourfold, that of Diisseldorf four and a lialf-fold, 
that of BochuTvi fivefold, that of Essen five and a half-fold, 
that of Duisburg and of Kiel (shipbuilding) sixfold, that 
of Mulheim a.d. Ruhr sevenfold, tlxnt of Gelsenkirchen 
fifteenfold. Hamborn. between Duisburg and Essen, 
wliieh w’as a villagx^ a few decad('s ago, had 82,597 inhabi- 
tants in 1900, 78,454 iuluibitauts in 1905, and 101,703 
inliabitants in 1910. All the towns named arc coal and 
iron centres, and all but Kiel lie close together in the 
Ruhr district. 

The extraordinary effect of coal and iron, and especially 
of coal, upon pofudation may bo seen by the example 
of the Ruin* <n)al district. On and around that district, 
on t(^rritory wliioh measures about forty miles by twenty, 
an area which is about as large as a small English county 
such as Nottinghamshire or Oxfordshire or Surrey, may 
bo found eleven out of those fortj'-seven German towns 
of more than 100,000 inhabitants. These are Diisseldorf, 
Essen , D u isbuvg , Dortmund, Elberf eld, G elsenkirchen . 
Barmen, Bochum, Mulheim a.d. Ruhr. Crefeld, Hamborn. 
Ifi addition there are situated in the district named 
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fU'ty-livo towiis wliieh luivo from .10,000 to 100.0(U» 
inhabitants, and a nnmbor of tlioso aro i'a.j)idly 
ing tlic I()0.n00 limit, dliis narrow district., \\hi<*(v 
rosomblcs a. gigiiiitic bn.viK is rh<‘ grc'Vtnst (‘njdro of f)o])n- 
latit n. in (*orimiP-y. It \v;?s itdi.^! itcd ijv i00.'> by i,8i(yj l:> 
poo}}lo ajid in IDit; [>y O.S]S.2:>7 |)v->|>lc. Its ])o|)nlation 
increased, tlieielxa*-, bv n;\;ctic:. !!y 1,000,000 u'ithin live 
ye.ais. "J'he grow'th of the (naamin to\vj)s is withunt a 
]>ai*allel in llie vvoitd, excepl in Hie Western Str.tes of 
America,. 1 h'r coal a nd iron crad i*os ;m’(> < Jerrnany 's 
( a)louies. Vvlici(i;i:' \\\ ea,eli of l!u‘ y(-ars between 1005 
and <0)0 aixud. 1200, 0(H) IhjglishnK n i<dt theij’ Iionies aiid 
sedtierl abroad, about as fnany (ha uru)s left tbeir ht>nu's 
and s(?ttl<’(l jj! the «'clebro.t('d Hhcnish \V5'stf)haii:ru coal 
a.nd iron dist rict. 

It apixvirs that iii tlie dens(‘ly |>o])iilated countries 
of fCiii’Oix* the irierOiiso ot janmlatiot^ is e.*;usc‘d ehielly 
by tlio eNjarnsion of iim nmnnfacturing itjdnstries. that 
tlio |)0[)iilat ion hasgnnni ra.])idly in Knglaud and ( hanua-ny 
o%vifig to ilie mighty develojwuent of tin ir nnumfaetm’es, 
iMid lluit the h^eau’h jjopule tir»n Iko- i:aa‘<^a.'.(al slowly, 
and tends now towvM'ds stagTjation cu.o' fjeclita?, owing 
to Ihe iiisullieient <cm • b^pmaail of laa- s i»idi:si rjal 
powej . Sf.'Jue h{'li('ve t hat Fra es c o.u ’; c.i diwss in 
inamifactiaring is due t o t h('- elcMMcl - a* (;f tlio Fi-ench, 
tf> t]>eir of enler]>ri><\ lack (d (Mcrgy. inh- irn con- 

servadiivenes.'* . a o’d to I hoir rroteeiive tariff. As the ( ;er- 
mat) i’o.vl Ainerican iiiiiusii k's h-ive grown mightily under 
rigid Protection, Fv.>n.rir's iiscal i^olicy <'an. oViviously 
not be held responsible for her indusl.) i;vl l>a.c.k\va.!*fini ss. 
?\h'>r can llie eharaeler of tlie fdtaieli blamed. 
French bii.sinoss men a.r<* hard-working, ambitions and 
enter})visiiig, and they )a'ss<'ss much <>! igitva.iity and gi'oat 
inventive pov/er. "Lhey have led ihe wavrld i?i niatiy 
' r nches of mamifactiiiing, and part imdarly itv those 
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which require the liighest artistic, scientific and technical 
skill. In scientific agiiculture, in the mcfcallurgical 
industries, in the making of machinery of every kind, 
in engineering, in the electrical and cliomical industries, 
ill the making of the highest -class textiles, glass, porcelain, 
optical and surgical instruments, etc., the French have 
led tlic world. "J'hcy certainly possess the energy, inven- 
tiveness, skill and ambition which are required for indus- 
trial success. 

"riio ec(;n()niic ])rogress of nations is caused partly by 
the (pialit u's of their iiihabitanls, pailly by geographical 
and geological factors. Germany’s wonderful advance 
in agriculture and industry is chielly due to Nature’s 
bounty. Agriculture is carried on most successfully 
on level ground. North Germany is a gigantic plain. 
One can travel by rail from the Rhine to Berlin and thence 
to Hamburg or to Konigsberg without passing through 
a single tunnel. Agricultural and industrial progress 
dei3(mds very largely on cheap transport. Tlie North 
German plain is opened uj) by a wonderful system of vast 
but gentle rivers, which Ixavo a parallel course and which 
are easily navigable for liundreds of miles. Moreover, 
(Germany’s agriculture has benefited greatlj?^ by the fact 
that tlie country possesses a world monopoly in her 
gigantic deposits of soluble potash, which arc invaluable 
for intensive agriculture. Wo can therefore not w'ondcr 
that Germany’s agricultural production has doubled 
since 1880, as has previously been shown. While 
Geimany consists chiefly of a vast plain, and while she 
possesses conditions which are eminently favourable for 
agricultural production and for developing a system of 
cheap transport by rail and water, the advantage of which 
need scarcely be pointed out. Franco is chiefly moun- 
tainous, and her turbulent rivers, such as the mighty Rhone, 
make inhand navigation extremely difficult and costly. 
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Tho increase of national population depenils chic'fly 
on the progress of tlie manufacturing influstries, anil the 
progress of these depends chiefly on iho production 
two commodities, of coal and of iron. (Tieap iron is 
indispensahli^ for producing choiijdy all giii^ds made of 
iron, and as long as coal continues to bo the fouudation 
of all manufacturing, no nn.tionca/n hope to develoj) jiower- 
ful iron indiistj‘ies and other iniliistrios unless it possesses 
ill! ahimdancij of cheap coal. (>)ntrarv to general belief, 
coal is used chiefly, not for domestic, but for industrial 
purposes. "Phis may bo seen from the estimates of British 
coal consumption in made by the R‘\vai Commission 
(m Coal iSu()|)lics: 


Co AC Ci>NSt> MCTIOX IN t’llE irNI'l'KO KjNoOoM. 



Ton S’, 

Railways (all |mvposos) 

. . i:), cue, 000 

Coasting steam civS (bunkers) . 

2,00(>.(M)0 

l\'tctorio8 

.. r):),ot)o,ooo 

Minos . . 

.. 18,000,000 

Iron and stool indust rios 

. . 28,0‘00,000 

Other Metals and Minorals . , 

1,000,000 

Brickworks, pottorios, glass woi ks, 

rhciniral 

works 

r»,ooo,(M)o 

Gasworks 

.. IT), 000, 000 

Domostio. 

. . .‘>2,000,000 

Coal consumed in lOO:] (iraujl 

'r«n:d .. 107.000,000 


It will be noticed tliat* only a vrry smsJJ |>orfi(;n of tho 
coal used is employed for dome.slio }>urposcs: lhat coal is 
used chiefly in factories, iron and steed works, cht iriical 
woiks, transport, etc. 

The fact that tho industrial progress of the great manu- 
facturing nations is chiefly due to tlieir we^dth in coal 
may be seen at a glanc(‘ from the following figures, wliiidt 
are taken from the Re])ort on the Coal R(-soui(tes of the 
W orld of 10]/»: 
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2ry{ 


J'rioT.i-t;Tj<>N OF Coal 


Yrar. 

l/nifcil 

i 

1 Orrni(f.if //. 

1 

I'uilcd 

lYliKfdovi. 

France. 



'i'OtlH. 

Timn. 

Tonfi. 

1805 


28,330,000 

ill). 7 00,000 

11,840.000 

1870 . . 

•.nM)5ii.L>or. 

34,880,000 

1 12,240,000 

13,330,000 

I 875 , . 

:s.:2oo,rhy0 

48.530,000 

135,400,000 

i 0,950, 000 

ISM) .. 

00,830.000 

50,120.000 

! 40,380.000 

i 0.300,000 

1SS5 .. 

' IrJaSi'.ooo 

73,070,000 

lOLOOO.OOO 

IS),510,000 

181)0 .. 

1 i i,(jlI0,00{) 

80,200. 000 1 

! 84,500,000 

20,080,000 

I:;:):) .. ■ 

! 77,500.000 

103,000.000 I 

j 103,350.000 

28.240,000 

lOOO .. 

J43,4n'.,))00 I 

14.0,700,000 ; 

; 22S,77o,<.ioo ! 

:i:’>,4oo,ooo 

H)05 .. i 

351.120.04)0 I 

173,00O,O(M> 

i 230,800,000 1 

30,050,000 

ii)H) . . i 

445,8 10J‘00 1 

221,080,000 

204. 500,000 i 

38,570,000 

!0j:^ .. 

504.520,^Mi0 ; 

273,050,000 

287,4 ;0,0f''O 1 

40,190.000 


IndiLstrial j»rogT<‘s>s dotennineis j)opulalion, and coal 
det(M;rnincs indnshial ])rogi(\s»s. Coal is tlio motiier of 
industry and of poj)ulatioa. If Englivud should be sud- 
denly dojaived of her c*oaJ, tlu? population \voiild starve and 
would rapid iy (hvindlc. A glance at tin? tigur(>s given 
shows tliai the population and industrial strength of 
the four cr)untrios named havt^ iiureased pari passu ^^ith 
their coal output. Wdiere coal production has increased 
most rapidly, wx'alth and po]>ulation have grown fastest. 
In 1805, Avhen England protluoed far more coal Ilian the 
Unit(Ml States, ( Jernianj^ aial Kiiince (iombiiied, E’lglaiul's 
indust rial supremacy set ined unchallengeable. Since 
then coal [iroduction in Mio United States and in Oei many 
has advanced fa.r more rapidly than in England, and wdtti 
the slackening in the oTitput of coal England’s output 
of manhood tias .slackened as well. Coal is tlie motlier 
of industry and r>f population. Ct)al production and 
i;ii'th late go hand in liand. 

(/Oal piodiieiion deleiinines general production, and 
osj>ccially iron produrdion, for the iron industries 


re- 
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quire vast quantities of coal. In the principal in- 
dustrial countries the output of iron has inci’cascd as 
follows : 


Yrar, 

1 (JiiUvii 

j H tales. 

(Jermanij. 

! IJ niled 

1 Kingdom. 

1 

1 F ranee. 


■ Tons. 

Tons. 

\ 

Tons. 

1 Tons. 

1 865 

845,000 

976.(t00 

4,890,000 

! 1.290.000 

1870 .. 

1,691.0(10 

i .39 1 ,000 

6,060,000 

I J.173,(H)0 

1875 . . 

2,066,000 

2,(»29,non 

6,432,000 

! 1,4 10,000 

1880 . . 

3.896,000 

2,729,000 

7,802,000 

: 1,733,000 

1885 . . 

4,111,000 

3.687.000 

7,369.000 

i l,630,<M)(» 

1890 .. 

: 9.353,000 

4,658,000 

8,0.33, 0(»0 

i 1.962,000 

1 895 . . 

! 9,597,000 

5,4(»5,Oon 

7,827,000 

j 2,005,<.>00 

1900 . . 

; 14,101.000 , 

8,521,000 

9,052,000 

i 2,099,000 

1905 .. 

; 23,360,000 

10,988.000 

9,740,000 

1 3.()77,(lO(t 

1910 .. 

i 27,740.000 

J t,79.3.0(»0 

10,380,000 

4,00 1,000 

1913 .. 

; 30,960,000 

19,292,000 

I 

io, 2 (;o,ooo 

i 5.311.000 

During the j>orioc 

1 und(?r eon;- 

^'deration Gerinaiiy and 

the United States, w 

hiidi in !.S(i5 

were (jnih' 

uuinipol lairi 

as iron 

prodneers . ha V(> uapid 1\ 

ov'erlaken 

the l.hhteil 

Kingdom in iron ])j (>(ln(:tioii; and 

Kra.TM'(\ w h’ 

eh prodneed 

in ISl).') 

more ij*on th 

an 1 he l-nitt 

.‘d Stales aia.l (iermany, 

produced before? the 

W ar only 

oiJui'oin’Mi 

as much as 

(Germany and one-si 

Ktit as miiidi as llu' United Stales. 

The rocison for the ra 

pid jirogress 

ill (lei in.in^ 

ajid for th(^ 


slow advance in France is obvious. While (Germany is 


exceedingly ricli in tlie most valuable minerals, particu- 
larly in coal, iron and |)Otasli. P'rance is veiy poor in 
minerals, tv.specially in <’oa.l, 'Ihe ino,s(, reliable coal 
statistics available are tlio.so which \\('r<‘ y)ut beft)ro llie 
International Geological (Congress of 1918. According 
to the Repoi't on th(' Coal Resources of tiu; World then 
pnbllshed, llu; coal existing in Eurojie was estimated as 
follow s : 
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In Germany 

Tom, 

423,356,000,000 

In United Kingdom 

189,535.000,000 

in Russia . . 

60,106,000,000 

In Au.si:ria- Hungary 

59,269,000,000 

In France . . 

17.583,000,000 

In Belgium 

31,000,000,000 

In fSpain . . 

8,768,000,000 

In Spitzbergen 

8,750,000,000 

In Holland 

4,402,000,000 

In Balkan States 

996,000,000 

In Italy 

243,000,000 

In Sweden, Denmark, I^n lupiti 

184,000,000 

Total 

784,192,000,000 


It will be noticed that German y possiNSscvS about 55 per 
cent, of Europe’s coal, that she lias iifiore tlian twice as 
miujh coal as all the other Continental States combined, 
that she has more than twice as miudi coal as the United 
Kingdom, and twenty -five times jis much coal as France. 
Wi^ (ian therc'fon^ not wonder at Fraiuic's indiistrial 
inferiority. Uiflle lleJgiiim alone is almost as rich in 
coal as is France, hrance suffers not only from a. sJiortage 
of coal; the little coal she has ca..n Ik; wdrkicl only with 
difficulty. Unfortunately, vslio has a large numliej* of 
small, and therefore uneconomic. (Oallields, iuut the 
French coal strata are very tliiii, v('iy irregular, aiul full 
t>f fiiults owing to distuibaiice of iJie ground. Tlicjc are 
no less than tlfty coal districts and tw<"nty lignite districts 
in thc3 country. 0>al is worked in twenty -nim^ depart- 
ments, Vnit the bulk of the French <‘Oal, nearly three- 
fourths of her output, comes from her north-eastern 
territory, wliioli is at [iresent in Germ«an Iiands. Before 
the \\ ar Fj’eiich coal pi oduction w;is habituaUy greatly 
below Fi'iince's needs. Owdng to the .shortag(' of coal 
and the diHiculty of working the existing mines, coal was 
always scarce and deal* in Franco. Industrial prosperity 
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cannot be based upon insufficient and very expensive 
coal. France’s shortage of coal alone explains her 
industrial backwardness. 

In iron ore also Germany occu])ies a very favoured 
position. The following table is drawn from the work, 
Iron Ore Resources of the World, which was placed before 
the International Geological Congress of 1 910 * 


Ascertained Reserves or Metallic Iron. 


In Germany and Luxemburg 

Tom. 

. . 1,360,000,000 

In France 


.. 1.140,000,000 

In Sweden . . 


740,000,000 

In United Kingdom 


455,000.000 

In Russia 


367,200.000 

In Spain 


349,000,000 

In Norway . . 


124,000,000 

In Austria- Hungary 


103,500,000 

In Greece 


45,000,000 

In Belgium . . 


35,000,000 

1 n Italy 


3,300,000 

Total 


. . l,733.000,00(» 


Germany has by far the largest iroji deposits in Europe. 
France comes second. Hei* principal ironlield, tliat of 
Briey, the importance of which has only re<'<'nf ly been 
discovered, lies close to the German frontie^j' and lias been 
seized by Germany. The imx^ortant iron and coal mines 
of Belgium, of Poland, and of Western Russia also, are 
in Germany’s hands. Germany intenduS to retain the 
coal and iron bearing frontier lands upon which slic has 
seized. That has been announced by her statesmen, 
h r Generals, and her business men. xAs Sweden has 
apparently fallen under Germany’s control with regard 
to the supply of iron ore, it a])pears that Germany would 
absolutely dominate Europe in coal and iron should she 
bo able to retain the frontier districts which she has 
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overrun. By relaiuing the dii^triet of Briey anil tlie north- 
ea, stern depart monts of J'ronce, Oninany could starve 
that co'iuiti'v of coal, lieing deprived of the necessary 
fuel, Kj'afic(‘’s ij)diisniei> would languish and decline, 
and so woidd her* ])opula.tioii, for industry and population 
go hiuul in hiiiid, and no industrial iialion ('an continue 
to (^xist if suddenly d(‘priv”ed of its (*oaL 

If we look at maps on whieli t he eoivlfickU are induaited 
we find invariahly tiial the greatest <fentr(‘s of population 
oucnir on and around the great eoaliicld'. Populatioii 
is densest in tlic l'nit(‘d KiugcUnn, in Belgium, in (hTmajiy. 
in l^'raiHK^, in Russia, in Poland, in the TiviRal States, 
(•tc., on, aiid elos(‘ to, t he gieat eoallields. This is oidy 
naturaJ. Indus! rms require vast quantities of coal. 
]''or insianeo, tlrrf e tons of eoal are reijuired to smelt a 
ton of iron. It is 1 la reform? (‘heajHvr to tiring t he industries 
to (he eoal than tlie et>al to (he industries. It is cheapoj’ 
to cany ii'on or(*, wool. <^oltou and (Uhoi’ raw matorials 
to llu' eoallu^lds a.ml to irianufacrtuiv near tl'.e pit .s inouth 
than to eairy eoal to (he iron-mines foi' nianufacturiiig 
iron, or (o liie liarljour lowijs fca* making Vvoollens, cotton 
g()o( IS, etc. Sh(‘ltl(;td, Aianehc'stei-. Glasgiivv , .Pittsburg, 
hlssen, ete., owe tliei?’ rise to t)je vicahiity of the eoallields. 
If (vei iiiany slumld l>e allowed to retain her eompiests 
she would not only subjeel to lieiself millioiis of non- 
(Germans. |vut she. wouM al>.soh.itely dv inina-ti’ Era ope 
with the coal MJid iron moiu/poly vvluef» the W ar would 
have given her, and she woidd thus Ik? able to embark 
upon the fiiuil (Oiajucst of tjio world. iVloroover, iur 
vast minejiil res(:uve(*s wouki allow Ijcr to double and 
treble her popujafion, wdiilo Rrauce, deprivid of the 
bulk of ju j* resouret . , v eulu de(din<‘ in wealth, 

p(>\v(a' and population SIk^ .wuld cease to count as an 
indr.>( rial country , w ihie t}c'j*nu;uy w'>u!d l>e(M>m(dar more 
dei^oly x>eopled than tiie United Kiegdum and Relgium. 
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The pj'ogreiss of population depends on llic progress 
of the labour-cnpjloying indnsirie*s, and the progi(‘SS of 
these depends ehic^fly (ut the ])o:>s(‘ssion of the indispen- 
sable raw niateiiuls. .Ilowever, there is anolhej* inipor 
taut factor whieh infiuenees iJie l)irth-i'Mt(\ A victorious 
war is apt to [>roniote industrial devidopincTil and to 
increase population, while a disastrous war is at)t to 
influence botli industry aiulpopidation most unfavourably. 
After 1871 population in tha-many iiuvreased far inor(j 
(|ui(:kly than it had done previously, Imt Kraiiee’s popu- 
lation increased far nioit‘ slowly. ()})viously the war 
stinuilated the increase in pojmlaiion of one country and 
restricted it in tlie otlier. (*ennariy's industries expanded 
rapidly owing to tlu^ coJitidence whieh the viotojy hail 
inspired, owing to the aequisition of Alsaeo-Lorraine, 
and owing to the receipt of the l^^ieneh war indemnity 
of •£2()0,()0(;,p00. Tli(> war had cost ChTniany only 

SIk‘ liad realised a vast leiritorial and 
finaneial profit and had iiivt^stcd it in the business. 
Frajice, on tlK 3 otiu r hand, had l>een gieally inqjovia- 
ished hy the Avaj*. Jlei* losses may he estimated at at 
least £1 a colossal sum at tfu^ lime. More- 
over, France’s taxatjoii was cnonnoiisly iiaaea-^cd l>\ I he 
war, which Ijad vScareely alTccl<?d taxation in Oermany. 
CTCj-maiiy de.prive*d hVaiUie in 1871 not ]ue)( iy of two 
provinces with 1,50{^,(?( people and vast jnine/a] j ( suui cc s, 
but of millioius of prospective eiti/.ons wlio would have 
boon bom of iVonch ])arents had not the hi'i<l times 
followijig the war compelled them to resliict. tlie hnth- 
rate. The limitation of families b(?camc so serious iji 
France after 1871 owing to ia r flefeal as well as owing to 
i. he insufficiemej' of her coal. 

The future of Franco evidently de]:eijds on tlie result, 
of the \\ ai*. If Germany should la: i'l)le to retain the 
vast coal an<l iron resources of North-Eastern J^’j-auce, 
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Belgium, Luxemburg and Alsace-Lorraine, her popula- 
tion would grow at an unprecedented rate, while that of 
France would not merely remain stationary, but would 
rapidly decline, l^ack of natural rcsoiuces is bound to 
tell. In a few decades France would, indeed, cease to 
be a Great Power, she would become a minor State at 
the mercy of Gcrjnany, a German dependency. 

It is in the interests of Europe and of the world that 
France should nunain great, strong and prosperous; 
that her population should again increase so as to enable 
her to Iiold her own against Germany. France can be 
aggrandised only if her territories are increased, and if 
she possesses or eontrols those resources by the exploita- 
lion of which men liv(‘, thrive and multiply. The Allies 
have announced tliat, in re-cLawing thc^ map of Europe, 
thoj^ will he guided hy the princij)lo of nationalities, by 
the right of the people to govcaii themselves. The facts 
given in these pages show' that, although the racial 
factor is very important, the economic factor is no less 
weighty. IMlicy, though striving after tJie. ideal, should 
not overlook ajul neglect the inactical, the necessary 
and tlie obvious, it is clear that nations cannot hope 
to survive if their oj>j)onents j)o.ssess vastly superior 
natural resources wiiicli secure to them an overwhelm- 
ing and a constantly growing piepoiiderance in man- 
powder and in industrial })Ower, iji soldiers ajid in arms, 
in power and iji wealth. Not only the political frontiers 
of the world, l)iit the economic frontiers too, may have 
to bo rectified if the future peace is to be a lasting one. 
The peace of the wwld and the. future of human civilisa- 
tion arc dcpende]i( on Fi’aiice/s future greatJiess and upon 
her increased power and prosperity. The population 
of France can be increased only if the country acq^iiiros, 
in consequence of the War, adequate natural resources, 
the exploitation of which allows men to thrive and to 
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multiply. A France with a stationary or a retrogressive 
population is bound to become Germany's vassal withii'. 
a few decades. Germany might more easily" defeat FraiK^r 
in peace than in war. France can l einain great and si rong 
only if she obtains those material sccin ities \vluch slie 
urgently requires. 



( liAPTER Xr 

TllK rnoRLKM OF A f.^SAOK-LORK Ai XK * 

At (jiorinfMiy absolutely dominates liie incut 

of Europe owing to her vast prepondci-arice in popiilat ioii, 
ill natural resovuees of every kind, espocially minerals, 
and in the inanufacl uring industries, and therefore in 
soldiers, arms, munitions of wai* and weallli. Franco 
is tiie second sti ongest Iknvi'i* on tlie Conliiumt, V>ut she 
is greatly infeiior to (ha-niany iii population, minerals 
and ih(i manufacturing industries, and therefore in armed 
strength and w('.alth as well. It is obviously in the 
interest of Europe, and of the world tliat FraiK*e sliould be 
so strong as to l)c al)l(‘ to act as an elHcic'iit counterpoise 
to (Termany; that, she siiould be so strong as to l>e able 
to prevent that c^ountry emba-rkijig once more upon a 
grc'at wai- of compic^st. . It follows that at tlu‘. Peace an 
attempt shouhi be made, to redress the balance, t<j 
strengthen ranee to such an extent that she will be 
al)l(5 to ri'sist a Cermafi attack with hope of sta^coss. 

France is at presc it too weak in men, material, l esources 
and wivilth, if compared with Oerniany. 8hc requires 
strengthening, and she can be strengthened most easily 
cither by joining to her in some form oi* oiluT populoiis 
territoj'ies neai- her frontier oj' by^ placing at hcT disposal 
an ade<pMcy of those natural r(‘sources, especially coal, 
wdiioh she hu.ks, and by the exj>Ioitation of w^hich men 
mujtiply and nations acquire increased jxnver, or by 
From the Forlnighlhf Jieviav, MaieU, It) 18 . 
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carrying out hot-b these nieasin’es at the sanv? lime. 
The (k'fcDsivo strcMigtli of France coiibl <>1»\iously ni< si 
easily bo increased by th(‘ relui n of Als.ieo- L<)i'ri’ir;: , 
which was lorn from lu-r side in iS7l. \n ar!ilhi( n, 
France and Rolgium might eonelii(ie a slriel alliance for 
mutual defence. 

Before I li(j War Gernuiny had G7,e< ijiliabilanls, 

France, liad iiiludjitants, Belgium luid a 

population of Ovinl Alsrn e-la riiiipa' a ])opuIalion 

of 2,0(j0,(Hjn. If Gei’inany should los(’: only Alsace- 
Lt rraine to hi aiav*, her pi pulalion would la reduei d 
from G7,0(-(h(>v‘n to (> 0 ,^ f t iuid that of France would 
be increased from to whiJo France 

and Belgium com!nju<l. wcadd Iiav(^ l' 0 |>ulation of 
50,000,000. Germany would still i^oiitinne to bo vastly 
superior to to’ancc' in men, and particulai ty in miiicral 
and indiisti'ial lesources. I'he rd)ui)(ia.net‘ of (Germany's 
natural weaUF, and espc^ciaJiy iier vast riches iu coal, 
would encebb'. the (h'rman populaticm to increase at a 
very rapid rrde, while the lack of juitural resource's, 
particularly' of (roal, would cause FnMU’i'’s |>opnlaticai to 
remain stationary. Before long ( Jenna j^y's pfrepo):- 
deranee over Fr;iuce in rnan-jxnver. iialnslrial ]>('\ver, 
wealth and armed strengtii vondd l‘e absolutely ov(a> 
wholming. (1 follows that liaa cei i ocession d AIsa(‘<'- 
Lorraiue and a Franc(> -Belgian aliiance would ju>t suOiee 
to re-establisli the balance IhIw* cu Fra.iu e cmd (hrinany. 
At best it w<.m)(l prove a very inelu i'iive half nu asure. 

The Allied statesmen liavc^ fornr'liy Cviid soioinnly 
recognised Franco’s title to Alsa( o-i.orraine. Gii the 
other hand, ».ho Gej’m,a..us and vheir IVicnds liavc; inlornied 
us th;it Alsaeo-Loiraine was originally [> :rt af Germany; 
that it Acas unjustly torn fr<Am (J<‘rm*Ji)y ni the timti of 
Louis XI V"^.; tliat tlio vast inajoj*ity ol* tlm inhabitants 
of the couTpiry are (hiiuan:' by r.jcc end by language: 
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that they are happj^ and prospeions ; that they have 
no wish to become on( more subjects of France; that a 
plebiscite would establish the fact tliab they^ desire to 
remain Cennans. Lot ns consider tl )0 arguments in 
fe.vonr of (jlermany retaiiiing Alsace-Lorraine by means 
of tilt; ollicial Ciorman statistics, to udiich iiot even the 
most patriotic Cermaii can take exception. 'J'he figures 
Vised in this article^ liavo been taken from the Slatistisches 
Jahrbuch fiir Eha'^s-Lolhrhifjen. 'I’he issue of IDLi has 
bc(m used, and ilic pages have been indiciitod in every 
case so as to tarabtate refiTcnco a.nd couti-oi of <he state- 
ments made. 

Alsaee-Loi Tiiine Avas jiot torn from Germany in the 
time of l.onb. XI V./' tis is frequently stated, but was 
willingly ceded by Germany to France in 1()48 at the 
Peace of West])J\aIia, Avhich ended th<5 Thirty Years’ 
War. Tlie fact tliat (iermany attached little valne to 
the ])ossession of Alsaec-LoiTaiiie at the time, and that 
that country was coded willingly, if not gladly, may be 
seen from tho sixth I'dition of i\Foyor**s Kom-ersatioifs 
Lexikon, the leading (Jerjuan encyclopaedia. Wa read 
under the licading ‘‘ EIsass-Lothringen ’’ in vob v., p. 733: 

How little tho Im|)eria.l Houses of ITabsburg was willing 
to pre^serve tho frontier-land for G<'rmany Avas shoAvn 
by the treaty of i\Iai*ch 20th, 1617, hy wTkieh it ceded 
to Spain its rights to Alsace. In the course of the Thirty 
Years’ Wkar (whicli began in 1618) Duke Bernhardt of 
VVeimc.r tried to found a principality for himself in Alsace. 
lloAvcver, lie triial to do this Avith tlie help of Fr(3nch 
support and of French money. WTien he died, in 1639, 
Alsac'e fell into the hands of the French, and at tho Peace 
of Westphalia of 1648 tlio Emperor (’.eded to Ej anee all 
his rights to Alsace. Thus Frauec took the place of 
Spain. It is true the rights of the Imperial Estates 
were recognised in particular because the Emperor had 
AA'aived his rights in his capacity as Overlord of tho 
Efnpire, not on behalf of the Empire. 
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The stipulations wliereby this tmnsforon.ce of (ei i itijvy 
and of rights was made were vaguely worded for the 
purpose of sparing Cojinaiiy’s susoeptibilit-ios and o\\ 
facilitating the coindiision of the peace. That i.- .acknow- 
ledged by most impartial fustorians. Lnnis Xl Vk did 
not rob Cormany of AlstmevLorndno, but nu de use in 
his own time of the stipulations of tJie Tioaty of VV'est- 
phalia by abolishing the purely iiomirvai independ(MK‘i> 
which had been left to tlie Alsatian St;ilc^lets. Tlye 
inhabitants of the two pnvviiKais hs-ppy to become 

Frenehmen, and Ihey became most loyal and devoted 
siibj<^cts of France', becitu.se that coiinlry jMirsm'd ;i wistj 
p(;li<ry of justice and of generous t(»J(Tation towards 
them, wliich .conti'asts iiK).st fiivouriibly with tin? rule of 
petty persecution and opjvrossion Vvdiieh. (ha rniiriy initiated 
in 1870. Ever since the people of Alsace- Lori a.it»e have 
fought entliusiastical! y and deternii i lly f F ranee. 
On the Arc de Triomplui in Paais, on which tJie names 
of those (dcnerals were inscribed who distinguished 
tliomselves in fighting for rcvoiutioiiary and Na|»oleonic 
Franco, the follO^^'ing twenty ta'ght names of Alsatian 
Generals are engi ivcd: 

Scherer (tlie Minister of W^ar), Wclnlc, Ikairmann, 
Wolf, Castex, Kollermann (wlui, at Valmy, defeated 
the R'ussiaiis, saved h'ran(;e, arnl became Due do V'almy 
and Marshal of Franco), Slrolz, Klebcr (who succeeded 
Napoleon as Commander in Egypt), Schanenbourg, 
Becker, Stengel, Amoy, Kollormaun IHls, Lefcbvro 
(Due do Dantzig and Marshal of Franco), Hairy, Boyer, 
Dorsner, Schramm, Schnoidoi', Do Berckhoim, Chonard, 
Schaal, Bourcier, Rapp (Na})<jlooii\s Aidc-de-Oni])) , 
Walther, Schramm Fils, Do (^.H>horn, Dahlmann. 

In addition, thirty-four other Alsatian Genorats served 
under Naimlcon. In this Wur also inimorous distin- 
guished Alsatian officers have been fighting on tlie side 
of France, but scarcely any on that of Gerniany. 
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The present War is largely fought in defciiee of the 
principle of natioTialities. in ilofence of the principle that 
iialioas ;vic entit!(^<l to free, lluit tlioy lu.ve the right 
to ui:H[)oso of i el v<!s :.=ini to govern theinselves. 
^J'h.er(vfoi*(‘, we nocj not iitiaeh ovoi'-great importance 
to tlio loiM'iiod rWgiimoins ;uivan(‘e(i by professors of 
history, wiio rli-yiite the pvovisif.Mis of the Treaty of 
\\ ost|>l’ia.lia, <a* t(j the learned, but veiy eontradicto? y, 
opinions of ethnologists, oT^lno: )h^gist^i, pliii- flogists and 
antliropole.gists win- i roeial ;v!id tLi.iio]V:d claims 

by nu-asnring skulls, ciissen-.t iug lar.'guaue etc. 

Men. ehoosf^ thoir jdlegiemce, not for anthri/pological, 
philological, or historicii.l reasons, but foj- moro human 
and more cojnmon])la.ce motives. As a. rnUa thev are 
willing to live iimlin- a (iovcniment which Irciits them 
justly and laiily, but th<y are unwilling to submit to 
hiif'sliness, e>;])loitation caul gross cnul ]>alpa,l>!e injustice. 
Men of tluj same race consiricr them^ailves, to some c^xteni, 
as brothers. I leiiee, govern /ncnla I injiist ice bocomc-s 
particularly’’ irksome, (.*xa,.sperating and t‘Td)oaral)!c it 
it is exorcised by men (^f a dilhu’ent raci\ 

At first sight the contcaition tlmt Iho irdiabitants of 
Alsace- 1 jOJTaine aie men <»f CoiTruMi race- ajul that they 
arc satisfied would seem to be piatcri ly ctuTect. The 
Statistioa.1 Ycar-l?ook for Alsaco-Lori'aino provides ns, 
on ]>. 22, wilb. the following language sic i i. tics; 


Aio ruKR-'roxori: or IxiiABrr ants oi Ai.SACK-f^oimATNn. 


Tiih;},hilaii( i o[ (Joi inan );Mignagc 
,, ,, Ftwiu'li laiigiuigi* 

, , v;u ioiis Jaaguages 


l)h iUUO, In 1910. 
1,I92,:;2:5 i, 634, 200 

199,433 204,262 

27AH 35,492 


Tolal ),7i9,4;o K874,0]4 


hi 1010, at. the time of tlie Onsus, only 2n4,2(>2 of the 
hahit.ivfv’ T A!: ;.ce-* ''rvaine. or less; tlian one-ninth, 
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had the French mother-tongue, and only 99,612 people, 
or onc-ninoteeuth of the inhabitants, spoke French and 
did not know German. The great majority of the Alsa- 
tians and Lorrainers are of German descent and language. 
That is shown not only by the statistics quoted, but by 
the general prevalence of German personal names as 
well. I'lie list of Alsatian officers inscribed on the Arc 
de Triomphe, prcviousl 5 " given, contains scarcely any 
except German names. 

The satisfaction or dissatisfaction of conquered people 
can usually be measured with mathematical certainty 
by their movements. Satisfied annexed populations 
increase, but dissatisfied ones diminish through tlie decline 
of the birth-i'ate, and esf)ecially through emigration. 
Since its incorporation in Germany tlic |>opiilation of 
Alsace- Lorraiac has, according to the Alsatian Statistical 
Abstract, p. L changed as follows: 


Year, 


Ye<ir, 


1871 .. 

.. 1.549,7.38 

1895 .. 

.. 1,040,986 

1875 . . 

1,531,804 

1900 . . 

.. 1.719,470 

1880 . . 

.. 1.560,670 

1905 . . 

.. 1,814,564 

1885 . . 

. . 1,504,355 

1910 

.. (.874,011 

1890 . . 

. . 1,603,566 



The population of Alsac 

:e-Lor)‘aino 

has ctonsiderablj*’ 


increased betAveeii 1871 and 1910. It has grown during 
that period by 324,27<), or by little more than 20 per 
cent., while during tlio same period the population of 
France has ijicreased only from 36,190,000 to 39,528,000, 
or by a little less than 10 per cent. Only dining two 
Census periods the population of the two provinces 
decreased. The sul)slantial increase of the Alsatian 
population and its small diminution dining only two 
Census periods would seem to indicaici that the conquered 
peoples are indeed as satisfied with their new masters 
as the Germ ms contend. However, if we turn to the 

10 
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German compiled and German published official statis- 
tical abstract of Alsace-Lorraine and analyse the figures 
contained in it,, we shall sec a j^icturo Avhich differs very 
widely from that which is provided by the Censuses. 
In 1871 Alsace-Lorraine had 1,519,7^18 inhabitants. 
If there had been no emigration from that country it 
should have had in 1910, not 1,874,014 inhabitants 
but 2,176,544 inhabitants, owing to the yearly excess 
of births over deaths, and owing to immigration from 
Germany and other countries. Tliis is borne out by the 
following figures: 

Popdlatioii of ALsace-Lorraiae in 1871 (pa'iO i) .. 1,549,738 
*Exeess of births over deatlis, 1872 1911 (piij[>e 29) 554,984 

Gernuins and foreigners at Oiisiis of 1910 (page 17) 37 1,822 

Total .. .. 2,476,544 

As the population of the provonces was in 1910 only 
1,874,014, it appears that no fewer than 602,530 people 
have been lost to Alsace-Lorraine by emigration beween 
1871 and 1910. That is exactly 40 per cemt. of the 
original nundier of inhabitants. Emigration from 
Alsace-Lorraine has be^en caused, not by t?cononiic pres- 
sure, but by x^<^^litieal dissatisfaction, and it has been 
on an iinprecedeiited scale. It boats all established 
records. Very likely this gigantic figure of emigration 
seriously understates the actual fact, for many of the 
children of immigrant Germans and foi cigncrs who were 
born in Alsace-Lorraine— they should number at least 
100,000 — are, of course, described in the Census as 
native Alsatians and Lorrainers. It folio w.s that, jirob- 
ably, at least 700,000 have left tlioir homes. 

The revelations of t he statistical abstract are so startling 
that it seems necessary to test the correctness of the 

,* As the figures for 1871 are not available, those for 1911 have 
been used iastoad. 
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foregoing figures by calculating the loss caused by eini- 
gration in a different way. Page 48 of thf; Year-Book 
contains a tabic which gives the loss or gain whicli tlu) 
civil population of Alsace-Lorrairio has exporieiiced during 
every one of the Census periods. It supplies us with the 
following extraordinary picture: 

Xr/r (;ai^ or Loss Tiikouou Migratton. 


T ear. 

1 Mak. 

Female. 

Total, 

, 

1871-1875 .. 

44.49(» 

26.171 

70,970 

1875-1880 . . 

15.230 

20.()U.“> 

- 35,835 

188(V- 1885 . . 

:u,702 

27.520 

59,312 

188.5 -1800 . . 

iS.OL'i 

10.(»T0 

37,991 

1890-1805 .. 

18,125 

IG.Ki!) 

34,534 

[895-1000 .. 

5,677 

8,333 : 

2,050 

1<)00-1905 .. 

6,767 

2,813 

4 .‘{,954 

1905 1910 . . 

1 6,54 i 

1 

13,75! ; 

- ;io,29r> 

Total 

- 132,661 ; 

- 134,978 j 

207,6.‘{!) 

The tremendous 

and unceasing 

out How of [)upulation 


which has oecurrerl dui*ing ail (’(aisiis p(‘riods except a 
single one is partioulaiiy striking if we r( nuunber that 
there has beoii an enormous jrn]nig!'atit)n into Alsace- 
Lorraine both from (Jermanj^ aiul odn i; oouidries, and 
that the present table gives only Iho exce ss of emigration 
over immigration, but by no means the total emigration. 

It is usually believed that only young meji have left 
Alsace-Lorraine in order to escape compulsory service 
in the German Army. The official statistics show Miat the 
number of women wlio, on balance, have emigrated from 
that country has been even greater than that of the men. 
The figures given show that, on balance, Alsace-Lorraine 
has lost between 1870 and 1910, 267,039 people by emi- 
gration. However, if we wislt to find out liow many 
Alsace-Lorrainers have actually left their country we must, 
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of course, add to the figures given the Germans and 
foreigners who were enumerated in those provinces at 
the Census of 1 010. Such a calculation yields the follow- 
ing result : 

Excess of emi^ation of civil population over im- 

migrfiliou, 1870 -1910 (page 48) . . . . , . 267,639 

GerinanB and foreigners in AlBace-Lorniino in 1910 

(page 17) 371,882 

Total 639,521 

This calculation and the previous one yield very similar 
results. The difference of 36,991 between the two is 
no doubt duo to errors of detail which are inseparable 
from population statis ics. Jf we add to this figure the 
children of immigrant Germans and foreigners, probably 
at least 100, (KM), who arc officially described as Native 
Alsatians, wc arrive at the full loss of j)opulatioii which 
the two province's have suffered since 1871. French 
authorities halntually state that Alsaee-Loriainc has 
lost through emigration 500,000 inhabitants. The figure 
usually given is not very convincing on account of its 
roundiiess. E'rom tlic official German statistics it appears 
that, not allowing for the children of immigrant Ger mans 
and of foreigners who are described as Native Alsatians 
and Lorrainers, the two |)rovinces have lost by emigration 
either 602,530 or 639,521 i^eople, of whom about one 
half were women. That is the most damning evidence 
as to the effect of Germany’s rule. 

It will be noticed that I assume that all the Germans 
and foreigners dwelling in Alsace-Lorraine have migrated 
into the country since its annexation. J3ui*ing tlie turmoil 
of war there w'cre probal>ly few Germans and other 
foreigners in the country. Besides, against the nnniher 
of Germans and foreigners who were in Alsace-Lorraine 
in 1871 may be set part of the children of Germans and 
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foreigners born in Alsace-Lorraine who arc now classed 
as Alsatians and Lorrainers. 

In 1910 there were in Alsace-Lorraine 371,822 Germans 
and foreigners. Of these, 296,430 were Germans and 
70,386 were foreigners. Let us now consider the com- 
position of this immigrant population. 

The 296,436 Germans can be classified as follows: 


Male civilians . . 108,444 | 

Females ., 111,494 I 

Soldiers from iTCr- ; 

many . . . . 75,498 i 

I 

Total .. 295,436 


Citizens ol Prussia 174,468 

,, ,, Bavaria 42,013 

,, „ Badtm . . 39,495 

,, ,, the otlujr 

States 39,460 

1\)tal .. 295,436 


It will be noticed that the Prussian element is by far 
the strongest in Alsace-IiOrraiiu?. Wo can therefore 
not wonder that the country is not being Germanised, 
but Prussianised. 

Let us now inquire into the occupations of the Alsiitian 
natives and the iinmigrant population. According to 
data furnished by the German Census of Production of 
1907, which may be found on i)age 25 of tlie Alsatian 
Statistical Year-Book, the people gainfully occupied 
in ALsace-Lorraino w(iro classed as fo]lo\\s: 


I 

I Horn A is at i an H. 


Germans and 
Foreigners, 


Tri agriculture 

327,482 

1 1 ,084 

In industry . . . . . . 

270.814 

79,495 

Ill comiuerec and trade 

73.111 

24,433 

In domestic iiervicc3 . . 

7,630 

2,653 

In the army . . 

In the Civil 8ervi<;<^ and Mh; 

6,291 

68.257 

professions . . 

22,905 

1 1.930 


The vast majority of the immigrant Gcimans and 
foreigners are engaged in the most profitable occupations 
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in industry and commerce. The proportion of immi- 
grants to natives is jjarticulaiiy great in the Civil Service 
and in the learned professions, which are almost monopo- 
lised by Germans. On the other hand, the proportion 
of immigrants is quite insignificant in agriculture, which 
has been allowed to remain a native monopoly. While 
Germans, and i)arUcularly Piiissians, have occupied all 
the best administrative i)o.sitions and have crowded into 
all the wiilhpaid occupations, the natives have become 
hewers of wood and drawers of water. The hundreds 
of thousands of Alsatians who liave left their country 
siiKje 1871 havc^ been replaced by Germans from Germany 
and by foreigners, especially by Italians and Poles. In 
this way ( lie country has to some extent been denationa- 
lised. However, it should not l)e thought that the 
600,000 inhabitants of Alsace-Lorraine who liave emi- 
grated have abandoned their native soil imiielled by 
the spirit of adventure — that they have gone to oversea 
countries. Between 190:2 and 1911, for which years 
alone there are official figiu i s on page 49 of t he Statistical 
Abstract, oversell cniigratiou from tlie conquered pro- 
vinces came only to about 5oO per jear. The vast 
majority of the emigrants have left Alsace-Lorraine for 
Franco. They liave thus sliown where their sympathies 
lie. 

A certain number of Alsatians have gone to Germany. 
In 1907, at the time of the Industrial Census (see page 
26 of the Year-Book), 71,248 peoide born in the two 
provinces dwelt in Germany. Of those, 11,884 were 
soldiers, officials, etc. Of the remaining 59,364, the 
great majority wore agricultural and industrial labourers 
and their families. In this connection it should be 
mentioned that flu? German Government distrusts 
Alsace-Lorraine to such an extent that the two provinces 
are garrisoned almost exclusively by German troops, 
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while the majority of the Alsatian recruits are distributed 
all over Germany. In 1910 the gaixison of Alsace- 
Lorraine was composed of 75,498 Gormans and only 
6,778 native.s of the country. 

According to the Census of Production, the vast' 
majority of the immigrant Germans and foreigners have, 
as has previously been siiown, gone into trade, industry, 
the Civil Service, the learned professions, etc. The 
new-comers Uav^e filled the towns, and have abandoned 
the countryside to the original inhabitants. The follow- 
ing table, compiled from page 296 of the official Year- 
Book, shows the composition of the population of .some 
representative towns : 



j Alaare- : 

j Lorrainers. ' 

1 1 

(termam. 

Forcignerif, 

Straws burg . . 

.. i 113,471 ! 

60,774 

4,046 

Mulhou.so 

. . 1 72,584 

10,808 

5,049 

Metz; . . 

j 29,i:U) 1 

35,702 

3,700 

Colmar 

. . ! 34,4.S(» 

8,219 

1,109 

Algriiigoii 

.. i 1,550 

0,044 

1,276 

Deuiscbolli , . 

.. : 1,380 

1,510 

3.397 

Dietloiiliofoii 

. . ! 0,038 I 

0.799 

1,347 

Dieiizo 

.. I 2,450 f 

3,273 ' 

129 

G rossmoyouvre 

. . * 3,478 

3,140 i 

2,931 

Hayingen 

! 5,004 1 

3,172 i 

3,240 

Kloinj^sselu 

. . : 2,458 

1,329 

1,825 

Mbrchingen . . 

.. i 1,032 

5,247 j 

87 

Moiitigny 

.. j 5,152 j 

8,288 t 

577 

Nilvingen 

i 2.383 i 

1,842 I 

1,570 

SabloTi 

4,650 ! 

5,477 

587 

St. Avoid 

.. : 2,399 ! 

3,884 1 

U7 


It will be observed that the inmiber of Germans and 
of foreigners is greatest in the large towns, and that the 
proportion of Germans and foreigners is heaviest in those 
numerous small manufacturing and mining towns wliich 
have recently sprung up. In Meta, witli its large garrison, 
there are more Germans than native.s. In the iron and 
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coal centres, such as Algringen, Diedenhofen, Morchingen, 
Montigny and others, there are also more Germans than 
natives. In some of these towns there are three or four 
Germans to every single native. In others the foreigners 
are as numerous as the natives. In Deutschoth there 
were tlii*ee times as many foreigners as Alsace-Lorrainers. 
On many points the natives of Alsace-Lorraine are thus 
being crowded out. 

The Germans pride themselves on liaving awakened 
and developed the sleepy towns of Alsace-Lorraine. 
Some, especially the commercial and industrial districts, 
have indeed grown rapidly in population >sincc 1871, but 
others have declined, as the following tabic (page 292 of 
the official Abstract) shows: 



JS71. 

i 

Htrassburg . . . . . . 

srNorvi 

j 

j J7hi,891 

Metz ; 

o:CC23 

1 <58.698 

Mulliousc 

r)2,892 

i 95,041 

District of iMolslieiin , . . . : 

74,Uie 

(57,069 

,, ,, Hell Ic tts tad t . . ! 

7S,I02 

(57,581 

' ,, Weisseubur^- 


. 5(5,,579 

,, „ Rappoltswoilor 

(>7, 102 

! 58.151 

,, ,, C-habcau-Sidiiis 

h2,S0l 

1 45,303 

Coin mil ue of Algriugen 

n07 

9,476 

,, ,, Nilvingcn 

273 

: 5,795 

,, ,, .S.ablon . . 

1,030 

1 10,720 

,, ,, Deutschoth 

1,050 

1 6.293 

,, Kij cut till gen 

937 

1 5,612 

While between 1871 and 11)10 t he population of Strass- 


burg, Metz, Mulhouse, and of the mining towns at the 
bottom of the table, has increased considerably, that of 
the districts of Molsheim, Schlettstadt, etc., has sub- 
stantially decreased. 

The towns of Alsace-Lorraine have prospered during 
the Gorman occupation, but it is a serious error to believe 
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that they had been stagnant before 1871. That may 
be seen from the following figures, which arc taken from 
page 292 of the official Year-Book : 

l*oinrrATiox or- 


i 


Year. 

8tmfts- i 
burg. 

Mul- i 
houfti\ i 


/ \}lmar.\ 

Gt'b- i Jlage- ; Mar- 
wrtlcr. nan. 1 kircli. 

1800 

i 48,470 

6,628 ! 

ai.ioi 

13.390 ^ 

2,802 7,000 ■ 0.304 

1871 i 

85.654 ' 52,892 : 

53,023* 

23,311 : 

11,350 ll,38vS i 12,322 

1910 ! 

178,891’ 95,041 1 

08,59S 

43.808 

13,024 i 18,808 ! 11,778 


t 


(Jador tlie FreiK'li Covernnioiit tJie whole country, and 
particularly the textile ceutves, such as MuUiouse and 
Gcbweiler, were devi^loped. Under (hM'niiiny’s domina- 
tion the textile industries, deprived of tlie French market, 
began to languisii. On the other haiuh of reccint years 
the iron and ,st(*el industries havaj iuiglxtily developed, 
because two EnglishnioiK Sidm^y (h 1’lioinas and Percy 
0. Gilchrist, discoven/d in 1878 a way of tn;ating the 
vast deposits of plios|)lioii(j iron ores of Alsace-Loirai no. 
Hence wo find that tlie po[)uI»i.tioii of certair) *:ouiinuno.s, 
such as Algringen, Nilvingein etc., has grown tenfold, 
twenty fold and more. 

The Germans have ciulcavonied i-v (jlcrmatiise Alsace- 
Lorraine by means of tlie scliools. (*om])ulsory educa- 
tion has been rigidly laiforced. In accordance^ with 
traditional Prussian policy, tlie new rulers of Alsa, co- 
Lorraine liavo vastly im)>rovc‘d tlie interuioflia.te aiul 
University education as well. They laive opemaj libraries, 
museums and other learned iiistitiitious, aiul, Jiaving 
deliberately destroyed the celebrated St]*assbiu*g Library, 
with its irreplaceable manusciipts an<l otlicT tioasiircs, 
by bombardment, have create<l a huge new library in 
its stead* The progres.s of University and ijitcrinediat(j 
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education in Alsace-Lorraine under German rule may be 
seen from the following figures, which have been extracted 
from the official Year-Book, pages 228 to 235: 


Strasshuhg University. 


Year, 

’ ■ 



Volumes 

Iniermedial 




in 

School 

■ 

A Isalian 
Students, 

Other 

Students. 

Teachers, 

TAbrary. 

Attendance. 

1872 .. 

(i9 

142 

' 47 

220.000 

2,403 

1882 .. 

, 200 

588 

104 

542,865 

7,096 

1892 .. 

410 

559 

121 

715,215 

i 8,668 

1902 .. 

(il9 

514 

144 i 

878,933 

i 0,304 

1912 ., 

i 1,142 

i 996 

i 178 

1,002,550 

12,235 


The intermediate schools a.nd the Universities have 
been managed with tlxe grcuitcst efficiency. I'he German 
Government lias sent to Strassburg some of its ablest 
scientists, teachers and administrators, and the result 
has been a steady a-nd exceedingly rapid progress, in the 
attend«ance of students and s(;hola7*s. I'lie fact that nearly 
half of th<? students at Sti-asslniig are non- Alsatians 
testifies to the excollcnce of that institution. The 
Government has been lavish in giving grants in aid to 
the University, the librjiry and othei* institutions, which 
have been palati.ally lioused. 

Germany has not only improA^ed education in Alsace- 
Lorraine, but all the public services as well. Therailway 
mileage of the tAVo provinces has been increased from 
768 kilometres in 1871 to 1,919 kilometres in 1910, at an 
expenditure of Mk. 545, 830, 772. The Alsatian roads 
and Avaterways have been vastly improved, and so have 
been the police, sanitation, the administration of the 
law, general administration, etc. Even those Alsatians 
w-ho are irreconcilably hostile to Germany recognise 
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the efficiency of the German Government and the excel- 
lence of the Work done. However, the efficiency and the 
excellence of the German institutions do not reconcile 
the native population to the high-handed, over -hearing 
and unsympathetic attitude of their new masters. 

Alsace-Lorraine has undoubtedly prospered under 
German rule. Its progress in wealth and ])opulation 
is duo chiefly to the exploitation of the vast ininci’al 
resources in the two provinces, and especially to the 
utilisation of the phosphoric iron ores. The development 
and the future possibilities of the mineral industry of the 
two provinces may be gauged from the following table, 
which is taken from page 90 of the Statistical Year- 
Book : 

PnoniJCTiON IN Tons. 


Year, 

lilaek ! 1‘etro- 
Coal. leum. 

! 

Iron Ore, j 

Pofasli, 

Iro 

1872 . . 

1 290,200 4,09.‘t 

084,000 


222.070 

1882 .. 

1 581,.525 2.169 

1,850,141 ' 


.•{.OO.ll? 

1892 .. 

j 692..^>ll> 12,942 

8,571,420 


7;i:{.708 

1902 . . 

1 1,309,818 20,205 , 

8,7»:j,490 :(19l0) 04.822 

1.030,229 

1911 .. 

i 3,033,430 ;43,748 I 

17,754,571 ! 

07,112 

2,908,230 


Between 1872 and IJlll the production of coal and of 
petroleum in ALsace-Lorraine has increased tenfold and 
that of iron ore twenty-five-fold, w bile the production of 
manufactured iron Iras gi-own tlrirteenfold. Vast deposits 
of soluble potash of infinite value have only latidy been 
discovered, The production of the potash-mines has 
trebled in a single year. 

Germany has by far the largest iron industry in Europe. 
In 1913 she produced twice a.s much m)n as the United 
Kingdom and five times as much as Franco. Germany’s 
prosperity is based on the posscssi(jn of an abundance 
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of coal and of iron ore. The bulk of the iron ore em- 
ployed in Germany comes from Alsace-Lorraine. In 
the GememfassUche Dcirstelbmg des Eisenhuttenwesens, a 
handbook publislied hy the Association of (Jerman Iron 
Producers, we read : 

The opening of the Minette ore deiiosits in Luxemburg, 
liOrraine, and the neighbouring districts of France and 
Belgium caused ^iu tliesc territories and the districts 
adjoining them a wonderful advance of the iron industry. 
The production of iron ore in Lorraine and Luxemburg 
has, within a very sliort tim(‘, overtaken the iron ore 
pjoduciion of all otlier districts of Germany combined, 
'ilie iron ore prodiictiou of Lorraine and Luxemburg 
amounted in 19J0 nearly to 80 per cent, of the whole 
of the German iron output. The futiue of the German 
iron ore industi y dopemls on these deposits. 

According to Kolilmann's estimate, the iron ore iu 
Gernuiu Lorraine should approximately amount to 
1,800,()()0,()00 tons. At the present rate of production 
it sliould suffice foT- 130 voajs. Imxembiug has about 
300,0()0,0()0 tons. 

The c()in})arativoJy recent opening oi new iron-inines 
about Nancy and Jhit'V has become ijuportant not only 
for tlu^ iron indusl;i\v of Lorraine, Init also foi* tliat of 
Westphalia. Forinorly the (exports and imports across 
the Franeo-German frontier were about ecpial as far as 
iron ore is coiicerju-d. F or some time the imi)ort of French 
iron ore has more ajid more exceedc‘d the exi)orts of Ger- 
man iron ore to Prance, and a large part of iht? French 
iron ore goes to the Ruhr district. 

The .Franco-German mineral trade tends to become 
more and more a trade in which the .French exchange their 
iron ore agairtst. Gornnin coal, for there is a keenly felt 
lack of coal in the Freiich n on (u*e (list vict ncai* the German 
frontier. 

The prosperity oi i lie (h : ni.ui aiid of (he French iron 
industries depends on tlu" vast dej)osits of iron ore which 
occur in the narrow distric-t of Briey-Diedenhofea, on 
hot h sides of the F r;uico-Gcrmau frontier. The opening 
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of these deposits has caused a rapid increase in the pro- 
duction of iron ore in both countries. The progress in 
the production of iron ore among the four principal 
iron-producing nations of the world is depicted in the 
following table : 

Ikon Ore Production (Tons). 


Year, 

In 

1 In France, 

. In Un ited 

! In United 

1 Germany . 

Kingdovi, 

i <S7ate. 

1 

1870 

3.839,000 

2,900,000 

14.001,000 

3.080,000 

1875 . . 

4,730.000 

2,f)0($,000 

10,074,000 

4,080,000 

1880 

7,239,000 

2,874,000 

18,314,000 

7,234,000 

1885 

9,158,000 

2.318,000 

15,605,000 

7,782,000 

1890 

< 11,400,000 

3,472,000 

i 14,001,000 

10,293,000 

1895 . . 

: 12,35(»,000 

3.680,000 

i 12,817,000 

10,213,000 

1900 

i 18,904,000 

5.448,000 

i 14,282,000 

20,332,000 

1905 

i 23.444, 00(^ 

7,395.0(t0 

i 14,824,000 

‘13,2i)7,000 

1910 

28,710,000 

I4..500,000 

' 15,470,000 

57,800,000 

1913 

1 35,941,000 

2l.7l4,(K)0 

1 

10,254,000 1 

02,972,000 


In 1870 the United Kingdom ])roduced eoiisidcrably 
more iron ore than Germany, France and IIk; United 
States combined. In 1910 Germany and Luxeinlnirg — 
the tw^o are joined together, because Liixiniil>urg belongs 
to the German Customs Union— produced practically 
as much iron ore as tfie United Kingthnn and IVanec 
combined. Between 1890 and I9(;0 Germiuiy |nufluced 
per year regularly from three to four limes as miu-h iron 
ore as France, but since then France has begun exploiting 
energetically the ores of the celebiated Biiey <listriet, 
and the result has been that French iron piodiiction has 
quadrupled since 1900, while German iron production 
has grown by only 81 per cent, during Die same time. 
The jealousy of the German iron and steel magnates of 
the rapidly increasing iron industries of France has, 
no doubt, been one of Die causes of the war. In 19i:^ 
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France produced considerably more iron ore than the 
United Kingdom. 

While Franco’s production of iron ore has quadrupled 
since 1900, Jier production of iron has increased at a much 
slower rate, because she lacks the coal required for smelt- 
ing it. The German handbook of the iron trade previously 
mentioned states: 

The development of the French iron iiuliistries would 
have boon a more favourable one if Eastern France did 
not lack coal. At the present moment (this was wiitten 
in 1912) Germany furnishes already more than half of 
the coal used in the Frencli iron ore disliict. 

If coal and iron occur in districts separated from each 
other, one must cither bring t he coal to the iron or the 
iron to the coal. As, roughly speaking, three tons of 
coal are required for smelting a ton of iron, it is, as a 
rule, cheaper to take the iron to the coal districts and not 
the coal to the iron districts. Natural conditions and 
the manipulation of customs tariffs and freight rates by 
the German GovtTiinient have compelled the French 
iron ore producers to sell constantly increasing quantities 
of their ore to the Germans, who have smelted it in 
the famous Ruhr district, where excellent coal abounds. 
The handbook of the German iron trade informs us: 

The French iron ore is sold in constantly increasing 
quantities to the Ruhr district. This process has been 
greatly favoured by applying the Minette ore railway 
freight tariff to the railway stations on the French 
frontier. 

While the Gei mans have smelted the bulk of the iron 
ore produced in Lorraine in the Ruhr district, they have 
treated part of it in Alsace-Lorraine itself, where the 
production of iron has increased from 222,070 tons in 
1872 to 2,908,230 tons in 1911. They were able to do 
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this because coal can be carried very cheaply by water 
all the \vay from the Ruhr coalfield to the iron-mines 
of Alsace-Lorraine. The importation of German coal 
into Alsace-Lorraine has increased steadily and very 
greatly from year to year. 

The official facts and figures supplied in these pages 
clearly prove that the Germans have not succeeded in 
gaining the affections of the inhabitants»of Alsace*- Lorraine; 
that, on the contrary, they have estranged them, and have 
caused hundreds of thousands to exilci themselves, to 
turn towards Prance. The outbreak of the present War 
led to a further exodus of Alsatians and Lorrainers to 
Prance on the one hand, and to more sevc'i’e measures 
of repression and persecution on tlu> ])avt of Germany 
on the other hand. In view <»f the official nscord of 
the relations between the Alsatians and t}u> Gormans, 
in view of the fact that the (hM’maiis have treated the 
inhabitants of the two provinces, not as lost brothers, 
but as irreconcilable cnemic.s, it is obviously idle to assert 
that Alsace-Lorraine i.s historically a German land, 
and that its inhabitants arc Geimans by race, language 
descent, and sympathy, and that they are sati.sficd with 
theii* lot and wi.sh for no change of government. The 
Alsatians and Lorrainers liavt; indicated, not merely by 
words, but by deeds, that they w’ish to bo rcunite<l to 
Prance, and if the in-inciplc of nationalities and of demo- 
cracy has any meaning, it follows that t heir desires should 
be fulfilled at the Peace. 

The loss of Alsace-Lorraine has never been forgotten 
by the peoi)lo of Prance. Mo.st Frenehtnen and most 
sympathisers with Prance desire, for .sentinu ntal reasons, 
that Alsace-Lorraine should be retained to Prance. 
However, there are also very important practical reasons 
in favoim of that policy. In 1871 Germany, inclusive 
of Alsace-Lorraine, had 41,000,000 inhabitants, and ^ 
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France, without these provinces, hs^d 36,000,000 inhabi- 
tants. Before the outbreak of the present War Germany 
had 67,000,000 people and France had 40,000,000 people. 
Since the Peace of Frankfort the population of the one 
country has increased by 26,000,000 and that of the other 
by only 4,000,000 people. Germany’s population has 
increased since 1871 with amazing rapidity, owing to the 
enormous development of the German manufacturing 
industries. Their wonderful expansion has chiefly been 
due to Germany’s wcaltii in coal. On the other hand, 
France’s population has remained almost »stationary 
because Fjance lacks coal, if France should regain 
Alsace-Lorraine she would receive 2,000,000 new citizens. 
There would thru b('. 42,000,000 Ficnchmen as against 
65,000,000 Germans. However, she might in addition 
obtain millions of furtfier citizens if the possession of 
AIsac(.vLoi rainc was coupled with provisions which would 
enable Fraiico to develop the inanufacduring industries 
of tlie countiy, arul |)articulaiiy to exploit the vast 
iron-ore fields of Alsace-Lorraine over whicl) she w'ould 
obtain control. 

Coal and iron arc the twin foundations of modern 
manufacturing. Both are equally indispensable in war. 
Coal and iron, jn’ovidc arms, munitions, ships and military 
sup})lics of ev('ry kind, and their possession and exploita- 
tion lead to a vast incj easo of population, as I have shown 
in tlie previous cha))ter. It will jvvobably bo better for 
the people of tlie world if by far the largest iroiifield 
of Europe sliould be, not in Germany’s hands, but in the 
hands of Franco. Tlie loss of lier largest ironfield to 
France would undoubtedly weaken (Germany’s military 
power, but it vvoiild not correspondingly increase France’s 
strength, unless that country was given at the same time 
a sufficiency of coal wherewith to smelt the iron ores of 
"Alsace-Lorraine. Tlic two proyiiices contain apparently 
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little coal. Close to them lies the Saar coalfield, wliich 
■ Prussia detached from France after the Napoleonic 
Wars. Many Frenchmen demand the return of the 
Saarbriicken and its coal-mines in addition to that of 
Alsace-Lorraine. However, the possession of the Saar 
district, though valuable for sentimental and practical 
reasons, would not benefit very greatly the Fieiich iron 
industry and France’s general industries, 'rhe Saar 
coalfields are comparatively unimportant, and the coal 
is poor in quality and not very suitabh; for smelting. 
Therefore the Germans have trcHted the iron oi‘e of French 
and GermaTi Loiraine with coal from the Ruhr district. 
They have smelted it partly in the famous Dortmund- 
Essen coal district, partly in Alsace-Jjorraino itself. 
They could transport coal cheaply from Dortmund to 
Lorraine, because the two flistri(!ts are conneeted hy 
waterways. 1 a a table previously given it was shown that 
between 1872 and 1 91 1 iron production in Alsace Lorraine 
had increased from 222,070 tons to 2,908,230 tons. In 
1911 Alsace-Lorraine alone prodiu cd as much iron as 
did all France in 1904. If the stipulations of the Peace 
should enable France to obtain all the Ruhr coal slie 
roquir^^s, she could at a stroke double her iron production, 
and might create in ALsace-Lorraine a ma)iufa.cturing 
district similar to the ccloluatod Rhonisli-WestphaUari 
district, where on an area no larger than a small English 
county six million people live. The population of the 
two provinces might be doubk^cl and f{uadru))led within 
a few decades. 

If the Peace should bring to France the invaluable 
gift of a sufficiency of coal, not only the industries of 
AIsace-Lori’aine, but of all Frcinco, would flourish as never 
before. If, on the other hand, France should roceiv(? 
at the Peace only Alsace-Lorraine, the iron ore contained 
in the country would be of little value to the French 

20 
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nation. It would merely enrich a few mineowners an^ 
provide work for some thousands of miners. The iron 
ore of Diedeuhofen and of Briey would either remain 
unutilised or would have to be exported for smelting. 
As the Ruhr coalfield is most conveniently^ situated, 
France would be absolutely flepeiulont on Germany's 
coal for the jn*o.sperity of her industries, and the German 
Government Avould undoubtedly exploit that position 
to the utmost. It would strive to develop the industries 
of Gei many and to stifle those of France, and the conse- 
quence w'ould be tliat Germany would continue to grow 
rapidly in wealtli, industrial strength, population and 
warlike power, while France Avould remain stationary 
and would in course of time become Germany’s vassal. 

By receiving Alsace-Lorraiiie witli am adequate supply 
of coal France Avoiild obtain an actual increase of 2,000,000 
inhabitants and a ])otontial iiujrease of many millions 
of her population. An amjfie supply of coal would double 
and quadruple the ]>opulatioii of Alsacje-Lorraine, and 
would undoubtedly s|>e(jdjly^ increase the birth-rate 
throughout France, whili^ the loss of her iron c ud the stag- 
nation of her iron industry would tend to limit the increase 
of population in (Sormany. T^he economic factor alone 
might create a healthy balance between the tAVO countries. 

According to the most leliable geologicjal estimates, 
the Dortmund -Essen district contains far more coal than 
the Avhole of the United Kingdom. The Westphalian 
district can. therefore (‘asily s()aroall the coal Avhich France 
needs. If the War should end in the victory of the Allies, 
France sliould recei vt^ not only those ten’itories Avhich are 
in Gormany’s hands and to which France has a just claim, 
but she should be given at the same time conditions wlxich 
will alloAV the sorely tried French people to prosper and 
to increase. Germany might pay the indemnity for 
damage done to France partly in coal. 



CHAPTER XU 

THE ECONOMIC POSITION AND PLTTURE OP ITALY* 

Many Englinlamen view Italy’s attitude during the War 
with somewhat mixed foelings. They are full of admin*.- 
tion for the gallantry and generous <loterminatiou with 
wlxicli in 1915, at a time when tlie outlook for the 

Allies Avas extremely dark, Italy resolved to light for the 
Right and di’cw her sword regardless of tJie (jonsequenees. 
At the same time they are gioatly puzzled by certain 
aspects of Italian policy and by certain manifestations 
of the national will which seem scarcely r<x;oncilable with 
Italy’s high purpose and ideal motives. I’hoy havt^ 
learned with suiprise that at tin’: beginning of the Wnv 
many Italians, wisliing to maintain a [lassive neutrality 
to the end, passionately opposed Italy’s ])articipatiou in 
the Wa.r and considered the intervention of their country 
a serious blunder, if not worse, and they are still more 
puzzled when they are told that even now many Italians 
distrust Franco and ICngland and As ould welcome a peace 
by agreement with the (Ymtral I^nvcTS. Moreover, they 
cannot understand why many of those Italian idealists 
who have gone to war in order to vindicate the right of 
nationalities to goA^ern themselves, and Avh<j assert that 
they are fighting in order to free the Italians of the 1Ven 
tino and of Trieste from an alien yoke, liave demanded 
that their country should acquire by force territories 

* Prom The.Ninefeenth Centtbry and After, February, 1918. 
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inhabited by Greeks and Serbians without regard to the 
wishes and the national claims of their inhabitants. 
The policy of absolute rulers is shaped by their personal 
ambitions, while that of democratic nations springs from 
their pressing needs. Italy, like England, is a crowned 
democracy. Necessity, not ambition, dictates her policy. 
Unfortunately, the national needs of Italy arc not suffi- 
ciently^ known abroad. In the following pages an attempt 
will be made to describe and analyse as exhaustively 
as possible Italy’s jiosiiion and hta* national desires and 
requir(mients, by means of the Italian Government 
publications, such as the Censuses, the Agricultural and 
Industrial l.lt\ports and tlwj excellent Anmiarii Stalisiici 
lialiani, which supplement the ijiformation which the 
author has gathered in the country. 8ucli an analysis 
may do a great deal of good. It should make under- 
standable Italy's attitude and policy, and free it from the 
suspicion of ambiguity. A cojMplob(5 understanding of 
Italy’s vital needs may con(‘dvabIy lead to certain 
ineasuros on the ])art of tJie Allies which will create the 
closest intimacy between Italy and her partners for 
decades and perhaps for .all time. It may' lead to a new’^ 
depai’turo in international policys to measures which 
may be summed up in tlie phrase An Empire for ^taI3^” 
The Italians jiosvsess to the strongest extent the artistic 
temperament. Iliey are a nation of w'^arm -hearted 
idealists who n re apt to be carried away by their feelings. 
Still, even the greatest idealists cannot afford to be guided 
exclusively by ideal motives, and to forget altogether 
the compelling demands of practical necessity. The 
Italians are at the same time idealists and business men. 
They went t o war not onty in order to defend the Bight 
and to free their brothers who live in bondage on the 
other side of the Austrian frontier, as many Englishmen 
believe, but they W'erc animated at the same time by a 
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larger and a more practical purpose, although it was little 
mentioned. Even the most passionate Irredentists hoped 
that a victorious war would not merely give to their 
country the unredeemed province.s, but that it would 
establish the security and economic well-being of the 
people and give to the Italhin nation the resources and 
the elbow-room which it urgently requires. It is not 
sufficiently realised that Italy’s expansionist aims spring, 
not from the lust of conquest, from the desire of domina- 
ting and exploiting otlier nations, but from compelling 
economic necessity. 

Countless men who have travelled in Italy have com- 
m<uited on the fact that the two great {characteristics 
of the country are its beauty and its jeoverty. IMany 
observers w'ho remembered Italy’s fornan’ wealth have 
attrib\ited the poverty of the inhabitants to a too generous 
and enervating climate, to popular ho.stility to progress, 
to the influence of the Roman Catholic Church, to the 
exactions of the Italian landed nobility, or t o sheer inborn 
laziness and stupidity. Tlie last expJanatioji is the one 
most frequently^ heard. In reality the Italians aio on 
the whole an exceedingly wide-awa iv*.,-, progj(\ssiv(;, hard- 
working and fiiigal race, which for <;enturies has been 
kept back by foreign tyranny and inisgovernment, and 
which is severely handicapped in the race for material 
success by the inadequacy <jf the nattiral r(tst)urces. Tin; 
beautiful climate, the evtir blue .sky and the glorious 
vegetation of the country merely di.sguisc its natural 
poverty to the casual visitor. 

The prosperity of a country depends ujto/i the energy 
and inteUigence of its inhabitants and upon a sufficiency 
of those natural resources which enable the people to 
make a living. Agriculture and the manufacturing 
industries are the princijral wealth-ensating factors of 
a nation, for commerce by itself produces only little. 
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As Italy possesses scarcely any coal and iron, upon whicK 
the modern manufacturing industries are based, she 
depends for her existence chiefly on her rural industries, 
and the progress of these is greatly impeded by the soil, 
configuration and climate of the country, and by the 
insufficient quantity of land available for agricultural 
purposes. Italy is one of tlie most densely populated 
countries in the world, as the following figures will show: 



[ aliahiUints 


pt^r Sqnare Mile. 

XJtiittM] Kiiimloni 

.. .572 6 

ItaJy 

. . 313*5 

Germany . . 

.. :3iio 

France 

.. 101*2 

Spain 

. . 100*6 


It will be noticed that per square mile the population of 
Italy is three times as great as is that of Spain, that it 
is more than 5() per cent, greater than that of 'wealthy 
Franco; that it is somewhat greater than that of Germany, 
which is blessed with huge agricultuical ]>lains, many 
navigable rivers, and with inexhaustil)lo mineral and 
industrial resource's; and that it is almost as great as that 
of the United Kingdom itself. 

Before considering Italy’s agriculture it should be 
pointed out that agriculture, oven if carried on under the 
most favourable conditions, is far less j)otent as a wealth- 
creating factor than is manufacturing. The Americans 
produce in their gigantic country some of the mo*st valuable 
crops in the world. Among the nations of the world 
the United States have the largest production of wheat, 
maize, oats, tobacco, cotton, cattle, pigs, etc. Yet, 
according to the American Census of Production of 1910, 
the value of all American crops was in 1909 only 
$5,487,161,223, while the value of aU manufactured 
goods produced in that year amounted to no less than 
20,767,646,000 dollars, or almost four times as much. 
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-Agriculture is carried on most easily and most profit- 
ably on the level ground of sheltered and well-watered 
plains. A glance at the maj) shows that Italy is an ex- 
ceedingly mountainous land, that the proportion of 
level plain is very small. As the large forests which 
formerly covered the Italian hills wore ruthlessly cut 
down in the past, the earth which covered them was 
washed into the valleys. The hills became barren, and 
the consequence is that the Italian mountain streams 
dry up in time of drought and become raging destructive 
torrents when it rains. Modern Italy is endeavouring 
with infinite labour to rcvifforest the mountains and to 
control the streams. 

Italy possesses not only a totally insuflicient proportion 
of level ground, but a very large parti of the Italian 
plains consists of marshes and swamps. Moreover, the 
Italian plains, and the uphiuds too, are stricken by 
malai;ia, which is almost universal. Malaria is a notifi- 
able disease in Italy. In 1914 no fewer than 214,092 
cases of malaiia Avere reported to the authorities. Owing 
to the energetic steps taken by the Italian Government, 
which is draining swamps, introducing good sanitation, 
providing free quinine for the poor, etc., the deadliuess of 
the scourge has much diminished. The deaths from 
malaria have thus been ?’educcd from 13,358 in 1901-1902 
when the State began the distribution of quinine, to 
2,042 in 1914. Still, malaria debilitates a large part 
of the population. The prevalence of this disease has 
forced millions of Italians to abandoii the plain where 
they have to work and to live in towns on the hills. 
Hence farmers and labourcis lose many hours every day 
in going to and from their work, and in carting produce 
of every kind, and even water, up and down the hills 
which they inhabit. 

The Italian climate, which seems so generous to the 
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tourist, is, after all, not very favourable to agriculture. 
The country suffers frequently from drought, which 
plays havoc with the harvest. That may be seen from 
the startling fluctuations in the produce of the great 
staple crops. In 1909 Italy produced 61,772,710 hecto- 
litres of wine. In 1910 she produced only 29,293,240 
hectolitres, or less than half as much. In 1 909 she 
produced 2,569,200 hectolitres of olive oil, but in 1910 
only 1,384,600 hectolitres, or about half the former 
quantity. Between 191 1 and 1912 the olive-oil production 
declined from 2,422,300 hectolitres to 958,000 hectolitres, 
or to nearly one-third; while tiro important chestnut 
crop fell from 8,290,000 quintals in the former year to 

4.980.000 in the latter year. Between 1914 and 1915 
the w'ine production sank from 43,046,000 hectolitres to 

19.055.000 hectolitres, or to less than one-half. 

Italian agriculturists have emleavomed to overcome 
thcii' difficulties by umemitting and intelligent labour. 
They have drained swamps, planted forests, regulated 
the mountain torrents ajid inigated the land subject to 
drought. They have introduced many exotic plants 
and animals. Thus, Italy produces vast quantities of 
tobacco, cotton, rice, maize, Indian figs, flax, hemp, 
silk, sugar, etc., ancl buffaloes wallow in the swami)s. 
Besides, they have hewn countless terraces out of the 
barren rocks, and have covered them with earth, sea- 
weed and other manure carried up in baskets. Hence 
mountains whi(!h consisted formerly of sheer rock are 
now covered with prolific orange and lemon groves 
vines, etc. 

Owing to the care and labom’ bestowed upon agricul- 
ture, the production of Italy’s rural industries has rapidly 
and continually increased, as the following representative 
figures show : 
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Production of — 


Yem\ 


Grain. 


Maize, 




I Quintals. i QuinUUs. | necioUtres. 

Average 1879 , KSS3 30,318,000 21,3^0,000 I 30,700,000 

1911 .. .. 52,302,000 ! 23,790,000 : 42,054,000 

1912 .. 45.102.000 ; 25,003,000 ; 44,123.000 

1913 58,452,000 i 27,532,000 ! 52,240,000 


Italy’s agriculture has prospered largely because, 
under Government aus}>iccs, scientific processes have 
been applied to it. It is worth noting that the consump- 
tion of supcr})hosphales by the Italian agriculturists 
has increased from 4,311,512 (quintals for the average 
of the years 1901-1903 to 10,409,003 for the average of 
the years 1910-1912. 

The number of animals kept has vastly increased. 
Between 1876 and 1908, in which years Uve-stock censuses 
wei e taken, the following (dianges have occurred : 


Year, Horses, Mules, ■' j dalile. 


1876 : 625,957 292,983 498.766 3,489,125 

1908 ; 955,878 ; 388,337 819,723 6,218,227 


Year. f^'heep. Goals. Hiffs. 


1876 .. ; 6,977.104 . 1,688,478 1,553,582 

1908 .. .. j 11,162.926 2.714,878 2,507,798 


It will be noticed that during the jjeriod under considera- 
tion very important increases have bc^en universal. 
The great progress in Italy’s agriculture may furthermore 
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be seen from the rapid increase of certain exports such as 

the following : ^ 

Exports of — 


Year. 

: Maccayon i , etf\ 

Oranges and '■ 
Lemons. 

Cheese. 


j 

Ouhitals, 

Q?irnl.als. 

Quinials. 

3 80a .. 

i ^80.148 i 

1,078,134 ; 

66,397 

1003 .. 

! 265,01)4 

3.095,860 

150,405 

1013 . . 

700,021 

4,365,'! 09 

328,044 


Although Italy's agriculture has marvellously pro- 
gressed, the income derived from it is comparative^ 
small. The prices of Italian wine, oil, orang(iS, lemons, 
figs, etc., liave been depressed by the competition of 
France, Spain, United States, Asia Minor, North Africa, 
and of other countries w'lii(jh can produce and exj)ort 
very cheaply, llonc(‘ the Italian agrierdt mists derive 
only small f)rofits. Life is a very hard struggle for them. 

Ita^'s soil, with the exception of the Lombardo- 
Venetian Plain and otlicr favoured spots, is scmi-firid 
and f)ooi. IJnfojI uniit<Jy, the sea which washes Italy’s 
extensive shores docs not compcjisale the country for 
the insuffieicncy of its agricultural resources, for the sea 
lacks fish, Exactly as it is widely believed that Italy’s 
agricuhurc is (‘xceptioiially prosperous because the 
country prodnees luxury foods such as oranges, olives, 
tigs, almojids, })eac!ics, wine, etc., even so it is often 
assumed that Italy's fishing is a great source of wealth 
because, apart from fish, the Italian fishermen gather 
such valuable ai l ides as coral and sponges. In 1912 
the total value of all the fish caught came to £951,000, 
and that of all coral and sponges gathered to only £54,400. 
In the aggregate* the Italian fishing industry produced 
in 1912 a harvest worth £1,005,400. The insignificance 
of that amount may be gauged from the fact that in the 
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same year the British fisheries yielded fish and shell- 
fish to the value of £13,234,420. in Itr.Uan fishing, as 
in Italian agrieuliure, the inaxivnuin of labour yields 
only a minimum of profit. 

Italy’s diifuiulties in making a living by agriculture 
and fishing are great, but her difficulties in developing 
her manufactming industries arc still greater. Modem 
manufacturing is founded upon coal and iron. ITnfor- 
tuiiatcly, among the great nations of the world Italy 
is poorest in the most essential minerals. Her coal 
production compares with that of some other countries 
as follows: 


Co Ah AND raCKTTU 

In United States 
In United Kingdom . . 
In Germany 
In Belgium 
In Italy.. 


rnont-ciVD in 1012. 

Tons, 

525 , 427 . 8.37 
. . 200 , 116,338 

. . 255 , 8 10 , 0<14 

22 . 072,000 
003,812 


The United Kingdom produces more coal in a single day 
than Italy produces in a whol<5 yeai*, and lillk^ Belgium 
jiroducea tliirty-three times a.s mindi. MoreovtT, the 
trifling quantity of coal raised in Italy is of vei-y low 
quality. 

Italy’s lack of iron ore is equally striking, as will be 
seen from the following table: 


Iuon-Oke rKonrc'MON in 10)2. 


In United 
In Germany 
In Franec 

In United Kingdom 
In Italy 


Tons. 

00 , 440,100 
22,002,000 
10 , 500,000 
11 , 01 1,700 
582,000 


It is believed by many that Italy dco ivi s a largo income 
from the exploit at ion of her minerals, because she pro- 
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duces considerable quantities of sulphur, tin and beautiful 
marble. However, the competition of other nations has 
kept prices so low tliat Italy obtains only a trifling in- 
come from her mineral resources. Ilt'i* relative poverty 
in that respect will clearly be seen from the following 
figures : 


Value of All Minerals FRonuoEn in 1912 

£ 

In United States 448,794,498 

111 United Kingdom .. .. .. 131,220,853 

In Italy 3,768,000 

In Older to supply her railways, ships, factories, gas- 
works, etc., with tlK> necessary fuel, Italy must import 
the bulk of the coal used, which thus is very expensive 
to the consumers. In 1912, for instance, when she pro- 
duced (563,81 2 tons of coal, slie imported from abroad 
13,305,000 tons, or twenty times as much. 

Italy’s iron and steel industry depends on foreign 
coiuitiies not only for its coal, but also for the bulk of 
its iron, which is imported partly in tlu^ form of ore and 
partly in that of metal. Notwithstanding her lack of 
coal and iron, I taly lias siiececdod in rapidly increasing 
her production of steel. While in 1900 she produced 
only 115,887 tons of steel, in 1912 she produced 801,907 
tons. It is obvious, however, that the position of the 
Italian iron and steel industry is exceedingly precarious 
owing to its complete dependence upon imported coal 
and iron 

Exactly as the Italian agriculturists have succeeded 
in cultivating the barren rocks by converting them into 
prolific gardens, the Italian maniifactmers have learned 
how to manufacture without coal. Electrical and other 
machinery has been called in to replace steam-powder. 
The development in the use of powder in the manufacturing 
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indastries has been as follows according to the last Indus- 
trial Censuses : 

liOKSE-PoWKKS IK THE MaNCFACTUMKO INDUSTKIES. 

Year. ; Steam. | Uydraulie. | \ 

1003 . . ; 289,735 ? 418,481 26,058 734,274 

1911 .. ! 471.043 i 951,836 197,525 1,620,404 


Between 1903 and 1911 the indn^li ial horse-power em- 
ployed has moj’o than douhied, and the progress made 
has been particularly reniarktiblc in tlie case of gas and 
oil engines and of hydraulic power. Hai)pily, Nature 
has given to the Italians an abundance of power in the 
form of w^aterfalls which can lie converted into electricity. 
According to (Tovernment investigations, at least 5,000,000 
horse-powers ajc available, and tlu* conquest of tlic 
Trentiiio should furnish an additional 250,000 horse- 
powers. Vast power can also be provided by the forma- 
tion of artificial lakes wbich llic (lovej jiment has planned. 
The Italian authorities intend not only to provide aii 
abundance of electrical i^owcr for industrial pujposes, 
but to electrify the whole of the national railways, 
eliminating the aso of coal as far as pc^ssible, ]V)ssibly 
science will succeed in irnpioving electrical smelting to 
such an extent that t he Italian iron and steel industries 
also will become independeiit of imported coal. 

Among the most progressive Italian manufacturing 
industries are the textile industries, the production of 
machinery — Italian silks, cottons, motor-cars, etc., are 
universally appreciated — the electrical industry, the 
chemical industry, etc. The expansion of the chemical 
industry may be gauged from the fact that Italy's pro- 
duction of sulphuric acid increased from 59,362 tons in 
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1893 to 644,713' tons in 1913. Similar increases have 
taken place in other chemical productions. 

The energy and success with which Italy has developed 
her manufacturiDg iiidu.stries may be seen from the rapid 
increase in the imports of <;ertain raw materials employed 
in manufactnring and in the exports of manufactured 
goods. 




iMPOnTS. 



Vear. 

r 

: iUdlon. 

i Wool 

Coal. 

r' 

! Copper and 

I Brass. 

\ 


; i^nintais. 

i/ninlah. 

Tons. 

1 ' 

i i^ninlals. 

1893 

987,080 

! S9,f)S3 

3,721:, 401 

30,4.26 

1 003 

. ; 1,541,646 

153,542 

; 5,546.823 

' 60,963 

1913 

. : 2,018,808 

286,39 1 

10,834.01)8 ; 

502,802 




Vem', Sl/k Te.i'filrs. Thrend,] ihition ('loth. 

, i 

.. .. I 7.0S7.000 28,416,000 

1903 .. .. 6S,4r>4,0f)0 : 92,018,000 1/2,916.000 

I9i:i . . .. 108,225,000 ! 146,142,000 ^ 493,940,000 

Of cour.s(\ MiciT’- arc iiidiifttrios which have not pros- 
pered. Still, on the whole the Jtaliaji ijidustries have 
progressed xrvy greatly. Betweeo .1S1)3 and 1913 the 
imports of all raw materials used in the industries increased 
from 035,000,000 lire to 2,092,000,000 liie, or more than 
threefold, while tlie exports of all partly oi’ wholly raanu- 
faet.ured goods iricaeased during the same period from 
408,0(U),(Ha> lire lo 1,389,000,000 lire, or almost exactly 
threoft.>ld. 

While italiiU! agricuUuie and the Italian manufacturing 
intlustries have been heavily handicapped by Nature, 
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Italy's commerce has been ' similarly handicapped both 
by iJature and by the action of man. The length and 
narrowness of Italy's territory and the difficulty of carry- 
ing goods from one seashore to the other because of the 
intervening mountain walls liavc been a great impediment 
to internal commerce. Owing to its configuration, cheap 
inland transport, which is one of tlu^ mainsprings of 
commerce, is lacking. Italy iiossesses no navigable rivers 
except in the Lombardo- Venetian Plain, and scarcely 
.any canals, for sliipping on rivers and canals is practicable 
only on level plains. Ijastly, the conslrnction of railways 
and I'oads is most expensivcin Italy. Innuinerable 1 uimels 
have to be bon^d tlirougli rocks, chasms liav(‘ to be 
bridged, and both roads and railroads have frequcsitly 
to be based upon caiormous viaducts, wliicli form so 
noteworthy a. characteristic of ih(^ Italian landscjape. 
Both I’ailroads and earriage-ioads have to ov(‘rcome 
heavy gradients, wliich are v(.ay unfavourable to cheap 
and easy Iraiisportation W'e c:ui, tliererori^ not be 
surprised that inland (lanspori is comparat ively dear and 
insufficiently developial, except in t he Jiorubardo- V^enetian 
Plain and ot hcj- favoured s])o ts. 

Italy lies midway betwecyix (lie East and the West. 
The gi'eat wealth of ancient Venice, Floicnce and 
Genoa was duo to the fact that llu^so towns handled a 
large portion of the commerce which was cari iod to and 
fro between Central and Vv'estern Eurcipe on t he one hand 
and Asia and Afiica on the olh.er. Owing to their geo- 
graphical position and to the. piercing of the Alps by 
numerous tunnels, Vonicc and Genoa should still handk^ 
a very large portion of the inteniatioiial trade, to the 
great benefit of Italy. CJnf(>rtuMr..tcly, both Gesniauy 
and Austria have succeeded in dcpiiving Italy of the 
bulk of her legitimate share in international c(nnincrce. 
By the preferential tariff of the State railways Germany 
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and Austria-Hungary have succeeded in diverting the 
trade of South Germany, Southern Austria and Switzer- 
land, which naturally should flow by way of Genoa and 
Venice, to Hamburg, Bremen, Antweip and Trieste, 
to the great injuiy of the Italian merchants, the Italian 
railways, the Italian Merchant Marine and the Italian 
peoifle. 

Notwitlistandiiig the difficulties caused by the unkind- 
ness of ISlature and the scllLshness of Germany and Austria- 
Hungary, Italy's trade and commerce have wonderfully 
increased owing to the energy, al>i]ity ajid industry of 
the iJcoide. The (^vpaiision of Italy's ovc^j’sea trade may 
be gauged from the following figures: 


Tonnage of (Joods j oiivvAinnn) vuom an 

POKTS. 

ISSS 

1803 

1903 

1913 


UKGEIVEI) AT ItAUAN 


Tom. 

10,029,027 

13,213,131 

19,419,876 

31,821,882 


Since 1883 Italy's sea trade has exactly liebled, and 
during the last decade it has increased by more than 
50 per <*ent. 

The development of Italy's internal trade may be seen 
by the AVTuiderful development of her banks. The ac- 
counts of tlic Banca Comm(‘icialc, the leading institution, 
show the following progress : 


Year. 

Capital. 

1 

Depositfi. 

Balances. 

; Securities. 


Life.. 1 

Lire. 

i r- 

Lire. 

Lire. 

1895 

20,000,000 : 

64.924,650 

\ 40,152,931 

53.648,508 

1905 .. 

105,000,000 1 

129,608.124 

i 254.509,804 j 

490,841,771 

1913 .. 

130,000,000 ; 

232,857,338 

512,929,167 ! 

819,602,962 
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On December 31, 1916, the total assets of the Banca 
Commerciale came to 2,941 ,988,583 lire, or to £11 8,000,000. 
That bank ranks now among the foremost institutions 
of the world. 

The Italian people have not only worked hard in field, 
factory and counting-house, but they have also saved 
hard. The Italians are prol)nbly the most thrifty natioTi 
in Europe. At any rate, it may be asserted that in no 
European country have popular savings aeeumulated 
more rapidly than in Italy. The Italian (lovojnment 
Statistics supply us with the following most remaikable 
record : 


DEPOS1T.S IN SAVIN03 I3.\NK3 AND SAVINGS INSTITUTIONS. 


188:3 .. 
1893 .. 
190;3 .. 
1913 .. 


Lire. 

1 , 151 , 013,670 
1 , 977 , 025,416 
: 3 , 256 , 132,950 
5 , 790 , 151,026 


These figures exclude tlie deposits in the Banks proper. 
Including these the deposits in 1913 amounted to 
7,220,376,045 lire, or to about £300,('()0,(]()0. 

Only those who have lived in Italy or who have studied 
impartial and reliable records can realise the self-abnega- 
tion witli which the Italian workers save in oirler to 
leave a competency to their families. Even tlu^ poorest 
workers — and the unskilled Italian labourers are w^retch- 
cdly poor — put money by, stinting themselves of the 
very necessaries of life. The thrift of the Italian labourers 
has attracted attention wherever they have gone. In 
September, 1907, the United States Department of 
Commerce and Labour published a most interesting 
Report on Italian^ Slavic and Huyigarian Immigrants, 
which shows that among the foreign immigrant labourers 
the Italians are by far the thriftiest. That fact is not 
based on vague estimates, but on comprehensive exact 

21 
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and comparative data lurnished by many hundreds 
of observations made during a considerable vspace of time. 
We read, for instance : 

The average income 2)er iTia.n for a. i’e[)resentative month 
in for the twi) men shown above, was $34.49, the 

average cost of living was $7. 2th <^t^d tlie average surplus 
over cost was $27.29. 

The average income per man for a representative month 
in 1900, for the 1530 men shown, was $37.07, the average 
cost of living was SG.79. and the average surplus over 
cost was $30.28. 

It will be noticed that, roughly speaking, the Italian 
labourers lived on about Is. a day, saving the rest of their 
w'age. In the first example given the TtaUan labourers 
spefit on themselves only one-fifth of tlieir income, 
saving tlu' remaining jxntion. In the second they sj)ent 
about oue-sixih <.>f their earnings, saving the remaining 
five-sixths. \Vher(.‘as in the anthracite region Anglo- 
Saxon labourers pay for their board from $10 to $18 
a month, and whereas Slavonic labourers ^laid from $10 
to $12, the Italian labourers expended, according to the 
Report, only $5 per month. Unfortunately, many 
Italian labourers have undermined their health by exag- 
gerated t hrif The American Report stated : 

Contractors have in many instances conij^lained of 
the lack of sti engtii of t he Italian labourers in the United 
iStates, and have attributed it to insufficient food. The 
general manager of the leading eontiacting company 
in the Southern State.s, wiiting from Tennessee, says: 
“ The main ti'ouble w^ith the Italian is that he does 
not eat enough to furnish him with the proper nourish- 
ment needed in the work. Of course, if a man is not 
proiiorly fed he cannot do a good day’s work. . . 

With" this slender faro they cannot maintain their 
strength, and soon sink into the anaemic condition w^hich 
pre(?e<ies consumption. It is almost useless to point 
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out to them the neccsjsit 3 ^ of more food to meet the harslier 
climate and heavier work of this comitiy. They have 
come hero to earn and to save money, and sav(', it they 
will, at the expense of health and life. 

It may bo safolj^ asserted that prac^ticalty ail Italians 
save. However, savings dc'posits vary greatly in Italy. 
In the Northern provinces, where water- power is cheap 
and pJ(‘n1.ifiil, and es|)eeially in the Loinlairdo-Vcaietiafi 
Plain, savings per head are Jiigln Ij) the )H)c.»r and back- 
ward South tluy are low. In the province of Lombardj’ 
the savings ainoimted in 191:1 to 288*70 lire per head of 
population, but they came in Siciljrto only 88*13 lire, and 
in the Abruzzi to onlj’^ 72*02 lire? per head of population. 

It should bo borne in mind that the savings dc>posited in 
the Italian banks arc not all derived from earnings in 
Italy. ''Ihe Italian emigrants send tlu‘ir savings home, 
and their relativr's place them into the savings banks 
for security. Italian (lOvcTJiment officials and econo- 
mists usually estimate tliat llie Italian emigrants remit 
to the mother counfjy at k^ast ri00,(;00,0(/0 lire per annum. 
On the other hand, it should not be l)elieved that the 
sums dc'posited in the savings banks rc prescMit the total 
of the popular savings. A veay large pait. of those is 
invested in freehold farms, houses and Italian (lovern- 
mciit Stock. During the last twenty jears at least 
£200,000,tK)<l of Italian Government Stock has bt^cji 
bought abroad by the Kalian people and has been sent 
to Ital}'. Two decades ago Italy lield onU^ about 5(» per 
cent, of the national debt. In 1913 the Italians held 
more than SO pcT cent, of their national debt. As the 
Italian business men invest their savings largely in their 
business, it is clear that the savings banks dcptjsit.s have 
been vastly increased, and that the {nice of the (loverii- 
ment Stock has been raiserl from \^ear to chiefly 

through the dritennined thrift of the poorer classes, 
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through the savings of small farmers, shopkeepers, manual 
workers, etc. Every Italian banker linows that this is 
the case. 

Study of Italian industrial conditions shows that not 
only agricuhiire, tlu? manufacturing industries and 
commerce have rapidly progressed, but. that the whole 
country has advanced, and lhat the vvoi king people have 
had a considerable sharcj in the advance made. The 
capital of the co-operative societies has incre'ascd between 
190b and 1910 from 55,101,930 lire to 151,852,579 lire. 
In town and country the workers display increasingly 
a sturdy sense of independence. 

The material progress of the nation as a whole is evident 
to all who habitually visit Italy. Moreover, it appears 
clearly from the Government statistics. In 1894-1895 
Italy had only 11,173 telephone subscribers. By 1914- 
1915 their number had increased to 99,593. In 1897- 
1898, 186,802,000 units of eh^ctric light were used in 
Italy. By 1915-1910 their numluT had increased to 
2,103,390,000 unils. 

Although the Italian Government and people have 
done their utmost to advance the eouuti’y matcaially, 
intellectual progress has not been neglected. The sta- 
tistics relating to the Universities, [('clinical schools, 
libraries, benevolent institutions, etc., show a rapid and 
unintiMTupted advance. Th(' proportion of analphabets 
above six years for the whole of the kingdom was in 1872 
09 per c(*iit,, in 1882 02 per cent., in 1901 48 per cent., 
and in 1011 38 per cent. The number of aiialphabets 
from 12 to 15 years old was reduced between 1901 and 
1911 from 37* 0 per cent, to 24*6 per cent. Analphabets 
are getting very rare in the Northern provinces, where 
education is excellent. In 1872 there were large stretches 
of the country where 80 per cent, (if the population could 
neither read nor wite. 
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Froiu tlio facts and figures given in tlie preceding pages 
it will be clear that the Italian people, working and saving 
with the greatest determination, have achieved remarkablo 
progress in every direction. ^\'orking and saving with 
heroic energy and self-denial, they have raised tlieir 
country very considerably. Nevejtlieless, Italy has 
remained poor and is unable to nourish her inhabit ants. 
The reason is that the Italian population increases at a 
quicker rate tlnin the national wealth. During the last 
fifty years of iJie Census Italy’s population has grown as 
follows : 

INjPCLATlON WITIIIX TtHC PiCKSBNT LIMITS OF ItAI,Y. 

year, 

1862 , . 2.5,000,000 S7*2 per squiut.' kilometre. 

1872 .. 26,801,154 - 03-5 „ ,, . 

1882 . . 28,450,628 90-3 „ 

1001 ., 32,175.253 - I! 3-3 „ 

JOII 34,671,377 120-0 „ 

The rapid increase of lh(*. national population lias 
forced the Italians, avIio formerly were a Iiorne staying 
p(M)pI(^, to (unigrate in oidei* to inakf^ a living. Italian 
emigration has begun only re(a;nlly, but it lias inen^ased 
at a rate which is positively terrifying to many jiatriotic 
Italians. According to the figures fnrnisln^d by tlio 
emigration aulhoi it ies, Italian emigrat ion has, since 
1S81, developed «is given in table on jj. 314. 

The increase of Italy's emigration is truly alarming 
In 1881 the bulk of the Italian emigrants went to Euro- 
pean and to the MediteiTanejin countries close at liaiid, 
such as Tunis. In 1913 the bulk of tlu^ Italian emigrants 
w^ent to Transoceanic countries. Between 1881 and 1913 
the number of Transoceanic emigrants increased from 
41,064 to the gigantic number of 550,566. The conse- 
quences of this enormous loss of ]>opulaiion aie revealed 
in the Censuses. Jimigration is particularly great from 
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tho poorest provinces of Italy, from the South. It is 
fairly great from the Central provinces, and comj)aratively 
small from tho Northern provinces, and especially from 
those which possess cheap and plentiful water-power 
and which arc situated in the bountiful Lombardo- 
Venetian Plain. While tlic population of Lombardia, 
Venertia, Liguria, Emilia, is increasing japidly cand while 
that in the Alarcho, Umbria, Calabria, is almost stagnant. 


Ft A MAX K M T< ; K A TU ) X . 



! To Evropeau j 



Ivimigmuis 

Year. 

1 amd i 

Xlcditvr lanviiir 

Traiin- 

oveauie. 

Tolal 

Returning 

from- 


(UnmlrU's', | 



()vers(‘0‘.s. 

1881 .. 

!l ^7('>S 

41,004 

135,832 

? 

1 SSH . . 

S4.!ir,2 

82,877 

107,820 


IK'jJ .. 

luu.onri 

lx7.r>7r> 


■? 

\Hm .. 

1 i:t23r> 

104,247 

307,182 

■i? 

imn .. 

2r)3,r»7l 

270,074 

533,215 

'? 

1 9(»G . . 

27«,OI2 

5 1 1 ,035 

787.!)77 

157,087 

1007 .. 

288,77‘l 

415,001 

704,075 

248,428 

I . . 

218,101 

238,573 1 

i 480.073 

300.834 

lima .. 

220,355 

300,282 I 

1 025,037 

134,210 

1910 . . 

248,090 

402,770 1 

1 051.475 

161,148 

lOM .. 

27 1 .005 

202,770 1 

533,844 

218,008 

J012 .. 

308,140 

403,306 

711,446 

182,000 

1013 .. 

313,032 

550,500 i 

i 

i 872,508 

j 

188,078 

til at of 

Iho Abnizzi, 

of C-ampania, apart from Naples, 

of the 

Basiliciila and 

of pai’ts 

of iSicily, 1 

las a<dually 


decreased. 


Of the Italian emigrants, tho vast majority, about 81 
l)er cent., are men, ajid the result is that at the Census 
of 1911 the persons of the female sex wore found to be 
far more numerous tlian those of the male sex in several 
provinces. In the Abriizzi and Molisi, for instance, 
there were 707,893 ft^males and only 002,813 males. 
In Cami>ania there were J,7l5,3a4 females and only 
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1,596,030 males. In Calabria there wore 750,015 females 
and only 652,040 males. Needless to say, the males who 
remain in the provinces from wliich emigration is particu- 
larly heavy consist very largely of old men and young 
boys. Italy losing by emigration tlio tlower of hei’ 
manljood. 

As the emigration problem is one of the most serious, 
if not the most serious, Italian problem, it is necessary 
to sttidy it a little more closely. Let us, then, iiiquiro 
which countries are most attractive^ to the Italian cmi- 
•grants. According to the Covcaiiment returns, Italian 
emigrants went in 1013 to the following (jountri(‘s: 

France* , . . . . , - . . . 83,4155 

To Switzoiiinul .. .. .. 

’o Austria-Jlniigary . , . . . . 30,033 

"oOiTinany.. ’ 81,047 

"o IJiiitod Slate's .. .. .. .. 376,770 

to Fanada . . . . . . . . . . 30,600 

o Arpanina .. .. .. .. I N, 500 

o Brazil 31,052 

To Australasia . . , . . . . . 1,082 

A detailed analysis of emigration f]a»m tl^c various 
Italian lu’ovinces shows that Uk^ men fiojn the Northern 
provinces go principally to Europ(', Fjance, Swit/eiiand, 
Austria-Hungary and fJermany, whicdi arc near to hand, 
while the emigrants from t he (,a‘ntral and espi <*i;dly from 
the Southern ]>rovinces go oversea, esj)e(a'aJlY to the 
United States, Canada, Argentina and Brazil 

It is highlj^ signilicanl that oi thr*. Italian emigrants 
about 81 per cent, are men and only about 19 per cent, 
are women. As a rule, the men emigrate.^ and leave their 
wives and children at home. The Italians arc intensely 
fond of their country and of their surroundings, and 
they abhor the idea of settling ]>ernKtiicnt Jy abroad. 
They emigrate only in thtj hope of saving enough money 
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to live in beaujtiful Italy. Herein lies the pathos of the 
great emigration movement, for naturally very many 
Italian emigrants are not able to return. Hence they 
remain abroad much against their will. Although the 
vast majority of Italian emigrants mean to leave their 
country only for a short spell, intending to come back 
as soon as possible, vast numbers have reanained abroad. 
They have r<3maiiicd abroad either because tliey have 
not suceceiled in accumulating enough money or because 
they discovered that tliey could make a better living 
abroa<l than in Italy. Naturally, many of the successful 
emigrants have sent for their families. Herein lies the 
reason tliat, alllK)ugh as a rule men only omigratt> in 
sitarcli of work, H) per cent, of the emigrants consist of 
women. 

Let us now sec where the bulk of Italy’s emigrants 
have settled. Let us study the natural current of the 
stream. According to earefuJl^'' drawn up CvStimates 
published by the Italian Emigration Commission, the 
Italians living outside of Ituly in 1010 were distributed 
as follows : 


III NorMa^rn and ICu'^ierii Kuropc 

i:i,285 

hi Wecitoin Eur<nn3 (France) 

444,6CU 

Jn (‘cntral Eiirojic (Germ any. 


Swi t zeiiaiid, Austria- IT uii^^ary ) 

4(>(}.0()0 

In SontluM U Kurf»|»e 

44,617 

- 000,562 

North Africa 

181,027 

Houtli xVfrica 

10,8it2 



N«»rth Aiuorica 

1,801,023 

Soutli America 

2,03«,!)r;2 

Contral Amcrirn . . 

4,481 

4,415,066 

Asia 

12,500 

Australasia 

7,709 

Totiil 

5,557,746 
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During a few decades 5,557,746 Italians have settled 
abroad, and the groat majority of these will pr(.)bal)ly 
not return. It wull be noticed that the current of Italian 
emigration goes with approximately ocpial strength to 
Southern and to Norllieri) countries. Tlie number of 
Italians who have settled in North America and in Europe 
is almost exactly as largo as that of the men who have 
settled in South America aiwl in North Africa, where 
the climate approximates that (.>f Ital 3 ^ It is thorefoje 
obvious that the principal aim of tlio emigrant Italian 
is to find good \voi*k at a good wage, and that he does 
jjot care very much whetliei* t he (•ountjy in \vhi(^h ho works 
resembles Italy or is coniparatively l)lealc and inliospitabJe. 

The fact that the vast majority of italiaji emigrants 
intend to leave Italy only for a sliort time, that they wish 
to rc'turu as soon as possible to the land of their birth 
and to their families, is apparent not rijily fjom tlie 
phenomenon that HI per cent, of tht‘ Italian cmigianls 
are men, but also from the (Jonsus whi(*h w^as taken oji 
June 10, 1911. The Census fornis <?ontaiiied questions 
relating to Italians who w'ere living al>road. One of 
these questions asked for information regarding emigrants 
wlio were expected to return to Italy < luring llie Census 
year. From tlui classificat ieji of iJie riplies received it 
appeals that l,l2I,Oi)3 Italian oniigiants were; expectiMl 
to return to Italy in 1911, aee.»>i‘ding to the inforniation 
supplied by their families. The impos.sibility of the return 
of 1,124,003 emigrants is obvious from the fact that, ac- 
cording to a table previously given, only about 200, (MiO 
emigrants return on an average every year from countries 
overseas. Of these 1,124,003 emigrants whose return 
w'^as expected by their families during the second half 
of 1911, no fewer than 725,644 were reported to bo in 
extra-European countries. 

Within a very few years many American States have 
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been tiwaniped by a sudden inrush of Italians. In 
South America, where in 1910 there were 2,038,952 
Italians, the Italian emigrants occupy proportionately 
a most importajit position. However, in the United 
States also the pr«)portion of Italians is exceedingly 
great. According to the AiiK.u'ican Census of 1910, there 
were in the United States 1,343,070 ItaliaiLs. The sigiii- 
ficaiAce of that number may be seen fro the fact that 
there were at the same time only s70,455 English-born 
people in the United States, while England, Scotland 
and Wales (jombined aceornited for 1,221.2S3 people in 
tJiat country. As tl)c population of Italy is approxi- 
mately eipiaJ to that of England alone, the proportion 
of Italian peo}»le in ihe t'nited States is 50 j)ej’ cent, 
greater tliaii tl\at of the English people living in that 
couatiy. Ill Niuv York alone there were at the time of 
the Census 310,770 Italians, a larger numlier than Ihe 
population of Pale rmo. 

An analysis of Italy's c;c(>iiomi(*. position shows cloaxly 
that the poverty of tJic Italian people is due, not to their 
ignorance and laziness, as is frequently asserted by the 
ill-informed and the superficial, but to the great density 
of Italy's poimlation, to its rapid increase, and especially 
to the ext raordinaiy inadequacy of the natural resources, 
wliich impedes the development of Italy's agriculture, 
fishing, manufacturing industries and trade. Close study 
of economic Italy shows clearly that the Italians arc 
earnest, intelligent and most industrious workers, who 
by unremitting toil and siiperhiimaii frugality and thrift 
luivc vastly improved their position, and w^ho deserve 
general sympathy and sup])ort in their heroic struggle 
with adversity. 

The full measure of Italy’s difficulties is revealed by 
the statistics of her foreign trade, which give the follow- 
ing picture : 
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Tf’ai*. 

Ttalf/ti Jm ports. 

1 

Italif'fi K.>'porh>. 1 

/i'xfi'ss of Imports 
orcr li’xporfs. 

1 895 , . 

Liir. 

1,187,000,000 

JAir. 

1,038,000,000 

Idro. 

1 U1.000,(i(M) 

1900 .. 

T,700,<i00,000 

1,338.000,000 1 

:i«2,ooa,ooo 

1905 .. 

2,010,000,000 

1,705,000.000 ! 

:!l i.0(«).(i(K> 

1910 . , 

3,240,000,000 ; 

2,080,000,000 f 

1, 

1911 .. 

3,389,000.000 

! 2,204,000,000 1 

l.l8r>.0(Ht,00(> 

1912 . . 

3,702,000,000 

2.397,000,000 ! 

l,:5(»5.0«0,('(tO 

1913 .. 

3,646,000,000 

i 2,512, 0t)0, 000 1 

l.l»4,000,0t)i> 

Italy', 

^ hireigii trade 

has two gr(‘al. 

characteristics 


111 fho first |>lae(\ it; is quickly cxpancling. In the scccuul 
pliice, it, shows a considerablo excess of imports over 
♦ ■xports, aiul tliis iitifavountble balance is coiit iiunilly 
.uul very rapirlly iiUTeasing. Owing to th(‘. insulHeieucy 
of its auriciiltural soil and its mineral jesoiirces, 

Italy is ('leperulciit upon foreign eountrit^S;, not only for 
many raav materials, but also for a great rit'al of her food, 
especially wheat. Italy’s economic ])o.sition may brii'Hy 
be summed uj) as follows: She Iniy^s from abroad vast 
qiiantitios of indispensable food and of equally indisjieMS- 
able raw materials, such as coal, c(>ltfai, wool, iron, 
cop{>er, etc., and she pays for tlu'se only in jiart with her 
exports, which cojisi.^t very laj’gi ly of luxuries. There- 
remains a vcjy considerable adverse bakujce to bf‘ settled, 
and she {lays for the great a-nd const a nil v growing i'xetjss 
of her imports, not, as does the United Kingdom, with 
the earnings of her shipping and tlie income derived from 
her foreign investments, both of which arc^ insignilicant, 
but with the labour of her emigrants. As she cannot 
export a sulficioney of goods, she, is comjielled to export 
men in order to he al>le to jiay for Jier imfiorts and to 
live. That is a vvastefid and a very painfid proceiKling, 
which is bourifl to d(?hilita.to tlio nation. 

As Italy imports necessities and exports chiefly luxuries, 
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she finds herself in an mifortunate and a very dangerous 
position. An analysis of Italy’s exports shows that these 
consist principally of the following goods according to the 
order of their importance : silk and silk manufactures, cotton 
manufactures (largely luxuries), w^irie, dried figs, grapes, 
almonds, etc., cheese, olive oil, oranges, lemons, melons, 
tomatoes, etc., eggs, w'orked marble and alabaster, 
various manufactured luxuries, such as artistic furniture, 
glassware, lace, motor-cars, etc. 

.For decades the nations of the wojid will have to save 
in order to pay for the \V^ar, and will have to restrict the 
pui(^hase of luxuries, and espeiaally of foreign luxuries. 
Taxation will rc niaiii very high, and imported luxuries 
will naturally bo singled out for j)articuiarly heavy 
taxation. Hen<a> Italy's exports of silks, wines, oranges, 
figs, almonds, olive oil, artistic furtiiture, etc., will prob- 
ably be ci'ippled. Unfortunately, Italians cannot 
turn fia)iu tlie production of luxuries to that of necessities. 
Wheat, bians, potatoes, etc., cannot bo grown on the 
sweltering mountain tejTaccs where vinos, oj‘angivtrees, 
etc., flourish, nor can the Italian iiulustrics easily change 
frojn tile i»roductioii of aj‘tistic manufactures, W'hich 
recjuiro the maxiiuuni of labour and the minimum of coal 
and of raw matetials, to that of necessaries whitdi require 
the minimum of labour and ( lie maximum of raw materia]. 

One of the most im|)ortant Italian resoiiix^es con.sistcd 
in tlie sti-eam of wealthy foreign visitors who before the 
War left every year hundreds of millions of lire in the 
country. Among tlicse visitors the Germans w-ere by 
far the most mimerous. Owing to the necessity of thrift, 
people will for years abstain from travelling abroad. 
They will take holidays in their own country. The Ger- 
mans and Austrians will no doubt shun Italy. 

The economic position of I laly \vas serious enough before 
the War; it may become still more serious after its con- 
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elusion. Italy's imports will presumably be vastly 
increased in price, for food and i\aw materials will remain 
dear for many years. At the same time her exports 
will probably be vastly reduced, for the world will for 
many years not be able to afford purclavsing foreign 
luxuries. Consequently Italy’s unfavoui ahle trade balance 
which was serious enough before the War, may incre.ase 
at a startling, an unprecedented and almost an unbeliev- 
able rate. It follows tliat Italy will bo abh' to ])ay for 
the necessaries which she has to import only by means 
of a vastly increased ex])oit of her citizens to foreign 
States, unless she (d)tains substantial relief from some 
quarter or the other. Emigration from Italy, which was 
colossal before the War, and which beat all international 
records, may after the Peace assume gigantic and truly 
calamitous proportions. 

In 1914 and 1915 many Italian statesmen, politicians 
and writers were averse from Italy taking part in the War 
because they re^cogiiised that, though exceedingly rich 
in genius, in energy and in men, she is c'xceedingly poor 
in natural I'esources of every kind by the exploitation 
of W'hich men liv<>. They recogniscal that the savings 
which the j)eoplo Iiad accumulated during decades by 
their exertions and by a siqierliuman economy w^oidd 
quickly ho dissijjated, that tlic mdicuiaJ working capital 
would disaj)])oar, that the War might yield the* |)(»ssessiou 
of the Trent ino and of Trieste, biit might nevertheless 
bo ruinous to the countiy. llm’cin lay the reason that 
mcanj" Italian j)atriots oonsideii'd if a grave mistake for 
Italy to abandon her neutrality, Thr^ir views are per- 
fectly understandable. 

Every Italian knows, of course, that the Italian people 
are kept in i)Ovcrty and that they are forced against their 
will to emigrate in large numbers because the country 
lacks land for the pursuit of agriculture, and lacks the 
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raw materials necessary for the energetic development 
of the maiuiftictiiritig industriiw, espe«nally coal and iron. 
The haunting thought and desire of all Italians has 
naturally been how to provide lantl and raw mateiial, 
and particularly land, foi' the people. Hence many 
Italian pali iots hoped to obtain by tiie War not only the 
liber.ation of the pnlif.ieally <'nslaved Italians in Anstria- 
Htingary, which is a ]>ui’ely id<'al aim, but (hey hofied 
that tlie W'ar would at the same time bring economic 
freedom 1o the Italians in Italy, and enable them to make 
a living under the Italian flag. Therefta’o tlu^y desired 
that the War should yield to the Italian people the elbow- 
room and the natural resources which they urgently 
need, and as the (Irecik and Herbiaii tej'ritories are ncar(*t 
at hand, they turned their eyes not unnaturally towards 
them, aUhottgh ilusy dematuled the liberation of the 
Italians in Austria in (he name of the principle of nation- 
alities and of juslieo. 

ff we consider matters dispassionati-ly, it appears that 
the victory of the Alli('s may grant ample eompensatiou 
to all the great nations leagued against (rermany, Italy 
alone excepted. Russia, if she can still he eallcd an 
Ally, the United States, the British Em()ire and the United 
Kingdom dispose of such gigantic latent resources of 
every Jiind that their development may pa 3 % and may 
more lhan pa^', for the War within a fenv decades. The 
acquisition of Alsace-Lorraine w'ill give to France huge 
deposits of potash and of mineral oil, ami by tar the largest 
iron deposits in Euro[)c. The exploitation of tliose may 
cover France’s War expenditure and more. If Germany 
should be made to pay adequate inderanit ies for l lio tUimage 
done by her armies, tlie smaller nations, which have 
suffered most, would naturally Iiavc the first call upon 
them. Italy, on the other hand, who has shown the 
gre'atest gallantry in throwing lier swmrd into the scales 
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when tfio outlook was exceedingly threatening, might 
suffer great 13% for the economic value of tlio Trentino and 
of Trieste is only small. 

The tables given in tliesc pages show that llic Italians 
who emigrate, do not discriiiiinate mneli between one 
country and the other, that the\'^ do not go in tlie groat est 
numbers to lands near 1)3^ or to countries w Iicre th(‘ climate 
resembles that ol ltal3\. but they go to any eonnli y where 
work and wages are plentiful. 'I'housands of Italians 
go every' 3^oar as far as the United Statics, Brazil and 
Ai'gentina mcrel3^ in order to gather in the harvest and 
then retuin to their native laml. 

Many Italian patriots, seduced by the political and 
military advantages of propimiii i ty, have advocated 
that Italy should endeavour to acquire territories iuhabiled 
b}' Gn‘oks and Si'ihians, ami that she sliouJd found 
colonies in North Africa, Asia Minor, etc. Their wishes 
have, of course, boon supported enthusaasliealh^ by Ger- 
mans desirous of making mischief and by pro Germans 
working in Ital3^ I believe tha t I hose Ita lians who see their 
ideal in a Groater Itah'^ situa.te<l about the Mediterranean 
Sea are pursuing a mirage. If Italy were given the whole 
of the Bcalkan Peninsula, all North Africa and all Asia 
Minor, her economic position mights Ix^ no better Ilian 
it is at present. The political ambitions of her idealists 
might perhaps bo satisfied, but flie count ry would still 
lack the two most essential things— laml ffir her agricul- 
turists and raAV materials for lier industiies. Therefore 
her citizens would still migrate by the million to tiic two 
Americas and to those European countries vviH-jc work 
is plentifid and w^ages are good, while the Mi'ditcTranean 
lands would make large claims upon the Italian bureau- 
cracy and army and upon the tax-payers. The.y might 
prove a liability, not an asset. It is worth noting that 
in 1910 the number of Italians in North Africa was 
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as follows, according to the Italian Emigration Com- 
mission : 


In Tunia 
Tn 

In Kgyi>t 
In I’^iitroa 


I'otal . . 


100,000 

45,374 

34,926 

2,800 


. . 183,100 


In the same year there were in Aineric^a 4,445,(05<i Italians, 
and in extra^Italian Europe 900,502 Italians, After 
all, emigrants are attracted, not I)y ideal motives, Imt by 
the possibility of making a good living. 

Italy requires elbow-room and raw materials. She 
requires the latter most urgently in the diflieult period 
after the War. Her need of raw' materials and of clieaj) 
oversea transport may comparatively easily be satisfied 
l)y arrangements with the Allies, wdio should f\irnish 
Italy for a numl)er of years wdtli coal, raw materials, 
etc., not on comp(4itive, but on preferential terms. 
I'hey^ sliould provide her, besides, with (rlu‘ap capital 
for the development of the country and especially of 
eleclrie power. However, more than this might, and I 
think sliould, be done for her. Her gallantry deserves 
an adequate and a full reward, and deeds are more valuable 
than the most graceful expression of gratitude. Hitherto 
territorial possessions have been tlic pri/.e of successful 
vioksice. We have l>een told that the present War 
will close the age of conquest and open the era of justice. 
We have been told that the pr(*sent \\"ar is being fought 
largely in order to demonstrate to Germany, and to other 
nations which may feel inclined to follow her example, 
that violence does not pay, but leads inevitably to 
punishment. If it is right that the vile actions of a nation 
shoidd be visited w^ith punishment at the hands of the 
other nations, it should logically follow that the good 
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actions of a nation should be suitably recompensed, 
that virtue should no longer be its own reward. 1 would 
therefore suggest, and I would emphatically state that 
I am alone responsible for the suggestion, wliich has not 
been inspired or advised by anyone, tliat at the end of 
the War Italy's Allies should richly endow that country 
for her bravery, her gallantry and her sufferings, and 
should guarantee her future greatness Iiy endowing her 
out of their superabundance with the territories which 
she needs, with a. colonial empire. 'I'he ideal in my 
mind is that after the conclusion of the AV^ar the Allied 
diplomats should settle with Italy and hand over to he*^ 
as a free gift, not territories of little value which can 
easily be spared and which they might wisli to ;;et rid of, 
but that. Italy shoidfl be given tliose territories which 
she most desires and which at the same tiine can be ceded 
to her. The United States and tlie British Empire can 
richly endow Italy with territories which will furnish 
that country with raw materials of every kind and with 
agricultural lands upon which in the course of years a 
Greater Italy may arise. 

Millions of Italians live abroad and further milJioiiB 
may follow them. The great current of Italian emigrants 
could scarcely be directed to North Africa, sii])[)OHing 
that all Nortl) Africa belonged to Italy, because tluj 
countrj^ lacks tiic necessary resources. Besides, there 
is a very Large native ]K)])ulatiori already in pos.session. 
If Italy should receive from thcj Allii^s rich and empty 
territories she may be abh^ not r)nly to direct the .stream 
of her future emigrants to her new ])ossessioris, but her 
sons domiciled in the? two Amcricais and clsinvhere may 
in course of time go to It aly's ]»ossessious, wIutc^ they can 
live among men of their own race and whei e llu j c* are no 
difficulties with a large native population. 

There is, unfortunately, a considerai>lc amount of 

22 
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prejudice against Italian labour. British colonials and 
American labour leaders may object to the creation of 
Italian colonies in their neighbourhood. A great deal 
of I he prejudice against Italian labour is due to ignorance. 
Many working-men believe that the Italians are a nation 
of shirkers; that Italians wlio leave their own country 
are mostly wjiiters, organ- grindcas, haii’drcsseis, ice- 
ci’caiu vendors, etc. ; that they shun honest labour. 
Alen who employ thc.se arguments should be told that 
Italians have done the hardest and most exhaustive 
work every whoe; that they have constructed innu- 
merable tunnels, railway cuttings, canals, etc.; that they 
have been the pioneers of civilisation on all continents. 
It is true Hull Hie Itiiliaiis fj t'queiilJy work for loss money 
tliau do Hie native workers, but tiiey do this, not from a 
desire to underbid native labour, but from ignorance of 
the kinguagc and of Hi<) customs of the land where they 
woi'k. Foreign contractors have h^iiud it to their advan- 
tage to arrange witli Italian agents, with jHidrones, for 
the ^upjily of Italian labour below current rates. In 
most cases, not the ilalian workmen, but the native 
contractors are to blame for the ]ou7iess of the wages 
paid to the Jtaliaii workers. 

The grant of a colonial empire to Italy w^ould vastly 
benefit the Italian people and would bind them with 
bonds of aJTecHoji to Hie Allies for d(‘cades and perhaps 
for all time. At the same time, the British and American 
colonists would no doubt also be greatly benefited by close 
contact with the Italian people. They can learn a great 
deal from the Italian workers of every class. Many 
industi ies at pj csent monopolised Viy them ill be Icar^ned 
by Englishmen and Americans. Wine may replace 
spirits and beer as a national drink in the countries near 
which they have settled. After all, it must not be for- 
gotten that the Italians were not so very long ago the 
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foremost nation in the world, and that they temporarily 
declined when, in the middle of the sixteenth (ientury, 
they fell under the domination, first of the Spanish and 
then of the Atistrian llahsbiugs, who 0])prcsscd and 
ruined the country. 

Intellectually ami artist ically the Italians were fore- 
most in the wojld until they fell under Habshurg rule. 
Columbus and Toscanelli, wlio inspired him; the Cabots, 
who are often believed to l)e Englishmen; Amerigo 
Vespucci and Marer> Polo, weie Italians, and so were 
Carpini, who explored Turkestan in 1245-1247, and 
Niecolo de’ Ctmti, who first explored India. The Capo 
Verde Islands and tlie tSeiiegal and Cambia. were not 
di.scovered Ijy Portuguese! (.'xploiers in the time of Henry 
the Navigator, as is widely believed, but by an Italian, 
Cada Mosto, who conducted a Portuguese expedition 
exactly as Columbus comhK^ted a Spauish -expedition, 
Italy has furnished the world witli some of the gieatest 
scientists, such as Thomas of Aquino, Cioi-dano Bruno, 
Leonardo da Vinci, Politian, Pico tlelia Mij andoJa-, Lorenzo 
Valla, Torricelli, etc. Modern eleetjicity owes a great 
deal to the gieat Italians, from V'olta and Calvani to 
Marconi, Among th<! greatest of the world’s relonners 
were men like Arnaudo da Brescia, Marsiglio (.f I'adua, 
Cola di Rienzo aJid tSavonarola who inspired Jjutlier and 
tbo groat political r<'fonners. Italian thinkers have 
mightily advanced philosophy, astronomy, Ihe matlic- 
matical sciences, geogiapliy, munieipal and international 
law, political economy, et(!. Modern art is a gift of the 
‘ Italians. Italy has given ns Dante, I’etrarca, Boccaccio, 
Ariosto, Tasso, Cimabue, Giotto, Michel Angelo, L(!onardo 
da Vinci, Raphael, Donatello, Correggio, Botticelli, 
Braraantc and innumerable other rnasters. She is the 
mother of modern music. ’I'lic scientists, thinkers and 
ai-tists of modern Italy ai’i; worthy sons of their great 
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ancestors. Prosperity, Science and Art are apt to go 
hand in" hand. V During the Cinquecento the Italians were 
foremost not only in all the sciences and all the arts, but 
in all the industries and in commerce as well. The great 
Italian towns were the wealthiest towns in the world. 
The creatioji of a (greater Italy, as outlined in these 
pages, may ]>ring about another awakcjiing of Italian 
genius, anotlier Cinquecento. If the ideas expressed in 
these pages should recommend themselves to the friends 
of Italy in England, France and the United States, the 
societies friendlj’^ to Italy domiciled in the three countries 
should take up tlie programme sketched in this chapter 
and urge its realisation ui)on the various Governments. 
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CAN CrKlllVfANY PAY AN INDEMNITY f ITF.H NA'I IJRAL 

WEALTir* 

Befokk tlio outbreak of the present War most English- 
men looked at German economic conditions through 
strongly coloured partj^-polilical spectacles. Tariff Re- 
formers loudly asserted’ that (ha inany was enormously 
wealthy owing to her tariff, while Fri^e Traders equally 
stoutly maintained that G(Tinany wns wr(‘t(*hedly poor. 
In the summer r)f 1914, at a mo?ne/it when tlie pre-war 
tension was greatest, a very distingnish( d Free IVader 
assured mo that peace would* ecita inly be maintained, 
that (4ormany'\s financial position was vny unfavourable, 
that she suffered from cdirouic deficits, that hei* last Joan 
had beem a failure, that she could not afford to go to war. 
AV^hen I expressed doubt at the eorrectiu ss of his views, 
he replied with iiulignatioii : "'Of course, you are a 1’ariff 
Reformer !'’ 

Pour years of war, during which Germany has financed 
her impecunious allies and has si)cnt untold millions 
among the neutral States, have proved even to the blindest 
that Germany, who was lamentably poor a few decades 
ago, who, in 1870, after her Airst’ victories over^ France^ 
raised with difficulty a loan of a few million pounds at 
10 per cent., only half of which was subscribed for, has 
suddenly become exceedingly wealthy. British party 
strife and jiarty political prejudice' havo shrunk into the 

* From The Fovinitjhtly Feview. Juno, 1918. 
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background. Hence the moment seems favourable for 
making a brief and impartial inquiry into the nature and 
causes of the wealth of Germany. Such an investigation 
seems particularly timely, because it is frequently, but 
rather rashly, asserted, and very widely believed, that 
Germany will be ruined if she should lose the War, that 
no indemnity, and certainly no adequate indemnity, can 
be exiiected from her even if the Allies should gain a 
complete victory. 

In a democracy such as Great Britain people arc un- 
fortunately apt to subordinate facts to their jiarty- 
political or their personal views and aspirations. While 
convinced Tariff Reformers ascribe Germany’s vast 
prosperity chiefly, if not exclusively, to Protection, 
enthusiastic Free Traders, who at last have reluctantly 
begun to admit (Germany’s w'ealih, ascribe it to the better 
education of the German people and to their industry 
and frugality. Opponents of amateur government believe 
that Germany’s economic progress is due to government 
by experts, tSocialists assert (hat tState Socialism has 
cm-iclied the country, while many advocates of inland 
transport reform see in Germany’s excellent railways and 
canals the principal factor of her Avonderful industrial 
dcvclojjnient. 

As a rule, great economic phenomena are due, not to a 
single cause, but to a number of causes. Expert govern- 
ment, an able, well-orgaidsed and conscientious adminis- 
' tration, good railw'ays and canals, a fiscal policy designed, 
not for vote-catching purposes, but for purely economic 
ends, and a good education, have all ijowerfully con- 
tributed in making Germanj’ efficient and prosperous. 
However, wealth depends not merely on the exertions of 
men. Wealth is created by the exploitation of the 
resources of Nature by men. An industrious, ambitious, 
well-trained, w'ell-governcd and w'cll-directed nation 
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cannot hope to accumulate great -wealth unless it iDosscsses 
great natural resources. Greenland would remain poor 
even if all the Eskimos were Carnegies and Edisons. 

It is frequently asserted by those u ho are insufficiently 
acquainted with German affairs, and l)y tlu)se ^iio wish 
to ascribe Germany’s phenomenal (*conomic success to 
some single cause, that Germany is luiturallj" an ex- 
ceedingly ijoor country; that she owes her vast wealth 
almost exclusively to the exertions of her people and to 
the ability of her rulers. In reality Gorniajiy is endowed 
with very great and exceedingly valuable natural re- 
sources. Among these tlu^ following are particularly 
important. Germany poss(*ssos — 

(1) By far the greatest mineral resources in Eviropo, 
especially coal, potash and iron ore ; 

(2) A geographical configuration most favourable to 
the development of agriculture and industry; 

(3) An unrivalled system of natural waterways whicli 
opens up the country in all direct ions; 

(4) An invaluable strategical position in the centre of 
the Continent, which is as helx>ful for commorciai con- 
quest as for military aggression. 

As the study of Germany’s natinal resources has 
hitherto been much neglected by those who luivtj dealt 
with German affairs, and esjK^cially by the Munu^rous 
writers who have ascribed Germany’s succavss either to 
the qualities of the people and of their rulers or to her 
economic policy in the wider or the narr(>w(‘r sense, I 
intend to deal in these pages with GoTmanj’s natural 
resources in the first j)]ace. 

The great charactej’istic of modern industrial produc- 
tion is that it is carried on liy labour-saving maclimeryj 
whereby the productivity of a single worker can be in- 
creavsed a hundredfold and a thousandfold. A skilled 
smith can as easily use a huiidrtd-lon steam* hammer as 
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a light sledge-hammer. A skilled weaver can as easily 
attend to twenty automatic power-looms which work 
with incredible rapidity as to a single sluggish hand-loom. 
Modem indiistvj^ is based on the most lavish use of power 
for driving machinery. Machines arc dri%xm cither by 
steam or by eleotrieity. Eleclri<*. power can be generated 
either from coal or from waterfalls. As there are com- 
paratively few waterfalls in Germany, except in the 
extreme »Son<]), coal furnishes, and will contlmio to 
furnish, Germany, and most other European States as 
well, will) t hc‘ prime motive force, which, of coiuse, may 
be (am verted into elect lic j)ower. Not only tluj bulk of 
the industrial machiiK'ry, })nt tlie bulk of the machinery 
uschI in mines and on railways, sleamsliips, etc., d(‘p('nds 
aj)on coal or upon <ioal g(‘n(M‘af(‘d eleciiicity. It is there- 
fore clear that coal is the dominating and the determining 
factor \u t)U)dern ifidiisiiy and in inod(‘rr< comineree and 
transport. All tliree recjuire gigantic (juantities of (‘oaJ. 

Gminany lias by far t la^ great est ston^ of coal in Europe. 
Hei* relative' fiositioii as an owner of coal may be seem 
from the following features, whiidi are taken from the 
valiiablo Report, “Coal Rrsources of the World/’ which 
was placed be.'fore' tlie International (h'ological O.mgiess 
at Ottawa in 101 11: 

('OAL REsorncFS of Europe. 

Tons, 

42 :^ 356 , 000,000 , 

189 , 535 , 000,000 

60 , 106 , 000,000 

59 . 269 . 000 . 000 

17 . 583 . 000 . 000 

1 1.000. 000.000 

8 , 768 , 000,000 

8 . 750 . 000 . 000 

4 . 402 . 000 . 000 

906 . 000 . 000 
24 :^ 000,000 

184 . 000 . 000 

. . 784 , 192 , 000,000 


(h>rmany 

(jicat Brihiin and Irckaiid 
Russia 

Austria- Hungary . . 

France 

Belgium 

JSpain 

Spitzbergoii . 

Holland 

Balkan Staler. 

Italy 

i^weden, Doiunark ami Pertiignl. 


Total .. 
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It will bo noticed that, within her froutiorsi of 1914, 
Germany possesses more than one-half of the coal of all 
Europe; that she has more than twice as much coal as 
the U)\ited Kingdom, more than three times as much c<3al 
as European Russia, more tlian twontj^^-foiir times as 
much coal as France; that she has more? than twice as 
much coal as all ilio other States of the Kiirojiean Con- 
tineait combine<l. Gerniany is supreme in Europe in the 
most important of all minerals. Jt neerl scarcely l)e 
explained that supremaey in coni, in power, is a tro- 
mendous advantage to a. modern indnstiial and coui- 
mercial State. 

Germany’s (!oal is an aKset of truly gigantic value. At 
the very low average j)riee of 10s. pin* ton at the pit’s 
mouth — a price whicli is hound t*) incrensi^ greatly in 
course (.»f time --her store of coal alone r<*presen1s a 
capital of £211 ,t)78,O0(J,000, a sum wliich is thirty times 
as large as England's estiinaled War expen<litmo up to 
March 31st, 1919, and about foinlfcn times ns large as 
the National Wealth of the Uuit(‘d Kingdom was supposed 
to be in 1913. In view of her colossal wtallh in coal it 
is, of course, ridundous to say, as manj' ))eople do, that 
Germany is naturally a very poor country, and that she? 
cannot pay a heavy indemnity in easf? sin* should be 
defeated. 

The value of coal depends upon its ({ualily and upon 
the^sition and the greater or lesser exploit al)il it y c.)f the? 
coalfields. Let us, therefore*, study Geriujiny’s Avealth 
in coal a little moi*e closely. 

Germany is particularly rich in bituininous coal, which 
yields an abundance ot by-products sucdi as gas, tar, 
pitch, oil, ammonia, oxplosiv<*s, dyes, drugs, tdc., wliieh 
in the aggregate are far more valuable than llie coal from 
which they are obtaiiu?d. Germany’s coal mefisures are 
on the whole easily exploitable, 11 (t me»st impoitant 
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coalfields are thi'ee : The Rhenish- Westphalian coalfield, 
situated on tlie River Ruhr about the town of Dortmund; 
the great Silesian coalfield, in the south-eastern corner of 
Silesia, close to the Austrian and Russian borders; the 
Saar coalfield, about the town of Saarbriicken, close to 
the frontier of Lorraine. An autlioritativc description 
of the principal German coalfields and a reliable estimate 
of Germany’s wealth in coal were furnished to the Inter- 
national Geological Congress at Ottawa by leading 
German experts and were reprinted in the Report men- 
tioned. I have extracted from that document the most 
important passages. The estimate of Germany's coal 
resources was drawn up with the greatest caution, and 
it erred, apparently very considerably, on the side of 
moderation, as coal estimates frequently do. The 
Report of the German ex}>er(s stated: 

According to general expert opinion, coal-mining is 
for decades not practicable in Germany at a greater depth 
than 1,500 metres. . . . The figures given in the follow- 
ing relate only to the qvuntities of coal ivhich are actually 
exploitable under present conditions. Therefore, layers 
which measure less than 30 centimetres (12 inches) have 
been excluded. It should also be pointed out that the. 
store of lignite ^possessed by Oennany is considerably larger 
than indicated bj^ the figures given. ... 

The relative importance of the Westphalian coalfield 
increases constantly the lower one goes. Down to the 
thousand-metre depth it contains only about one-third 
(30 to 32 per cent.) of Germany’s coal. Between 1*500 
metres and 2,000 metres it contains more than two-tliirds, 
exactly 70' per cent., of Germany’s coal. Altogether, 
down to a depth of 2,000 metres it contains a little more 
than one- half (from 50 to 52 per cent^) of Germany’s 
coal. 

While the relative importance of the Westphalian 
coalfield increases at deptli, that of the Silesian coalfield 
diminishes the lower one goes. Dowti to 1,000 metres 
it contains about 60 per cent, of Germany’s coal, but 
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down to 2,000 metres it contains only from 39-6 per cent, 
to 40 per cent, of the nation’s fuel. . . . 

The coalfield third in importance is that on the River 
Saar. Down to the depth of 1,000 metres it contains 
7*87 per cent., and down to 2,000 metres 5-7 per cent., 
of Germany’s coal. 

The Report sums up Germany’s coal resource's as 
follows, according to the depth at which the mineral 
is found: 

Down to 1,200 motrea . . 194,537,000,000 tons =47*45 per cent. 
Prom 1,200 to 1,500 mctro,s 77,447,000,000 tons = 18-89 

Total .. .. 271,984,000,000 tons = 06-34 „ 

Prom 1,500 to 2,000 metros 137,982,000,000 tons "-33-06 „ 

Grand Total 409,960,000,000 tons =- 100-00 „ 

liignito . . . . 13,390,000,000 tons 

Total coal and lignite . . 423,356,000,000 tons 

The Rhenish- Westphalian coalfield i.s particularly 
interesting for two reasons: Firstly, becau.se it is the 
largest, the most intensively exploited, and therefore 
the most important, German coalfield; secondly, because 
it is situated within easy reach of Fiance and Belgium. 
The relative importance of the Rhenish-Westphalian 
coalfield as an active coal-producer may be seen from the 
following figures: 

German Coai, Production in 1910, 

Tatis. 

In the Ehonish-Wcstphalian district 89,318,949 
In the (South Silesian district . . 34,229,360 

In the Saar district .. .. .. 13,638,881 

In all other districts .. .. .. 13,885,026 

Total 151,07.1,116 

It will be noticed that in 1910 the Rhenish-Westphalian 
coalfield furnished 60 per cent, of Germany’s coal output. 
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In addition, it provided 90 per cent, of Germany's coke 
(which is largely used for iron-smelting), 75 per cent, 
of Germany’s co?il-tar, 75 per cent, of Germany’s benzol, 
and 85 per cent, of Germany’s sulphate of ammonia, 
which is exceedingly valnabje as a fertiliser and for 
chemical ])iirposes. 

The R heni.sh-W(‘st|)haluin coalfield has forty-six coal 
scams jnoro than J2 iiKjht'S thick and which in the aggre- 
gate are 57 metres thi(^k. AI1(»gelhoi* the field contains 
ninety- two seams, which in the aggregate aic 70*0 inetn^vS 
thick. 

The Rhenish •West phalian e<.)alfield is situated in and 
ahont the valley of the River Ruhr and li('S at «a right 
angle to the Rhine. The coal slopes in a north-westerly 
direction to a consiclerablo distance. ( -oal occurs not 
only up to the ( Jennan-l)ut(di front ier, but even beyond 
it, and is l)eing mined in Holland. The coalfield may be 
divided into three zones: a zom» in the south, whore 
pits have been sunk iido the coal; a zone farther north, 
which has hern explored hy means of bore holes; and a 
third zone still fartJier jiorth, up to the Dutcli frontier, 
which has not yet been fully explored. 

The fact that the Report of tlie German experts prob- 
ably seriously understates the quaiitity of coal available 
may be seen from tlie following statement of theirs: 

The result c:>f the calculat ions of coal available has beep 
made on a (conservative basis. For loss of coal in ininiTig 
27 per cent, of the coal actually available has been 
deducted. 

The Rc*])ort continues: 

Wc have in the Rheiiish-Westphalian pit zone, which 
extends to 1,532 scpiare kilometres, down to a depth of 
l,5ti0 metres, 3l,0(M»,(K)0,ooo tons of coal, and down to 
2,000 metre»s, 37,500,000,000 tons. In the bore hole 
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zone of 1,728 square kilometres we have 26,900,000,000 
tons of coal to a depth of 1,500 metres, and 44,700,000,000 
tons to a doptli of 2,000 metres. Within the unopened 
zone of 2,910 square kilometres there are 17,600,000,000 
tons down to 1,500 metres, and 61,600,000,000 tons 
down to 2,000 metres. 

At the present rate of exploitation, which comes to 
be 100,000,000 tons ])er aniiuni, the store of coal absolutely 
worth extracting situated within the j)it zone would 
sullico for 319 ycais down to the d(q)th of l,r>0() metres, 
and for 375 years down to 2.000 metjes. The (^oal 
absfdutcly worth extracting within the boro-hole zone 
would suHice for an additional 269 jears down to 1,5(»0 
metres, and for 447 years down to 2,000 metres. The 
worlcabje (‘oal within tlie unopened zone wonltl suffice 
for a furtticr 176 years down to 1,500 metrc*s, and for 
616 years down to 2,000 metres. In all tiuee zones 
combined, which together extend to 6, 1 70 square Idle 
metres, there are, down to the <lepth of !,5U() mettos, 
76,400,000,000 tons of coal absolutely worlii extracting, 
which, at tlie present rate of exploitation, woultl suffice 
for 764 years, while tlie coal absolutely worth obtaining 
down to 2,000 metres would amount to 143,800,000,000 
tons, and would suffice for 1,438 years. 

The estimate given leaves out of account seams measur- 
ing less than 12 inches acaoss. If these w^eio included, 
the coal w^ould suffice for 2,136 ymj-s at the present rate 
of ex])loila-tiojL According to tin; Iteport quot(*d, the 
quaiitity of coal contained in tJit‘ Khenish VVcstphalian 
classified as follows: 

Acrn.\L UiosKkVKs. 

Scams more tiuw 12 J urhes (hi.vh\ All Smms. 

Tons, Tons. 

Up to 1,000 uielrcs . , . . 22,708,000,000 32,336.900,000 

1 ,000- 1 ,200 met res . . . . 5,306,000,000 7. 1 45,900,000 

1,200 1,500 mein': 5,808,000,000 S.9(i3,00(>,000 

1,500-2,000 mctri '. . . , . 5,628,000,000 8,800, 000, t)00 

, . 30,450,000,000 56,344,000,000 


Total , . 
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Probable Reserves. 


Seams more than 12 Inches thkk. 

All Seams. 

Up to 1,000 metres 
1,000-1,200 metres 
1,200-1,500 melreK 
1,500- 2,000 metres 

Tana. 

. . 7,708.000,000 

. . 8.745,000.000 

, . 10,455,000,000 
.. 17,788,000,000 

Tons. 

12.766.000. 000 

13.322.000. 000 

16.943.000. 000 

26.701.000. 000 

Totiil . . 

. . 44,696,000,000 

08,722,000,000 

' 

PossiBX-E Reserves, 


1,200-1,500 metres . 
1,500-2,000 metres . 

Terns. 

.. 17,600,000.000 
. . 44.000.000,000 

Tons, 

20.500.000. 000 

02.000. 000.000 

Total 

. . 61,600,000,000 

88,600,000,000 

Grand Total 

.. 145,746,000,000 

213,660,000,000 


I would draw altcntiou to tlie fact tliat the Rhenish- 
VVestphalifui coalfield filonc coalains coii.siderabIy more 
coal than the whole of (ho United Kingdom, and that the 
coal in that district represents a value of £!()(>, 783, 000,000 
at the low average price of 10s. per ton at the pit’s mouth. 
That sum is .seven times as large as the so-called national 
wealth of the United Kingdom in 191.3. 

We live in the age of iron. While coal is the principal 
source of power industrially aj)plied, iron is the most 
important ingredient of industrial manufacture and*' of 
transport. Gei’many is exceedingly rich, not only in 
coal, but in iron ore as well. The wealth of a country 
in iron ore depends, of course, upon the quantity of 
metallic iron which is contained in the ore. Germany’s 
relative position as an owner of iron ore, or rather of 
metallic iron, may be seen from the following figures, 
which are taken from the Report, “ Iron-Ore Resomces 
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of the World,” which was placed before the luternational 
Geological Congress at Stockholm in 1910: 


Resources of Metallic Ikon contained in Iron Ore. 
Iron Reserves of Europe. 



Actual liesourccH, 

Potential Eeserves 


Tons, 

Tons. 

(icrmaiiy 

1,270,000,000 

(Considerable. 

Franc-c 

1,140,000,000 

Considerable. 

Sweden 

740,000,000 

105,000,000 

triiitcd Kingdom 

455,000,000 

10,830,000,000 

Russia 

387,200,000 

424,700,000 

Spain 

340,000,000 

(Jonsidorable. 

Norway 

124,000,000 

525,000,000 

Ansi ria 

90,400,000 

1)7,000.000 

Luxemburg .. 

130,000,000 

? 

Grooce 

45,000,000 


Belgium 

25,000,000 


Hungiiry 

13,100,000 

34,100,000 

Italy . . 

3,300,000 

1,000,000 

Finland 


16,000,000 

Bosnia and llorzogo. 



villa 

1 

11,300,000 

Bulgaria 

o 

700,000 

Switzerland . . 

800,000 

800,000 

Portugal 

•t 

30,000,000 

Total 

4,732,800,000 

12,084,600,000 


It will bo noticed that, a.s far as actual reserves arc 
concerned — it would be lash to tieat potential reserves 
a5*i^they were actually available — Cerraauy is the largest 
owner of iron ore in Europe, that .she possesses within 
her frontiers of 1914 three times as much iron as the 
United Kingdom. 

Germany has a niimber of iron-ore fields. These 
contain, according to information placed by eminent 
German experts before the Stockholm Congress, the 
following quantities of ore: 
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Avaiiahle in j Available in 
the First ; the Second 
Place. i Place. 


Probable 

lieeerves. 


Ijaiin and pill dis- 
trict. 

Knllerw altl Sauer - 
land 

Sieprerlaiul 
Other Rhenish 
Hi ouTi tains 
Beiitheim-Otten- j 
stein 

'J'eii i o b u r g<>r \V al d j 
TLsede and Salz- ! 
git ter . . 

Harz Mountains. . 
Thuringia 
Minetio of North- 
West Germany 
Tjower Hesse 
fc>|>essart Moun- 
lain.s . . 

Silesia 

North and .Middle 


Tons. j 

l(ifi,OOIKOOoj 

I 

4,000,<M»oi 

i()0,:K)0,0t)0j 

S, 100,0001 

20,500.000; 

i 

248,(MM>,tK)Oi 
20,iVMX0(H); 
51,900,000 1 

20,001,000 

000,000 

:i,5tK>,000 

6t>0,000 


Toilti. 
92,250,000 ; 


I 


15,400,000} 


1 1,506.000 


15,000,000: 

23,500,000 


(Considerable 

Moderate 

Moderate 

Moderate 

Considerable 

Moderate 


30.000,000 |\'ery Considerable 
24,500,000 ! Moderate 
52,»-100,000 : (Considerable 


25,000,000 i 
1,000,000 1 


17,250,0001 


(Jousidorablo 

Moderate 

Moderate 

Moderate 


Goniiaiiy 

Wtirttnmbcrg 

Baden 

Jiavaria . . 
llesso 

LoiTaiiie-Luxeni- 

bnrg 

10.000,000 i KMIOO.OOO 1 Moderate 

10.000. 000 100,000,000 1 V cry (Considerable 

i Considerable 

31.000. 000 150,000,000 j Very Considerable 

15.000. 000 — Considerable 

I 1 

2,l:i0.000,00»l 5()0,()00,0()()|vf«y Ooiisiderablo 

"J'ol a] 

2.840, <t(Ut,<KK»il.007,70«.t,0<*0 

Very (Joiisid«>rable 


As Liixiniiburg forms part of the CJermari Customs 
Utiioii, the Lux(niil>urg ores Inivc been included in the 
list. "Fho Grand Duchy has about 300 , 0 ( 10,000 tons of 
available iron ore. 

The figuics given show that in Lorraine-Luxemburg, 
close? to the French frontier, are found three-fourths of 
those (Srerman iron ores whicdi arc described as ‘'available 
in the first place, ’’ and one-half of those ores Avhich are 
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described as “ available iti the second place.’' The 
eighteen other iron-ore fields enumerated possess indivi- 
dually only small quantities of ore, and I would particu- 
larly point out that whereas the Lorraine-Luxemburg 
district possesses the bulk of the ore available in the first 
place, the eighteen other districts excel in ores which are 
available only in the second place, which, in other words, 
are commercially of inferior value. 

Germany possesses in round figures 4,000,000,000 tons 
of iron ore actually in sight. In addition to that vasit 
quantity she has, according to tlu'. export information 
supplied in the table, very considerable reserves, for wdjich, 
however, accurate estimates cannot as yet be given. If 
wc assume that Germany’s iron ore is on an average 
worth 5s. per ton — which sec'ms a reasonable figure, for 
its price is likely to increase — her store of iron ore actually 
in sight is worth about £1 ,000,000, 000. It is therefore 
a considerable asset, although its value is small if com- 
pared with the truly giganti<‘ sum lepresented by the 
value of Germany’s coal. At the rate? of r>s. per ton, 
the LojTHine-Lux(Mnburg iron ore alone would 1 k‘ worth 
£750,000,000. 

As the Lorraine-Luxr’inburg an? rnort* easily 

accessible and more vahuable than the ot her Gei inan ores, 
it is only natural that the Lorraine orefields h;ivo become 
the principal ,source of Germany’s domestic ore-sujiply. 
In k9l,0 Germany’s gigant ic iron industries used :18,52(.>,454 
tons of ore, which came from the following quarters; 


Ikox Ore TTsed is Germany in 1010. 


Prom Alsace-Lorraine 
,, Luxeiuburg . . 


> > 


Domestic Ore. 

. , 16,652,144 Ions 

6,263,301 

22,015,535 tons 
5,794,119 


28,700,654 „ 


All other districts 
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Imported Ore, 

Prom Sweden . . . , 3,249,000 tons 

„ Spain 2,861,200 „ 

,, Prance and Belgium 2,100,400 ,, 

,, All other count ric8 . . 1,006,200 ,, 

<>,810,800 tons 

Grand Total 38,520,454 „ 

Of tlie iron ore used in Gcrinany in 1910, abont 75 per 
cent, came from Germany and 25 per cent, was imported 
from abroad ; while of Germany’s domestic iron ore, about 
80 per cent, came from the Ijorraiiie*“Liixemburg district 
and only about 20 per cent, from all the other German 
districts combined. In other words, the great German 
iron industry, the most powerful industry of the country, 
is dependent for its prosperity on imported iron ore, which 
is particularly riith in metallic iron, and on iron ore 
drawn from the Lorraine district, which is situated on 
the French frontier. It follow's that the great German iron 
industry and the numerous industries dependent on it 
would be ruined if Germany should be deprived of the 
Lorraine-Luxemburg iron and the iron imported from 
abroad. That is a fact wdiich the xAllied diplomats and 
peoples will probably not ovcrloojv. 

The LoiTainO'-Luxemliurg ores have this peculiarity, 
that they are very rich in jihosphorus. As phosphorus 
makes iron brittle, it has to be extracted from the ore. 
This is done by the Oilchrist-Thomas method in- con- 
verters lined and partly filled with lime. The phosphorus 
in the ore unites with the lime and forms a scum, which, 
on rising to the top, is drawn off. It is allowed to cool 
and is then ground into a fine powdei*, which is called 
basic slag, and which is a manure of the very gi'eatest 
value. Germany is not only self-supporting in this im- 
portant fertiliser, but exports huge quantities of it, es- 
pecially to Austria-Hungary, Russia and Italy. 
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Germany is exceedingly rich in mineral saltvS of every 
kind, and she has an absolute world monopoly in the 
particularly precious potash salts. The extent of her 
salt deposits is not yet exactly known. They arc so vast 
that it is impossible to mcasurt' them and to calculate 
their contents. From year to year the known area of 
her xsubterranean deposits of salt and potash has been 
increasing. At first it was believed tliat those salts 
occujTed only about Stassfurt and Halle, in the centre 
of Germany. However, pot.-ish has been found in vast 
quantities also in 'riiiiringia., in the Grand Duchj?^ of 
Saxony, in Hesse, in Hanovei*, in Mecklenburg, near 
Bremen and Hamburg, and in Alsaci; iiorth of Mulhouse. 
It is believed l>y many tliat almost th<^ whole (;f the 
North German plain au<l part of Sontli Germany rest on 
salt deposits so gigantic tliat they almost defy measure* 
rnent. Boreholes have been sunk through 6,000 feet 
of solid but soluble salts of all kinds without coming to 
the end, and nobody knows how much deeper one has to 
go to find their foundation. 

Among the various kinds of mineral salts, soluble 
I)otash is at present the most vaJuabh'. I sa y ‘"at present ’’ 
because science may discover still ?nore preciotis salts 
in that gigantic store. Soluble potash is of importance 
in chemistry and in irumy industries. Besides, it is one 
of the most valuable ajid the most necessary fertilisers 
knorr.q, The most im])or(aut minerals required in the 
nurture of plants are three in number: nitrogen, phos*- 
phorus and potassium. Nitrogen is frerpiently supplied 
in the form of farmyard manure, which is rich in ammonia ; 
phosphorus is given to plants in the shape of .siipeiphos-' 
phates, such as basic slag, in vvliich Germany is paiticu- 
larly rich; and potassium is furnished in the sha])e of 
potash manure. Potash is extremely valuable for 
producing heavy crops of grain, roots, potatoes, tobacco, 
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and grapes. All these flourish particularly in soil naturally 
rich in potash, such as that of the black earth district of 
Russia, or artificially enriched by potash. The Encydo- 
jicedia Britannica says on the subject in the article 
“ Manures ” ; 

Potash appears to be bound up in a special way with the 
process of assimilation, for it has been clearly shown that 
whenever ])otash is deficient the formation of the carbo- 
hydrates, such as sugar, starch and cellulose, does not go 
on properly. Jtellriegel and Wilfarth showed by ex- 
])eriment the dependence of starch formation on an ade- 
quate supply of potasli. Cereal graijis remained small and 
undeveloped when potash was withheld; because the 
formation of starch did not go on. The same efltect has 
been strikingly shown in the Rothamsted expei-iments 
with mangels, a plot receiving potash salt.s as manure 
giving a crop of roots nearly two and a half times as 
heavy as that grown on a plot which had received no 
potash, 

G(a’maiiy's great agricultural prosperity and the pro- 
gressive yield of her ci ops arc largely due to her wealth 
in potash and in phosphoric iron ore, which furnish her 
wLtli the most precious fertili.sers. With regard to 
Germany's potash the Encydopmdia Britannica states; 

Potash manures, with few exceptions, are natmal 
products from the potash-mines of Stassfuit (Prussia). 
Until the discovery of these deposits in 1861 the use of 
potash as a fertilising constituent was very limited, being 
confined practically to the employment of wood'-'^shes. 
At the present time a small quantity of potash salt — 
principally cai’bonate of potash — is obtained from sugar 
x-efineries ' and other manufacturing processes, but the 
great bulk of the potash supplied comes from the German 
mines. In these tlio different natural salts occm' in 
different layers and in conjunction with layers of rock- 
salt, carbonate of lime and other minerals, from which 
they have to bo separated. ... 

Potash is much esteemed iix agriculture, more especially 
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on light land (which is frequently deficient in it) and on 
peaty soils, and for Uwse with root crops and potatoes in 
particular. For fruit and vegetable growing and for 
flowers potash manures are in constant request. 

Potash is largely used in the industries, especially for 
making glass, glazing earthenware, iron-sm(dting and 
soap production, and for making explosives, soda, coal- 
tar dyes, chloride of potash, sulphate of potash, per- 
manganate of potasli, hydrochloric acid, oxalic acid, 
bromine, saltpetre, Glaiil)er*s salt, cyanide of jiolassium, 
chloride of lime, ^^tc. The produ(?tion of j)Otasl) in 
Germany has increased as follows:- 


Fear. 

Tons. 

j Year. 

Tons. 

1861 

2.293 

1 1891 

.. 1,370,013 

1866 

143,000 

! 1896 

.. 1,782,673 

1871 

300,747 

1901 

. . 3,484,865 

1876 

586»11)6 : 

1 1006 

.. 5,129,439 

1881 

943,963 ] 

1911 

. . 9,606,900 

1886 

. . 1,041,545 ! 



In 1013 Germany's c'X])or(s of salts, and esjx^cially of 
potash, in all forms t>xceeded £10,000,000. 1’he most 
important buyeavs of Germany s j>otash were tlie United 
States, Holland, England and Swedisi. 'I'fu' ITn'tod 
States employ vast quantities of Geinian potash in Iheij* 
agriculture, especially for the cultivation of cotton and 
tobacco, and also for manuri))g v<‘ge1al>l('s, fruit-trees 
and meadow grass. 

T^hy quantity of salts and of potash possessed by Ger- 
many is unmeasurable and unestimalrle. In Germany 
it is frequently stalc?d tliat the eounljy (*an, nf ll)e pjc^sent 
rate of consumiition, supply tlic^ world with polash for 
at least five thousand years. Owing to over-prcxl notion, 
the price of potash has boon kept h>w, at about It's, per 
ton. If we estimate that Germany possesses only 
50,000,000,000 tons of easily accessible potash, it would, 
at the low price of 10s. per ton, represent a value of 
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£25,000,000,000, a sum which is twice as large as the so- 
called national wealth of France. However, science may, 
and probably will, before long discover further use for 
the gigantic quantities of salts of which Germany has 
apparently a monopoly. Hence the value of Germany’s 
store of salts is as unmeasurable as is its quantity, and 
its value may before long very greatly exceed the figure 
mentioned. 

Pro^ddejice hns been very kind to Germany. It has 
endowed the Germans not only with vast and most 
valuable mineral resomees, which have enabled them to 
create great and excetMlingly prosperous manufacturing 
industries, but it has given them at the same time ex- 
tremely favourable geographical conditions. The con- 
figuration of Germany is eminently favourable to the 
devolopmeiit of agricnlturo and of all the industries. 
Agriculture flourislies most on large, well-watered plains, 
while the manufacturing industries naturally arise in 
hilly districts rich in mincials and water-power, V'here 
men cannot make a. liviug by agriculture alone. The 
prosperitj^ of agricultme and of the manufacturing 
industries depends, of course, very largely on easy 
accessibility, on good eommimicatious, on cheap trans- 
port. The vast North German plain offers ideal con- 
ditions for agriculture and for the construction of roads 
and of railroads. Besides, Germany luus an absolutely 
unique systi^ni of gently liowing, navigable rivers, wlj^ch 
can easily be regulated and which pui’sue, at almost equal 
distance, a parallel course lowaids the North Sea and the 
Baltic. Those rivers open up, not only all Germany, but 
also the countries beyond, to Germany’s great advantage. 
The Rhine is the natural outlet of Switzerland, the Elbe 
that of Bohemia and of Northern Austria, and the 
Vistula that of Poland. Hamburg is the most important 
Austrian harbour and Danzig the most important Polish 
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harbour, while the Rhine is indispensable to Switzerland. 
*These parallehflowing rivers can, of course, be easily and 
che«iply connected, and have been connected, by canals 
running at a I'ight angle to them through the plain. 
These open up Germany in the lateral direction. Lastly, 
the Rhine can easily be connected by a deej) canal with 
the Danube. No otluT country possesses similarly 
favourable conditions for the development of inland 
transport by land, and especially by water. 

A central position, the control of the inner lines, as 
strategists call it, is as valuable for commerce as it is for 
warfare. Beiiig placed in the centre of the European 
Continent, Germany became centuries ago the meeting- 
place, the natural exchange and mart, of the Continental 
natioHvS. From the earliest times lh(5 tiade betvvx^cn Asia, 
Africa and Europe flowed along the Mediterranean, and 
went on either through Northern Italy, across the Alps, Jind 
then along the Rhine, or it wi'rit by way of Marseilles up 
the Rhone and then down the Rhino towards Biaigos, 
Amsterdam, Rotterdam, Antwerp, England, and vice 
versa. The trade between the Euj‘o|)oaj» East and West 
was carried on by the .Danube on I he on(> hand and by 
the Rhine, Elbe and Vistula on the oilier hand. Nurem- 
berg, Augsburg, »Strassburg. Ulm,‘ Cologne, Prague, 
Vienna, Hamburg, Danzig, etc., bccanw^ uealtliy because 
they w ere ihe natural centres, empoj ia and outlets on the 
gi^eat Transcontincrdal trade routes wiiicb Nature had 
provKled for the use of man. 

A central position on a populous continent, such as that 
occupied by Germany, is exceedingly favourable, not only 
for the development of international commerce, but also 
for the rise of prosperous manufacturing industries. 
Nuremberg, Augsburg, Strassburg, Ulm, etc., became 
^rcat manufacturing centres largely because of their 
central position. Their geographical position resembles 
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that of Chicago, St. Louis, Winnipeg. Manufacturers 
naturally settle in localities which are particularly 
favoui-able for developing a trade in all directions. 
Geographically Germany is far more favomably situated 
for the industrial conquest of France, Austria-Hungary, 
Italj^ Russia and her other neighboiu'S than is England, 
through greater propinquity. France is cut oft from 
Russia and Austria-Hungary by the bulk of Germany. 
Russia is cut off from the countries of the West by Ger- 
man teiTitor\\ 

The details given make it clear that Germany (^wes 
her vast wealth voiy largely to the possession of great 
and exceedingly valuable natural resources. Her wealth 
in the three minerals with which she is particularly 
abundantly supplied may be summarised as follows. 
Germanj^ possessc's — 

423.356,000,000 tons ol coal at I Os. per tou £211,67*^,000,000 

4,000,000,000 ,, of iron ore at 5s. per ton -= 1,000,000,()0(* 

50,000,000,000 „ ot potasiiat lOs. pertou 25,000,000,000 

£237,678,000,000 

The ligures given indicate that Germany’s natural 
riches are far greater than is believed by those who tell 
us tliat Geimany's national wealth comes only to 
f 1 5,000,000,000, that the country will be ruined if defeated, 
and that. shc‘ cannot pay a War indemnity, and certainly 
not an adequate one, even if the Allies should g^iiiFa 
complete vietojy. 



CHAPTER XIV 


CAN GERMANY PAY AN INDEMNITY t- HKK 
PRODUCTION AND rKADE* 

In the previous cliaptor 1 Lave sliowri t hat Cerinaiiy owes 
Iier vast weallJi vi^y largel^^ to the possession of very 
great aiul exeeedingly valuable natural resources; that 
among llie nations of Euro]>e she*, is by far tli(^ richest 
in coal, iron ore and j>otash ; that she Ijas a geogiaplvical 
configuration most favoiiral)!*^ to tlu’: d(‘velopnient of 
agidciilture and industry; tlutt shc^ ])Osse.sses an unrivalled 
system of natuial water ways wldeh open up the country 
in all directions; that she oc< upies eai invaluable^ strate- 
gical position in the centre of the ('ontiiaail of Europe, 
a position which is as helpful for conumn^ial eonrjuest 
as for military aggression: tljat her coa/l, iron ore and 
potash alone are, at a very moderate valuation, worth 
£237,()78,()(K),(UiO, a Mini which is abf>ut firteen times as 
large as what is usually ealltMl thct national wealth of 
the United Kingdom. Wealth is cre alcd by t lu^ exploita- 
tion of the resourcH'S of Nat me by man. Let us now 
c?^insid(‘r how th<5 Germans have; (jon verted their iiatural 
resources into wi^alth and power. Sucli an investigation 
will yield some t'Xtremel^' valuable lessons to the jirao 
tical statesman. Resides, the facts and figures which 1 
shall furnisli may help in answering the question whether 
Germany will be able or not bo able to jiay an adequate 
indemnity if the Allies should gain a complete vi(?tory. 

During the last few decades, Germany, which not so 

* From The Fortnightly Ett'icw, July, 191S. 

24U 
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very long ago was a poor and mainly agrionltiiral country, 
has become an exceedingly wealthy industrial and com* 
mercial State, in which agriculture occupies a secondary 
place as a creator of wealth. Before the War Germany’s 
wealth was probably as great as that of the United 
Kingdom, and the combined production of all her indus- 
tries was very likely greater than that* of all the British 
industries. VVlule the United Kingdom was very superior 
to Germany in cotton manufactuiing, shipbuilding and 
some other industries, Germany was very superior to 
Great Britain in the iron and steel industries, the chemical 
industries, the electrical industries, the glass industry 
and a numboi' of others. 

Formerly Great Britain |>ursued in matters economic 
a national policy wliictli promoted produciioji all round. 
Successive Governments fostered alike agriculture, tlie 
manufacturing industries and international trade. In 
1846 England al)andoned her national (.economic policy 
for a sectional oiu^. She adopted the policy of laissez 
fairc, of one-sided free impojts, miscalled Free Trade, 
under the assiimption that that policy was particularly 
favourable to the development of the manufacturing 
industries and of international trade, and allowed her 
agriculture to tleclinc and to decay. English politicians 
and economists of the laisiicz faire school met the bitter 
complaints of agriculturists and others with the assertion 
that industry was more YU'ofitable than agriculture; thfj^. 
in a densely ])OY)ulat(‘d industrial and commercial Euro- 
pean State there was no room for a prosperous agriculture. 

Bismarck introduced in IS79 ta policy of Protection 
which favoured simultaneously and equally agriculture 
and the manufacturing industries of Germany. It is 
generally known that the German manufacturing indus- 
tries have mightily expanded during the last few decades ; 
but it is noil very widely known that the rural industries 
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also have rapidly advanced. I'he progress of a nation's 
rural industries can best be measured by their productive- 
ness. Germany’s agricultural production has increased 
as follows since 1 880 : 


The Geeman IIaevest. 


Year, i 

llyc. 



Oats. 

! 

Tons, 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1880 .. ' 

4,952,525 

2,345,278 

4,228,128 

1890 .. ! 

5,808,078 

2,830,921 

4,913,544 

1900 .. .. i 

8,550,659 j 

i 3,841.105 

7.091,930 

J910 .. i 

10.511,160 

3,801,479 

7,900,376 

1913 .. .. j 

12,222,394 

4,055,050 

9,713,065 


Year. } 

Pofalors, 1 

Siujnr. 

Hay, 

1 

i 

1 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1880 . . . . 1 

19.400.242 

4} 5.000 

19,503,388 

1890 .. .. 1 

23,320,983 

1,201,000 

.18., 859,888 

1900 . . . . ! 

4(i,585,317 

1,795.000 

23,110.270 

1910 ' 

43.408,395 

1,947.580 ; 

28,250,1 15 

1913 .. .. i 

54.121.140 

2.032,000 

29,181,994 


Between 1 880 unci 1013 — 1013 was a particularly 
bountiful harve-st ycijir- -tho juoduction of the three 
principal German grain <;rops, rye?, wheat and oats, 
considerably more than doubled, the production of pota- 
toes nearly trebled and that of sugar grew sixfold, while' 
the hay harvest increased bj' about. 50 pci- cent. Before 
the War Germany produced about one-third of the world’s 
potatoes. She was by far the largest potato grower in 
the world. She rai.sed about eight times as miieli fis the 
whole of the United Kingdom. Only from one-third 
to one-fourth of her potatoes was used for human food. 
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The bulk of her gigantic crop wa£i employed either for 
feeding enormous numbers of cattle and i^igs or for making 
spirit and starch and for other industrial purposes. It 
will be noticed that during the period under consideration 
Germany’s agricultural production increased rapidly 
and continuously. The rapid and continuous increase 
in the produce of Germany’s harvest was accomimnied 
by a similar increase in Germany’s meat production. 
Her live stock inct cased as follows during the years w^hen 
animal censuses v/ere taken: 

liivn Stock ok Geumaky. 


year. 

Horscfi, 

Caitte. 

Sheep. 

Vige. 

1873 

:Uir)2,23i ; 

; 15,776,702 : 

24,099,400 1 

1 7, J 24.088 

1883 

3,522,525 

15,786,704 

10. 180,7 JO 

9.206,1 9.1 

1892 

3,830,250 

13,555,094 

i:i,r)8rt,«i2 

12,174,288 

1897 

4,038,405 

18,490,772 

10,866,772 

14,274,057 

1900 

4,184,009 

19,001,100 

9,672,14:} 

16,758,4:16 

1907 

4,337,203 

20,589,850 

7,681,072 

22.080,008 

1913 

4,523,059^ 

20.994,344 

1 1,;{20.460 

25.659,140 


Between 1880 and li)l.‘k when the Biilisli cio[)s de- 
creased to an alarming extent, the Gorman crops fully 
doubled. Between 1883 and 1913, while British live 
stock increased only by about 10 per cent., German 
meat production fully doubled, for the number of cattk> 
increased by one third, uhile the number of pigs nearly 
trebled. Moreover, the increase in meat production 
was greater than appears from these figures, because 
breeds were greatly improved, so that the weight of the 
average animal was much greater in 1913 tlian it had 
been thirty years before. As sheep-rearing is impossible 

* The figure relating to horses is for 1912, as horses wore not 
enumerated in 1913. 
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if intensive agriculture is pursued, sheep, which yield 
comparatively little meat, were replaced by the more 
prolific and more valuable pigs. 

The enormous increase in Germany’s crops and Ger- 
many'wS Uve stock was caused, not by extending the agri- 
cultural area of the country, but by more intensive and 
more scientific cultivation. Since 1880 the yield |)er 
hectare — a hectare is roughly equal to acres— 'in- 
creased as follows according to the official statistics: 


Avekage Yiklu per IIbctabe of (?ROfiNi> nsr Kilogrammes. 


Year, 

liye. 

WhecU. 

Oats. 1 

} 

Barley, 

Poiatoi 

1880 . . 

840 

1,200 

r 

i.i:30 

1,320 

7,100 

1885 . . 

1,000 

I.3R0 

1,150 i 

i,30(» 

9.000 

1890 . . 

1,010 

l,Uit 

L20O ! 

1,370 

8.000 

1895 . . 

1,120 

\ .450 

i,:u)o I 

1,430 i 

10.440 

1900 .. 

1,440 ! 

1. 870 

1.720 ! 

1,800 

12,000 

1905 .. 

1,500 I 

1.920 

1,570 ! 

1,790 i 

14,000 

1910 . . 

i,700 ! 


l,S4«> 

i.s5t) ; 

13,2(M) 

1913 , . 

1,910 ! 

2,:i00 

2,190 i 
i 

2,220 } 

i 

15.800 


Between 1880 and 1913 — the latter year yielded excep- 
tionally lieavy crops — tJie ])roduc(? per hectaie, or per 
acre, practically doubled with regard to all tlie staple 
crops. In some cases the increas(i was a little loss than 
double, in others it more than douhU^d. 'rho increase 
in yfeld per hectare was continuous. That- is surely a 
most remarkable record, ajid it was acliieved obviously 
by improved cultivation, by the applic^iition of science 
to agriculture. The vast increase in the production of 
sugar also was largely duo to impi'ovcd methods of culti- 
vation, whereby the pen^e.ntage of sugar contained in 
the beets was considerably increased. The official 
figures make the following showing : 
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Year. 


1875-6 . 

1880-1 . 
1885 6 . 

1800-1 . 
1805-6 . 

1 900-1 . 
1006-6 . 
1010-11 . 
1912-13 . 


Vroductaon of 
Sugar in Germany. 


Tons. 

358,048 

573,030 

838.105 

1,336,221 

1,637,057 

1,970,0( m > 

2,400,771 

2,589,860 

2.706,327 


Pehumitage of Bnw 
Sugar Extraeted 
from Beet. 


8-60 

9-04 

11- 85 

12- 54 
14-02 

14- 03 

15- 27 

16- 45 
16-30 


Although Germany's agiiculiuraJ production doublec; 
during tlio last few decMdcs, tier agriouttiiral populatior 
either remained stationary or actually decreased 
Whether it did the ojie oi* the other is not quite clear 
because at the last Industrial Census, that of 1907, fl 
different basis was adopted in enunuTating the agricul- 
tural workers. Measured by the number of agricultui*a] 
workers given in the only t hj;(?o Industrial Censuses which 
were taken in Germany, there would seem to be a (ion- 
siderable increase in agricultural labour employed. 
On the other hand, measured by the figures relating to 
persons employed, including t heir dependents, the numbei 
of agricultural workers would seem to have steadily and 
very considerably declined. The official figures which 
allow of these two irreconcilable interpretationSj ai^ 
as follows : 


Year. 


1882 . . 
1896 . . 

1907 . . 


Tersons Employed 
in Agricutinre 
and Forestry. 

8,236.500 

8,292.700 

9.883.300 


Persons Employed 
in Agrimitture 
and Forestry, in- 
eluding Dependents. 

19,225,500 

18,601,300 

17,682,200 
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The oflficial figures given make it doubtful \vl\otlicr the 
number of agricultural workers lias increased or declined. 
They allow of either interpretation. Hence it will perhaps 
be best to assume tliat the number of agricultural workers 
has remained approximately stationary. It would follow 
that production pen* agricnltural wankin’ has doubled 
dru’ing the last few' decades, and this doubling of agricub 
tura] production was obviously causcul by the increased 
employment of powerful labour-saving machinery. The 
three Industrial (Vnisuses of Cknrnany indicate that 
machinery used in agriculture increased as follows duT'ing 
those years for which alone oHicial statistics aie available: 


Year. 


Steam 
I Ploayhn. 


Seed^ 

i Ca^tvng ■ 
i Machines.' 


Mowing 

Maehines. 


Steam- ■ Other 
\ Threshing i Threshing 
i Maehines. I Mtwhines, 


1882 . . i 830 

1805 . . i 1,600 

1907 . . ' 2.005 


03,842 ; 19,034 

100,405 35,084 

200,030 331,325 


75,000 I 298.307 
250,304 500,800 

438,837 ! 047,003 


During the Iwonty-tive years from 1S82 to 1907 the 
machinery employed in (Jermau agriciiltnri: Inis increased 
enormously. The niimt)er of steam-ploughs lias increased 
three and a half-fold, tliat of sced-casters marly fivefold, 
that of steam-threshing machines nearly sevenfold, and 
that of mowdng machines nearl^' soviuteenfold. Of 
^l>ur 5 e, the doubling of pioduction per acre could not be 
achieved by using labour-saving inacliinivry alone. The 
doubling of production could be l)ronght about only by 
increasing the fertility of the soil. The Germans have 
applied science and organisation to tlieir rural industries. 
Their chemists have analysed the soils, their biologists 
have studied the most vscientific methods of fix'ding 
animals, etc., and the autIioriti€.‘s have spread the informa- 
tion supplied by the scientists among the agriculturists, 
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and have organised the rural industries so as to eliminate 
all factors regarding their expansion. Of course, the 
productivity of the soil can be greatly increased only by 
the lavish use of the best manures, whereby a naturally 
poor soil can be converted into an extremely rich one. 
As I have explained in the preceding chapter, the two 
most important fertilisers, apart from nitrogen — stable 
manure, which contains ammonia is ricli in nitrogen — 
are phosphorus and potassium. Phosplionis is contained 
in the basic slag which is yielded in large quantities by 
the iron ore of Lorraine, wliich is very rieli in phosphorus; 
while potassium is provided foi* agricultural purposes 
by the enormous deposits of soluble potash of which 
Germany has a])parently a monopoly. By the applica- 
tion of basic slag and of potash, and especially by using 
potash, the yield of grain, potatoes and root crops can be 
vastly in(ircascd. It (ainnot be doubted tlmt Germany 
owes the prosperity of lier lural industries not only to 
the application of science aud oj-ganisation to agriculture, 
but also to th<' fact tliat Nature has endowed her w^ith 
an a))undance of the two most, precious fertilisers — with 
snpcrphos])ha t es ai id potash . The prosperity of Germany's 
agriimllure is therefore largely due to mineralogical and 
industrial causes. 

While Germany's agricultural population has remained 
approximately stationary, that portion of lioj- ]K)pulation 
which is engaged in industry and trade has rapidly 
increased, as the following figures show: 

Persons Employeu, iNOi.r;DiNG their Dependents. 


Year, 


1882 . 
1896 . 
1907 . 


l.iqri cult arc : 
and j 
Forest rtf. ‘ 

19,225,500 
18,501.300! 
! 17,681,200 


Cant. ■ 


: Per j 
Cent. 

' I 


Trade 

and 

Transport 


, Ver 
j Cent. 


42-0 ! 16.058,100! 35-1 4.531,100 i 9-9 

35-6 ! 20,263.200 j 38-9 j 6,966.900; 11-5 
28.5 126,386.6001 42-5 ! 8,278.200 | 13-3 
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While the population living by Agriculture and forestry 
has apparently decreased by nearly 10 per cent., the 
population living by industry and by trade and transport 
has very greatly increased. TJie increase in employment 
in the various industries has been unequal. Some indus- 
tries have advanced more quickly than others. By 
large groups the persons employed have increased as 
follows : 


EMPLOYnn IN Germany, ExcecstVE of Dei'ENDents. 


Year 

; 

i Mining. 

; In Metal- 
Working. 

! 

i 

In the 
Marh i nery 
Trades. ' 

In the 
Chemical 
industries. 

18S2 . 

1895 . 

1907 . 

. 1 430 J 34 

, i 530,289 
. I 80(»,903 

j 

' 459,713 

; 039,755 

937,020 

i 

350,089 

582,072 

1,12(^282 

7E777 

1 15,231 
172,441 






Year. 

! 

; in the 

TeMle , 

Jndustrirs. 

In the i 

Jhn’fding | 
Trade. ; 

1 

i 

1 

In Trade j 
and ! 

( -ej/n /neree. i 

L, 

Total 

I nd us try 
and 

Commerce, 

1882 .. 
1895 .. 
1907 

010.089 1 

903,257 ' 

1,088,280 i 

533,51 1 1 

1,045,510 ; 

1,503,504 ■ 

838.392 1 

1,332,9!»3 j 
2,003,034 j 

7,340,780 

10,209,209 

14,135,922 


®uring the period IHS2 to 1907 the persons emi)Ioyed 
in industry and tjadc liavo doubled in number, ^'lu! 
increase has been smallest in the ca.se of thc^ textile indus- 
tries, for their workers luive increased only by aboiit 
20 per cent. The number of Avorkers engaged in mining 
and in metal-working has almost exactly doubled. The 
number of hands employed in the chemical industry and 
in trade and commerce has grown two and a half-fold, 
while those engaged in the machinery trade and in building 

24 
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operations have trebled. Employment has obvioiisly 
expanded most strongly in the production of machinery 
and in the building trade. Then came the chemical 
industries and trade and commerce, and then mining and 
metal-working. The textile industry came last. How- 
ever, it woukl be rasli to conclude from the figures given 
that the pjogrt^ss iji tlu^ textile irvdustries of Germany 
has been slow, because production may be vastty increased 
without corn‘Sj)ondiiigly increasing the number of workers 
by effecting great improvements in organisation, and 
especially in nu^chanical outfit, Af- all events, the figures 
given indicate a powerful cxi)ansion in employment, 
especially in the most modern industries, in which the 
greatest skill and sciontilic kno^vledge are rcuiiiired, and 
in liuilding o])eralions. Tlie treblij^g of the number of 
workers engaged in building testilk's to the rapid increase 
of Germany's wealth and s])endijig powra'. 

All modern manufacturing industries dejiend for their 
prosperity on llu5 (unployment of labour-saving machinery 
(hiveii either by steam or electricity. As Germany has 
little power derived from waKTfalls, except in tlie extreme 
south of the country, the electric energy used in manu- 
facturing is derived fjom steam, is based upon coal. 
Coal is the force wdiich sets in motion nearly all the 
machinery used in Germany, and the machinery itself, 
both for manufacturing and for moving raw materials 
and manufacd iired goods to and fi o by land and by waiter, 
is made principally of iron. Bcvsides, the iron industiy 
is the most important of German industries. It follows 
that one can measiuo the expansion of G(?rmany's indus- 
trial production from the expansion of her production 
of coal and of iron. Progress is a term of comparison. 
\Vv can realise the progress made by a nation only by 
(jomparing it with tlie progress effecled by another nation 
which is similarly situated. I^-et us, therefore, compare 
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the expansion of the production of coal nnd iron in 
Germany and In the United Kingdom : 



PRODUCTION 

or (V>AL IN - 

Pjioi»ucTioN o\' Ikon in — 

Year. 





. ....... 



United 


United 


Germany, 

\ Kingdom. 

Germany. ; 

K ingdom. 


Tons. 

i Tons. 

; 

Tons. \ 

Tons. 

1880 .. 

59,120.000 

149,380,000 

2,720.000 1 

7,802,000 

1885 . . 

73.672,000 

, 161,960,000 ' 

3,687.000 1 

7,369,000 

1890 . . 

89,290,000 

i 184,590.000 i 

4,668,000 i 

8,033,000 

1895 . . 

10.3,960.000 

: 193,350,000 i 

5,465.000 i 

7,827,000 

190(1 . . 

149,790,000 

i 228,770.000 ' 

8.521,000 ' 

9,052,000 

1905 . . 

173,660,000 

239.890.000 ! 

; 10,988,000 : 

9,746,000 

1910 . . 

221,980,000 

; 264.500,000 1 

11,793,000 : 

10,380,000 

1913 .. 

273,650,000 

: 287,410.000 i 

19,2923)00 ! 

i 

10,260,000 


The figures given in the above labje iiulicate that 
whereas England’s iudusirial progress, as measured by 
the production of coal aiid ii*on, Wiis slow, that of (Jei niany 
was excoedingh ia|)id. Aj)paroMlh' thM rnany liad before 
the War overtaken the United Kingdrun as a manufac- 
turing nation. In 1880 (Jrcat llritain produced two 
and a half times a.s mu«di coal as Germany. Probaf>Jy 
she exceed(id (Jerniany at that time in tl»o productive 
capacity of her industries to a similaj' dogrcHJ. Rapidly 
Germany caught up the United Kingdom as a. produ(;er 
of coal, and in 1913 she had diawn ajmt>.st level with 
Great Britain. If we allow for the fact that the United 
Kingdom exports a far larger (piantity of coal than 
Germany, and bear in mind that coal is usetl in private 
houses far more wastefully in the United Kingdom than 
in Germany, because of the prevalence of open stoves in 
the former countrj^ it seems obvious that th<; Germari 
industries consumed in 1013 ccaisiderably more coal than 
the British industries. We may thercfoie say that 
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CT(>rniany’s industrial coal coiLSumptioii was greater than 
England's iiidiusirial coal consumption, and that Ger- 
many’s indiistiial picduction was ynobably greater than 
England’s industrial productioji. 

In iro?i j>i*udu(*ti(>n alsn Guimany advanced far more 
rayndly than the United Kingdom. In 1 880 Great Britain 
produced ntjarly three times as mucli iron as (Jermany. 
Sir\ce then Mie |)<)sition has been reversed. In 1913 
Germany producrKl twice as much iron as the United 
Kingdom. Between ISSO and 1913 Britisli iron ])rodue“ 
tion in(jroast‘d by 3() j)er cent but German iron production 
grew by no less than Got) per coni., or twenty times as 
fast. Between 1880 a-jul 1895 llrilish iron production 
increased iiKaely by 25,0()0 tons, while German iron 
production increased l)y 2,73G,000 tons, oi’ more than 
a liundrc‘(l times as fast. Between 1 900 a nd I 91 3 the iron 
production of the United Kingihmi increased by 1.208,000 
tons, while t hat of Germany iii(*r(‘ased }>y no less than 
l(),771,0t)0 tons. I'lx* tremendous advance of Gt^Jinany 
in the production oF (*oal and iron makes it und(a‘standal>le 
why the huiiiIku* of workers employed in the Gerinaii 
mining and metallurgical industries has vastly increased, 
as has been shown in the beginning of tin's ehaptor. 
Naturally, llie production of other iiidustries which 
consume coal and iron in large quaiitities has increaused 
at a similcirly ra|»id pace. ^Moreover, Germany has 
overtaken (heat Britain not only in the production /dI 
iron an<l steel, but also in th<‘ pi oduction of many commo- 
dities made ol' iron and steel. Formerly England was the 
greatest yn odiioiT and exporter of machinery in the world. 
Germany has apparently overtaken England in the pro- 
duction of machinery as well. In 1912 Germany’s 
mackinery exports, botii gros.s and net, were larger than 
Great Britain's machinery exi)orls. 

The prosperity of the German iron and steel industry 
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and of all the numerous industries dependent upon it is 
due to a variety of causes. One of the princip«al causes 
consists in Germany's great wealth in coal and iron. 
Another exceedingly important cause consists in tht'. 
excollcnoc of Germany’s inland transport sytem. While 
in the United K ingdom c^oal, iron and bar boms li(‘ in closet 
proximity, Germany manufactiires her iron and steel 
far inland, and her coal-Vjeds are separated by very large 
distances from lier iron- beds. The gre^at hoi v ore mines 
of Lorraine-Luxembm-g are separated from th(‘ great 
coabbeds of the Rlionish-West phalian district by tlie 
distance of more* tliaii 200 miles. Tlie iron ore sent to 
the Rhenisli-W est phalian district from KreJicb Lorraine. 
Spain and Sweden has. of course, to travel ovaa* still 
longer distances. Some decades ago Knglish inm experts, 
wiio had examined Geinian affairs, laid declared that 
Germany could never devi^lop a jxnverful irmi hidustry, 
because the long distances separating coal ajuj iron from 
one another mad (he cost of bringing them together for 
smelting purposc^s |>roliibi1ivc. The* cost \>'onkl indeed 
have been prohibitive if (Jeiniaii inland frcnglits were as 
scandalously high as are Hrilisli inl.ind freights. The 
exceedingly ellicitail State raiJw'ji\s of (Germany charge 
very low freights, and still lower iVeighl^^ than those 
charged by the jailways prevail on Goinany's inland 
waterways. As North (kuinany is a level plain, the 
G&rman rivers follow' a graitlc* course. T}ii\y can easily 
be regulated, and can easily Ix' (x>nnectcal l)y lateral 
canals. The cxccllenciJ of the German inland transport 
system ha>s therei’oro pow'erfnlW conlribultxl to the pros- 
perity of the German iron and ster*! industry and of the 
numerous industries which use iron and steel. 

The modern industries have coal and iron for basis. 
Hence the industrial strength and progress o[ a nation 
can be measured by its production of coal and iron, 
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and especially by its consumption of coal and iro^. 
However, as modern industries depend on engine power, 
the industrial progress of a nation may also be ascertained 
from the increase of the machmery used. As there are 
no Imi)eria] engine statistics for Germany, I would show 
the development of the machinery used in Germany by 
the increase of engine power employed in Prussia. This 
has progressed as follows ; 

Stationary Sikam K\<jjnics is Pra ssrA. 


Til 1878 

887.780 lioi'.io 


In 1885 

K22 1.884 „ 


111 1895 

2,:»58.175 


Til 1905 

4.(584.948 


III 1912 

(5,183,1 l(i 


Botwoon 

1878 and 1912 Prussia's engine 

power has 


tncreased sevenfold. Her productive ])ower should have 
increased more than sevenfold, because modern machinery 
economises power. The ongino power of Germany is 
approx iniately 50 pej* cent, greater than that ot Prussia, 
TTiifortunatcIy ]H) comparison can be instituted between 
England ajid Germany with regard Id the progress made 
in the use of labour-saving maehinery, because statistics 
of tlie horse-powers iisiai iu manufacturing in England 
over a. number of year-s do not exist. 

Although, as shown in the beginning of this chapiter, 
the number of woikcis employed in tbe German tiCxtife 
industries has increased only by 20 per cent, between 
1882 and 1907, German textile production has increased 
far more rapidly than would appear from the small increase 
iu the number of the textile workei's. Professor Oppel, 
iu his book on the German Textile, Industries published 
iu Leipzig in 1912, stated that Germany’s consumption 
of the ininoipal materials used in spinning and weaving 
had increased as follows: 
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Germany’s Consumption of 


Year, 

! 

Eaio Cotton, ■ 

ii’tnr Wool. 

Raw Sill:, 


Tona. 

Tons'. 

Tons, 

1876 

114,600 

38,900 

2,630 

1882 

140,600 

70.300 

2,414 

1895 

283,400 

163,600 

4,302 

1910 

380,734 

187,116 i 

7,242 


I 


It is regrettable that Professor Oppel does not supply 
figures for the intervening years. 

Measured by tlie consumption of raw materials, the 
production of cotton goods, woollen goods and silk 
goods approximately trebled betwr^en 1882 and 1010, and 
considerably more than Iri^bled between 1875 and 1910. 
Germany is not only self-supporting in textiles, but on 
balance is an exporter of these goods. In 1875 she 
exported on balance textiles to th(> value of £6,800,000. 
That excess had grown by 19J0 to £;j4,075,000, or bad 
increased fivefold. The devolopjnent <if the (k-irman 
textile industries, both as suppliers to tlu^ home market 
and as exporters, is satisfactory, althmagh, of course, 
England is ahead of Germany in the production of cotton 
goods, while Germany is far ahead of Great Jiritain in 
the production of silk goods. 

• The increase of the wealth of a modern nation depends 
in the first place upon production, and only in the second 
place upon trade. A nation can conceivably be wealthy 
with a vast production even if its trade is insignificant, 
but it is inconceivable that a nation shouhi b(*come pros- 
perous by a large trade if it lacked production. A nation 
can grow wealthy by trade only if it monoi)oUttes trade; 
if the other nations are so backward and so Ignorant of 
trade that it can make vast profits out of their ignorance 
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Commerce may bo an important creator of wealth, but 
in the modern world it is no longer of preponderant im- 
portance. Commerct^ may be internal or external, or 
both intei nai and external. Germany has vastly increased 
both her internal and her external tiade. The rapid 
and gigantic expansion of Germany's inland trade may be 
gauged from the development of her railway traflSc, 
which has grown as follows : 


Goons ciAimncn by Hailways. 


In 1880 
111 1013 
In 1880 
Tri 1012 


105.000. 000 tons^. 

008.000. 000 ,, 

. . 13,487,000,000 ton'kilornclics. 

. . 60,021,000,000 ,, 


Between 1880 and 1912 the tonnage transported by 
the German railways has ineieasod fourfold, while the 
tou-kilornelres have increased hvxfold. It is safe to 
asseit that no similar ])rogress has been realised by any 
other European nation. 

The progress of Germany’s inland coinmerco carried 
on by w'aterways has be(>j) still more remarkable tlian the 
increases of her railway traflie. The d(>velopmcnt of 
Germany's inland ship])iiig trade may b(?st be gauged from 
the folloAving figures: 


(ii^K>iAxy\s Inbanu Siiipprxn. 


Year. 

y it. of 

» 

Cn rryi n(j Capacity. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

1882 

.. 1 18,715 

1,658,260 

1 887 

. . i 20,390 

2.100,705 

1802 

.. ■ 22,848 

2,700,553 

1897 

.. • 22,564 

3,370,447 

1902 

.. ! 24.839 1 

4,877,509 

1907 

.. ; 20,235 ! 

5.014,020 

1912 

29,533 i 

i 1 

7,304,657 
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While the number of ships used in Germany s inland 
shipping has increased by only about 50 per cent., then- 
carrying capacity has increased by lu-arly 400 per cent. 
In other words, the indivitiual shi])s have grown bigger 
and bigger. Their c-lficieney has been vastly itiereasod. 
Many inarA^el at the development of (Icruiany's Merchant 
Marine, but the increase of her inland slnpl'ing is still 
more wonderful. In 1912 Germany- s inland fleet was 
far larger than her huge Merchant- Mai ine. Hot INfc i chant 
Marine had in that year 3,023,725 Ions net and 4.70S,99S 
tons gross. 

The progress of the external eommen-e of a nation can 
be measured either by its fon.ngn trade or by its inerchant 
marine. Let us see how both havi‘ dev(-loped in Germany. 
Germany has become a country which lives chietly by 
its manufacturing indnstries. According to the econo- 
mists of the I^L'it<ez-f(itve school, a protective taiitf etipphs 
the industries of a nation ami lames its export trade in 
manufactured goods. In view of these doctrines it is 
particularly interesting to study tin- develo[un(‘nt o 
Germany’s exiiorts of mamihiet uri'd goods. 

(.Jermany’s FiXi'OHT.s or Domestic Manci'acti uj-s. 


Year. 

18S() 

J890 

1900 

1910 

1913 


83,r>oo,ooo 

107 . 410.000 

149 . 100.000 

239 . 800.000 

319 . 800.000 


Between 1880 and 1913 Gia-many’s exports of manu- 
factm-ed goods have practically quadrupled. No similar 
showing can be made for the Lnited Kingdom. 

Germany’s Merchant Marine has increased as follows 
since the creation of the Empire : 
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Year, 
In 1871 
In 1881 
In 181)1 
111 HK)1 
In 1011 
In ll)l;{ 


Tons Net 
982,365 
1,181,525 
1,433,413 
1,041,045 
2,003,570 
3.153,724 


The incroasc of t ho (lerraan Morohaiil Marine has Viecn 
exeeedingl}^ rapid. In a few decades it lias obtained 
the second place among tluj mercantile fleetvS of the 
world. 

Production is more important than commerce as a 
creator of wealth. Th<^ figures given iii these pages show 
that German production in field, mine and factory has 
increased mucli faster than British production, notwith- 
standing, oj* probably because, the economic policy 
which .she lias pursued, of which Fiscal Pjotection is 
merely a. jiart, and possibly a part of inferior importance. 

During I lie last few deeades Germany, which was 
formerly a poor agricnlt ural State, has become an exceed- 
i ugly we.Mlt hy iudustiial and commercial country. Wealth 
may bo of t wo kiiuts. It may be ri'al or conventional. 
The real wealtli of a nation consists of fields, fact«>ries, 
machinery, towns, railways, canals, etc. TJie conven- 
tional wealth of a nation consists of paper securities, 
precious metals, bank deposits and the like. Of course, 
thc^ real wealth of a nation is far more important than 
its conventional wealth. It is clear that Gern^iny^s 
national capital has increased enormously through the 
increase of her real wealth, through the vastly augmented 
productive power of her fields and factories, through the 
increase of her machinery, the enlargement and improve- 
ment of her towns, ilie vast additions made to railways, 
canals and other valuable undertakings. However, as 
mcj> generally, though very erroneously, see wealtli 
rather in conventional than in real values, let u.s Viriefly 
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glance at the development of Germany a paper wealth. 
Wealth, like poverty, is a term of comparison. We can, 
therefore, best measure the progress ('f the paper wealth 
of Germany i)V comparing it. with the development of 
paper wealth ‘in Great Britain. The deposits in the 
savings banks in the two countries have giown as 
follows : 


Year. 


Savings Banks Deposits 
in Oermany. 


Savings Banks Deposits 
in Great Britain. 



£ 

1880 . , 1 

i:?o,f)00,ooo 

1890 .. ; 

250,805,009 

1900 . . : 

441.«2«,«<*U 

1910 .. : 

830,028.1100 

19i:i .. 1 

1 

()84,4!>0.000 


77,721,084 
111,285.3.70 
187,0()5.5()2 
22 1.158.02 1 
241..507.02S 


In 1880 the German savings hanks deposits exceeded 
the British by only ,£53.000,000, In 1913 the German 
savings banks deposits exceeded the Biitish by no less 
than £743,000,000. Tlie increased prosperity of the Ger- 
man people can bo measured not only by t hear improved 
conditions of life and by the colossal growth of the savings 
banks deposits, but also by the growth of the deposits 
in the ordinary banks, in the co-operative, societies, 
building societies, etc., as well. In 191 .} the deposits 
in tbp German co-operative .societies, building societies, 
etc., were probably larger than those eonfained in the 
British savings banks. 

The gigantic increase in Germany’s w'calth can also 
be measured by the increase in the amounts insured 
against fire. In large portions of Germany tire insurance 
is compulsory for all owners of property. The amounts 
insured in those districts in which compulsory insurance 
prevails have increased as follows : 
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0om:pi)X8oky Fn?K Insurance of Buildings only. 





i All JHsh'icIs 

Year, 

Berlin, j 

Uambnrfj, 

Kiufjdoni of ; l^’uhjecl to 
Saxotuf. Compulsory 



1 

Insurance. 

1868 .J 

j :)/. ' 

: 8:57,1 >00.000 ; 

.17. 1 

440,000,000' 

! M. \ M. 

1 ,()4r>,0oO.l>00: 0,872, 000, OOf 


1888 . j2,r>27,(KK*,(HRr l,2]:^O0(LOO0k5,472,000.()00: 20,223,000,000 
1000 . . i4,7(iK000,O00 2,5O7,00(K000‘6,737.00<L000: 37,057,000,000 


Unfortunately, tiu^ ligures given an* somcwLat frag^ 
montary. Tljey are Mu* only ones wliicli 1 have lu'en 
al>ki to o})taiii. They ha-ve* b(a‘ii exlnieted from the 
Financial Whik* Hooks jniblished Ijy tlie Cerinan Govern- 
ment in UK) 8 in connec tion with tlui projected reform of 
the Imperial fiiianca's. The districts subjed to compul- 
sory insmaneci against' lire (-onlain t}iree'(‘ighths of iliu 
popnlation of Germany. MeaBured by tlie value of 
buihli]igs alone*, the wa^alth of Germany has approxi- 
mately doubled betvvc'c-n 1808 and 1888, and has doubled 
onc^e more, roughly speaking, bc*t\vtH.‘n 1888 and 1906. 
That ])rogress is t ruly rc-mai kahle. 

Up to the outbreak of thc^ Wav Germany s wealth had 
been growing at. an extranr<linarity rapid rate. In 1913 
Herr Uelfferit h, wlio at that time was ;i directoj- of the 
Deutsche* Hank, and who during (lie War became the 
h(:*ad of the Gi'iinan ]mp(*rial Treasury, estimated the 
wealth of tlie German people as follows in his book Ger* 
7rf, arty's Economic I*rogrcss and Nalloml WcuUh: 


Biiilcliagf^ iuul otiior property insured agu'nist fire 

Land in the country :iud the towns 

Mines 

Ships?, goods in tniiisit: and nuU allic eurreiicy . . 
Public property, nut ins\irod against tire, includ- 
ing railways 

Capital juve^sted abroad . . 


£1 0,0(^0,000, 000 
3,500,000,000 
300,000,000 
300,000,000 


1.500.000. 000 

1.000. 000.000 


Total .. 


. . £16,600,000,000 
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At the end of his> book Herr HeUIericli summed up 
Germany’s financial position as follows: 

The German national incoiiu' amounts to £2,000,000,000 
a year, as com}>ared with an ir»conio of from £1,100,000,000 
to £1,250,00<?,000 about the year 1895. 

Of these £2,00(»,00<o000,about oiuv-sixl h,or £35(^r:(H),000, 
is devoted to public purposes, and about £1,250,000,000 
is spent by private individuals. From £100,000,(»00 to 
£425,000,000 are added annually to the national wealth 
by savings and investments, while the national property 
is in addition incjeascd by abcnit £ino,(/Oi\(M.O, owing 
to the rise in values. Thus, altogetlier £500,00(},(UiO 
are added annually to the natioiuil wealth as compared 
witli from £225,000,000 to £250,000,000 about the year 
1898. 

The national wx'alth of ( Jenna ny ainonnts to-day to 
more than £15,000,000,00(0 whik'^ it amounted only to 
approximately £10,000 , 000,000 about ll)(‘ y(,‘ar 1895. 

Before tlie War th(^ wealtli of Groat Britain w;is supposed 
to amount to about £1 r>.oo<i,0(ioy)(M), aiid the British 
national income was ealeulated to reae}» £2,000,000,00(b 
It would therefore appear- tint (Germany has iji a few 
decades ovortakcii grcaJ Brit air* not only in industrial 
production, bnt als(» in aeoumulated weall li, aiul tliat lier 
yearly ineoine, which formerly \^as excetsiingly small, 
equalled in 1913 that of the l-nited Kingflom. Othej* 
Grermaii authorilies have arrived at a simiJai* conclusion, 
and some of them have endeavoined t-o foret^asl the 
future^ devclo])ment of the. wealth of Cernuuiy and of 
some other countries. Foi* iijsirnne, llerr Sltunmaim- 
Bucher wrote in his book 350 H ill unilvji DcML^cht^^ Volks- 
ver m d(jev : 

Formerly we were told (Jiat the wealth of (nrmatiy 
amounted tr» £IO,000,tM)o,(i(»o, that of Fiance to 
£10,000,000,000, and that of Groat Ibituin to 
£12,500,000,000. To-day we may say that Germany's 
wealth comes to £l7,500,00(»,0()O, ITancc's wealth at most 
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to £12,600,000,000/ and that of Great Britain to 
£16,000,000,000. In twenty years, in 1930, Germany 
will have a national wealtli of £30,000,000,000, which 
should compare with a wealth of £15,000,000,000 in the 
case of France and of £21,000,000,000 in the case of 
Great Britain. 

The facts and figures supplied in these pages show that 
Germany’s production, her* trade and her accumulated 
wealth have during the last few decades grown with 
extraordinary rayndity. According to the liigli authority 
of Herr HelfhTifdi, Germany added before the War every 
year £500,(K)OJ)00 to her aecumulated wi^alth. That is a 
giga ntic surplus. It would tluM cdore ap])ear 1 hat Germany 
should be able, if defecate* I, to y)ay a very large War 
indenuiity in yearly instalments by y^ledging her surydus 
incojuc for a eonsiderablo number of years. As the 
damage wliich (Germany has done to liei* oy)])onents must 
be estimated to amount to ul least £r)0,000,000,000, she 
would have to devote her ouliie sui plus to the payment 
of a VV'ar iiKlcrnnity during one hundred years.' That 
is scarcely a practicable projjosition. Besides, w^e must 
doubt whether Germany’s prospciity would survive a 
great military defeat. The defeat of the.' German armies 
might 1)(5 a(au)m])anied by vast damage to German pro- 
perty in tli(^ frontier districts, and it might be followed by 
civil war u ilhin t?oimany, by the break-up of the German 
Empire, and by (considerable territorial losses. Tkc 
retrocession of Alsaco-IiOrraine to France w^ould deprive 
Germany of the bulk of hor iron ore, w^hiie the recreation 
of an independent Poland, in accordance with the prin- 
ciple of nationality, would deprive her of the enormous 
Silesian coaliiold, winch alone contains more coal than 
the whole of the United Kingdom. 

The German people, if defeated, might conceivably 
have the ability to pay a very large, but scarcely an 
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adequate, iiidenwity out of theif yearly suj'plus, but 
would they also have the will to do it ? It would "be 
difficult to compel tliem to pay vast sums to the Allies 
for decades, for comimlsioii would involve the ijccupation 
of German frontier disticts, harbours, eoaltields, etc., 
by Allied garrisons for an indefiiiilo number of years. 
Such an arrangement would mean a })rolor]gc(l state of 
bondage enforced ujjon tlie German ])co])lc by military 
means. Besides, if Gerniany were to ])ay for th(‘ damages 
done by her tjoops out c;>f her yeaily surplus, tlu' Allies 
would have io re-eslablish (Jermany’s ])i'osj)ei i(A'. Othei*' 
wise they could obtain onl\^ little fi'oni <he country. 
As (hMinany'vS industrial prosperity was largely ci*eat('d 
at the cost of the* other industrial States, the jcMiewed 
increase of the weallli of Germany would involve eon- 
siderable loss to tlie Allies, a. Joss uhich conceivably 
would be greater than the monetary indeirmities wbicb 
might perhaps be obtained from her. In other words, 
the Allies would hav(' to hand ovei‘ to (a'lniiiny their 
markets and part of their industries in retnni for utterly 
insuffitjicnt moneta ry jiayineii ts. ’^rhey woulil searceJy 
be prepared to re-eslal)Jish ( Jenna ny’s prosj:>erity to the 
harm of their rjwn industries. Ver^^ likely de feat- will 
end tlie (^'irman Empire, and will bring Oermany s vast 
prosperity also to an <md. It seems clear tliat (h^rnuiny 
cannot pay an adcfpjate monetary indemnity il rhdeated. 

• \Vhil(i Germany will probably bo unable tr) pay, after 
an ultimate defeat, an adequate indemnity in cash, she 
can easily do so iji goods. Her mineral resources alone 
represent, as I have shown in the })receding chaptei , a 
value of at least £237,h78,0b0,(K»O. By seizing the coal, 
iron and oil resources of their* opponents, and by pro- 
claiming that they would retain ihem as an indemnity, 
the Germans have created an impojtant laccerhart winch 
they may live to regret. The Germans have endeavoured 
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to deprive Franco and Russia of all coal and iron so as 
to make tliese oouiilries mililarily helpless and economi- 
cally d<ipcTidont upon Germany for all timci. The Germans 
well imderstand the importaiuo of coal and iron in the 
lives of nations. The (.*oal and iron beds are Nature’s 
poAver hou.s(3 arid Nature’s arse nal, ’rhey provide nations 
with wealth and with weapons for war. A nation can 
more (easily be disarTnod by seizing its coal and iron fields 
than by (lismantling its fortresses and seizing its ships 
and arms. Shijis, arms and fortrt^sses may be recreated, 
but coal and iron fields whi(di have been lost cannot be 
replaced. Tlie loss of th(‘se disanu nations for all time. 
Tlioso considerations whicli hav(^ guided (Germany’s 
statesmen in tlieir action towards tladr opponents, wall 
no doubt innuence the attitude of the statesmen of the 
Allied nations in eas(‘ of a complete victory. The Allied 
statesmen will probably |)refer actual guarantiees for the 
maintenance of ]i(‘ac(' on the part oi (krmany to jiapcr 
promises. It stunds to reason that the longer ilu^ V\'ar 
wall last, the greater t h.o damage done by the German 
armies will be, tlu^ grcatei* will be tlie eom]>etJsatk»i Avhieli 
the Allies will eventually liavc to claim. Thai considera- 
tion should bo borne in mind by the German statesmen 
and busincKss nu n and by the Gerjnan nation as a whole. 



( IIAPTER XV 

THE FUTURE ANJ> THE NATUIIAJ. RESOURCES OF THE 
UXITED SrA'rES 

The majority of English people are so niueh taken np 
witli ciUTont national and local f|uestions that th(\y can 
give l)iit little time to the consideration of tlie future. 
If they discuss the future, tlK>y rather discuss Englafurs 
future relations with foreign countries and wit Ji tlic? British 
Dominions and Colonic^s Ilian those with tl)e United 
States. Tlioy rathca* reflect upon the ])Osit.ion and pro- 
gress of Franco, Russia, (‘anada, Ijidia, Persia, China, 
than stop to think of the pj*obabJ(^ development of the 
greatest English Colony, the Xorili Anua ioan Republic. 
What will bo the future of the United States ? 

^llc future of a State depemds u|)on its torritoiy and its 
natural i*esourecs, and upon the character and policy of 
the people. Compared with th(‘ |>ritK;ipal States of 
Europe, the United States avc very sparsely populated, 
as wnll be seen from the following table: 


• 

♦ 

Sf/nare 1 

: 

i 

/ ahahllaiilti. 

/ nhab Hants 
ftf-.r 4 SV/. MiU 

United States without 

i 



Alaska (1910) .. 

2.97a,89oj 

92,027,874 

30*9 

Russia in Europe? (lOlO). . 

1.909,51 Oj 

1:54,000,000 

01*0 

Spain (1910) 

191,744; 

19,588.688 

100*0 

Hungary (1910) .. 

I2r».:i95 ^ 

20.886,487 

160*6 

Prance (1911) .. . .i 

207,075 i 

;j9.eo 1,509 

191*2 

Austria (1910) .. 

115,8021 

28,571,9:54 

24(>-7 

Germany (1910) .. 

20H.770 i 

61.925,999 

3JI-0 

Italy (1910) 

lJ0,r>59 i 

:54, 687,000 1 

1 313-5 

United Kingdom (1911) . 

121,371 i 

45,216,665 i 

372*6 
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The continental United States — that is, the United 
States without Alaska and the other outlying possessions— 
are 60 per cent, larger than is European Russia, Tlioy 
are fifteen times as large as the German Empire, and 
twenty-five times as large as the United Kingdom. If 
the United States were to becjome merely as densely 
populated as European Russia, the growtJj of which is 
impeded by its extensive barren wastes and by th(3 scarcity 
of railways and of roads, they would have room for 
200,000,000 inhabitants. If they were to become as 
densely populated as Geriuaiiy, which seems by no means 
impossible, they would have room for nearly l,000,000,00t» 
inhabitants. The bulk of the Unitrcl States population 
lives in the north-eastern coinei* of the Republic, on, or 
near to, the Atlantic coast. According to the Census of 
1910 the ce)it]*(3 of population lies at !Bloomington ij) 
Indiana, between lh(' 8()th and <S7th degree of Westcoii 
longitude, not faj’ from, and slightly east- of, Chicago. 
How densely the North-Eastern States of the Unioii 
are populated, if compared with some of the most fruitful, 
fertile and promising States in the South and West, u ill 
be seen from the following figures : 


Population 

CKJl 8 q 

VAKR M 1 I.B IN 10ll>. 


Mas.SiJrlni.sctts . . 

418-8 

Louisiana 


Now Jer.scy 


Washington 

.. 17*1 

Oonnet'ticdt 


Nebraska 

. . ir>*5 

New York 

191*2 

California 

15*3 

Pennsylvania . . 

171*0 

Texas 

.. 14*8 

Maryland 

130.3 

Florida , . 

.. 13-7 

Ohio 

117*0 i 

North Dakota . . 

. . 8*2 

Delaware 

103.0 1 

Sou til Dakota . . 

. . 7*6 

IIlinoi,s . . 

100-6 i 

Oregon , . 

. . 7*0 

Only the three Stales Mas 

ssachusotts, New' Jersey and 


Connecticut may be considered to be densely populated 
acc(^rding to the European standard. As these thiee 
States have together an area of only 21,456 square miles, 
they coiiii>rise only about K of the territoiy of the Re- 
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public. Except for a few very small patches which arc 
densely peopled, the United States are much under- 
liopulated. 

Knowledge of the past often enables one t.o make a 
forecast of the future. In the past the population of the 
United States has very rapidly iiicjeased. The rapidity 
of its growth may perhaps best be gauged by (lompariiig 
the increase of the population in the Uiiited States witli 
that of the United Kingdom by means of the Census 
figures. Such a comjtavison yields the following resnK ; 


1*01*1 L.\‘JU»N Ol’ 


The United Kingdom. 


The UnUvd States (uHthouf Atai>ka 
and Oaiii/ing Poaseftaions), 


1821 .. 

.. 21,272,187 

1831 , . 

. . 24.302,485 

1841 , . 

. . 27,036,450 

1851 ., 

. . 27,724,056 

1861 , . 

.. 20,321,288 

1871 .. 

.. 31,845,370 

1881 .. 

. . 35.241,482 

1801 

. . 38,104,075 

1001 . . 

.. 41,076.827 

1011 

. . 15.216,065 


1820 


0,638.453 

1830 


. . 12,860,702 

1840 


. . 17,0:0-1,353 

1850 


.. 23,101,876 

iHCiO 


.. 31,143,321 

1870 


. . 38,558.371 

1880 


. . 50,155,783 

ISOO 


. . <;2.047,714 

JOun 


. . 75,004,575 

lOJo 


. . 01,072,266 


In 1820' 1821 the populatium of tlu‘ ["nitod Kingdom 
was a little more tliau twice as large, as that oi tlie United 
Htates. In ISOO-ISOl the pupnlation of tlic (wo 
countries \va,s approximately equaL In lOlo 191! tlic 


United States bad more than twice as many infiahitaiit:*. 
ii^s the United Ivingdoin. In less than a centiuy, the 
relative importance of (he two countries lias bci ii com- 
pletely reversed. While between 1821 and 1911 the 
population of the United Kingdom has a little more than 
doubled, that of the United iStates has grown mor(* than 
tenfold. During the last ileceimia] intrfrcf ijsu.s ]>criod 
the population of the United Kingdom has increased by 
3,24.0.000, w'hile that of the United States has giown by 
no loss than 15,978,000. 
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The population of tlie United States is increasing very 
fast through natural increase and through imnaigration, 
but the actual ])eiccntual increase has gradually, though 
somewhat irregularly, declined. If wo wisli to gauge the 
future development of tlio population of the United States, 
it is safest to ussunui tluit tlie rate of increase will continue 
slackening in the saniti .somewhat erratic manner in which 
it has s]a(iken(-d hit liei to. A table of tJ\e [probable future 
incr(ias(,‘ of tlic Amc rhain poj^ulation iai.scd on this prin- 
ciple has been cuniinkal by Mr. Henry Gannett, of the 
United States Geological Survey. It .shows the following 
r(\sult : 



Vopnlatiofi 

Inereaiie 

Vmr. 

of the 
United 

twtween 
Df.een ninl 



Periods, 



Per UvnL 

1790 

:1.020,2I4 


1800 

r>,:J08,is;j 

35 

1810 

7,2:39, <S81 

.36 

1820 

9,638,453 

33 

i s:]0 

12,866,020 


1840 

17,060,453 ; 

3:? 

1850 

23,191.876; 

36 

186U I 

31,143,321 S 

36 

1870 

38,558.371 

23 

3 880 

50,155.783! 

30 

1800 

62,947,714; 

25 

1000 

75.994,675 j 

21 

1910 

91,972.2661 

21 

1020 

J 04,000,000 1 

16 

1 mo 

i 1 19,000,000 1 

14 

1940 

1 34.000.000; 



j 

PopnUUion 

: 1 Her erne 

Yetu, 1 

of the 

\ United 

! between 

1 Dcremiicd 


States. 

: Periods, 



! Per Cent, 

1950 i 

150,000.000 

i 12 

1960 i 

107,000,000 

10 

1070 : 

1 84.000,000 

10 

1980 i 

202,000,000 

10 

1990 j 

225,000,000 

i 1 1 

2000 1 

249.000,000 

i 

2010 I 

274,000,000 

! 10 

2020 i 

299,000,000 

1 9 

2030 : 

325,000,000 

I 9 

2010 1 

350,000,000 

s 

2050 : 

,375,000,000 

7 

2060 ' 

400,000.000 i 

7 ^ 

2070 : 

425,000,000 

. 6 

2080 : 

450.000,000 

' 6 

2090 ! 

475,000,000 

5 

2100 ! 

500,000,000 

i 5 


The table given in the foregoing contains an extremely 
cautious statement of the probable future increase of the 
American population. Between 190<) and 1910 the popu- 
lation of the United States increased by 21 per cent. 
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A.ssvin\ing that in the course of the next five decades that 
increase declines to 10, 14, 13, 12, JO per cent., that it 
remains ai»proximalely stationary during the six ensuing 
decades, and that the increase of population rapidly 
sinks during the nine following decades from 10 per <tent. 
to only 5 per cent, per decade, we tiiul that tlu' population 
of the United States will come to :>40,000,000 in t he year 
2000, and to 500,000,000 in the year 2100. Mr. Gannett’s 
forecast is so cautious and conservative tluit it may very 
possibly be ('xceeded, for if the United iStates should 
become merely as densu^Iy peo[»led as .Eiuopean Russia 
is at present, they would have joom for 200,000,0t^0 
people; if they should become as densely i)eopled as Spain, 
they should ha ve room for 300,o00,000; and if they should 
become as densely |)('opk‘d as Germany or Italy, they 
should have room for 1 ,0(M), 000,000 people*. The United 
States are absurdly thinly |>cc>pk‘d. < 'alifornia’s climati? 
resembles that of Italy, and it is 50 ptn* cent, larger 
than is Italy. However, wliile Italy has a population 
of 34,687,000, California jias only 2,377,540 inhahilants. 
Texas is 30 per cent, larger than (Ik? (uMinan Empire. 
Ilowevej', while t)ie German Empii’e Ijad in 1 010 6-1,025,003 
subjects, Texas had in i 01 1 only 3,.S!M».542 irjhal>itants. 

There is cvidc-nl ly no iidierent impredrihilily in the as- 
sumption that the United States will luive 250,(KK»,000 
inhabitants at a- time when children now }>r>/*u have arrived 
at a rb)0 old age; that in the year 2000 Hie United Stat(\s 
will have as many inhabitants as lla^ United Kingdom, 
Germany, France, Austria-H ungary, 1 taly and S|>aiij 
combined, and that by the yeai- 2100 tfii‘y w-ill have a 
considerably larger populatioji tliaii Chifiese Eni])ire. 
The United States liav^' enough room for 50ti,000,(»00, 
and probably for 1,000,000,000 jan^ple. It is therefore 
conceivable that the American people may <;btain the 
leadership of the Anglo-Saxon race and the rule of tht? 

A 
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world. Carthage, a Phoenician colony, in course of time 
tar outstripped tlio rnolherlaud and became tln^ protec- 
tress of the Ph<eriicic‘iii colonies throughout the world. 
Similarly, the Uuitc d Slates may hecoiiu? the protectress 
of the Anglo-Saxon race throughout the world in succession 
to Groat Britain. Tlio time may come when New York 
will hold the place of I.iOndon, wdien Washington will be 
the capital of all tlie Anglo-Saxon States and of the world. 
A hundred av two hundred years lienee the American 
people may talk with the same feelings cn :■ mused wonder 
of the little military States of Western Europe of the 
tw'eritietli century with which men mnv speak of the tiny 
city Slates of Ancdiuit Greece and of the not much larger 
Italian town republics of the Middle Ages. 

Wluitlier the Unit(?d States will become a State of 
r>00, 0(H), 000 or of a I ,(H)0.(HKbOOO white people dej^ends, 
of course, not only on the size of the Amc>rican territory, 
which is ample, but also on its natural iijsources. The 
marvellous growdh of the American .Republic is largely 
due to immigration. 'Tlie United States will continue 
to attract the emigrants from ovcicrow^dod Europe only 
if these v/dn earn a good living. If the natural resources 
of tlie United States should jirovo insufficiently attractive, 
or if they should jireinaturely become exhausted by 
ruthless and wustefnl exploitation, European emigrants 
will go to Canada, South Brazil, Argentina, Australia, 
Now Zealand, South Afidca, and elsewhere, and tlte 
Great Bcjmblic. will not dominate the world by weight of 
numbers and by i(s supremacy in wealth and power. 

The natural resourees of the United States are enor- 
mous, and their vastucss has been the principal attraction 
to European emigrants. The United States are singu- 
larly blessed with an excellent. Ijcalthful, bracing, and 
varied climate and an extremely fruitful soil. On both 
Oecans they iuvve an abundance of excellent harbours. 
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The country possesses most bountiful mineral resoui'ces 
and colossal forests. It has enormous water-power 
which ran be converted into electricity and which is 
sulficicni to chive all the machinery in the^ land, and ils 
vast territory is opened and mad(‘ easily accessible to 
man by a unique chain of Jakes and by a most wonderful 
system of rivers and streams. No less than 148 streams, 
with a total navigable length of r>,3Cr> miles, wend their 
way towards the Atlantic; l,00r> miles of navigable 
waterways open the Unit<Ml States towards the Pacific; 
315 miles of navigable rivers, and the vastest system of 
interconnected inland seas in tiu', world, open the Unitc'cl 
States towards Canada; 5,212 !ni]cn< of navigable rivers, 
exclusjv(‘ of the Mississij)pi, are tiibuiary to ll)o Oiilf 
f)f Mexico; while the Mississippi system comprises no less 
tljan 13,912 miles of mivigablo wal('rways. Altog(4hej' 
the United States had in 1910 20.410 miles of navigable 
rivers and streams. In the same yeai the UriiUid Kingdom 
had only 23,387 miles of railway, length of tlu^ 

navigable waterways of the United States is approximately 
equal to the circumferonce of the globe. 

The United Stales have attra(‘lefl, and will continue 
attracting, millions of emigrants from (lie cn^er populated 
countries of tlic world — between 1S20 and 1 910 t he United 
States hav(- received 29,784,222 alien jiasstmgers and im- 
migrants, and recent ly they received on an a veragti about: 
800,000 immigrants per year- because tlic vast natural 
resoutces of the country yielded a good living to all comers. 
Among the nations of the world the United States are 
at present the largt*st producers of corn, wheat, cott;On, 
tobacco, pigs, mules, fish, fruit, coal, iron, copper, zinc, 
lead, petroleum, natural gas, timber, etc. Provifleuce 
has blessed the United States with abundance. As the 
enormous ])rospcrit;y and the rapid ])rogr('Ss of the country 
are due to the vastness of its natural resources, it is 
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obvious that their exhaustion would bring about its 
decline* 

The greatness of the produ(3tivo }X>vver of the United 
States can best bo seen by comparison. By far the? 
greatest British induslry is the cotton trade. According 
1o the British Census of Production, the yearly output 
of the Bj'itish cotton trade came in 1907 to £132,000,000; 
while the output of tl)e second laigest industr5^, the 
coal trade, Avas officially valued at £119,554,000. The 
United States corn (maize) <a’op — corn is mostly used for 
stock feeding — is as a rule wortli at least £300,000,00.0 
per yeav; the production of animals yields, on an average, 
about £360,000.000 per year to tlie American farmers: 
the production of wheat and oats is worth about 
£210,000,000 per year; that of raw cotton and cotton seed 
about £160,000,000 per year; that of hay and forage 
about £] 60,000,000 }>ei; year; milk, butter and cheeses 
are worth £1 50, 000, ()(>(» per year; the production of coal 
is worlJi £200,000,000 per yeai*; that of i>etrr»lcum, 
£50,000,000 per year, etc. 

Tlie possession of niw materials enables a natioji to 
control industry, Tlie United States, producing the 
bulk of the world’s cotton, can, for insianeo, sliould they 
choose to, dominate tluj cotton tradti of the Avorld. The 
extrenm ])r off lability of the possession of raw materials 
may be illustrated by a single example. The production 
of the American forests is valued at £40,(^00,000 per' 
year, of which about £35,0(:0,()00 represent the value of 
timber. The timber is turned partly into manufactured 
articles and partly into T3ai)er. The manufactured 
articles made of wood arc worth £150,000,000 per year, 
and the paper is worth £50,000,000 per year; while the 
production of the printing and publishing trade enhances 
the value of part of the paper produced to £150,000,000 
per year. 
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While the rural indu&trieH of the United KStates yield, 
according to the American £1 per 

annuiiK the production of 'RriUsh agricuJturo in all its 
bi'anclies eam<j in 1909 only to £*il0,0()3KC00, according (o 
the British Census of Production . The value of the 
American maize crop alone is 50 pen* c<ynt. larger than the 
value of the entire agricultural procliu^.tion of tlu'i V-iuted 
Kingdom. 

Although the production of American agriculture i.s 
enormous, it has, as regards monetary valiu% been rapidly 
i)vertake]i by the manufa< iar; iug industries, iov these 
have progressed much fasl.cr. While the production of 
American agriculture was, aecairding to the (Census of 
1910, worth £l,7(MkOOO.o<iO, that of the manufacturing 
industries was then wortli £4, 135 ,( 100 , 0 ( 10 , 3'here can 
be no doubt that the economic? batajiee In the United 
States has been seriously <lisi m ix'd ; that agrieiilture 
lias not kept pace with Ihe induslrial of the 

country. T)u> United St ales law,', \ )Ossil )ly , not do veiopi'd 
their agriculture as mueli as th(\y mii^ht have done. 
Thus t hey ha ve become a. pj t'domi n-int ly indusl ria I 
State, ivnd they have been, and are still (o s(»rne (vxlent, 
neglecting and destroying those natural resources which 
form the basis of (heir pro.s[)erity. 

During ina-ny decades the natural resources of th(^ 
United {States ^\vvc far in ('xecss of tJu' needs (4’ the per>ple. 
4'he immigrants fr<>»n England found that in the I hiited 
States wages in general were from two to three tinu^s as 
high as in Gre;d Britain, aiid that the cost of (lie neces- 
sities of life — but jmi of tl)e luxuries— was Icnver. But 
dmiug the last twc' decades tlx? inliaiulants f>{ the United 
States hav'e drawn Ivvishly and extravagantly upon 
the resources of Nature. In pursuit of v/c altli they have 
crowded into the towns. 'They have recklessly wasted 
certain natural resources; and as agricultural develop- 
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ment has not kept pace with industrial expansion, life 
in the United vStates is no longer as easy and as cheap as 
it used to be. Tlic following table slrows at a glance the 
relative progress of agricnlture. ainl of the inannfact m ing 
industries in the United States: 

V^KODf/nroN or 


Year. 

i Wheat 

Com. j 

Colton. 

Caflle. 

1800 .. 

170,104,024 

s:i8,702,740 ^ 

3,840,400 

25,818,010 

1870 .. 

2:?r>.s84,70o 

1.004,255,000 i 

4,352,317 

25,484, 1 on 

.1880 

, 408,540,888 

1,717.434.542 

8,805,750 

33,258,000 

1800 .. 

, 000,202,000 

1,480,070,000 i 

8.652,507 ; 

52,801,907 

UrOO .. 

■ 522,220,505 i 

2,105,102,518 ; 

10,245,802 

43,002,414 

1010 .. 

(>25, 12 1,000: 

2,888.280,000 : 

11,085,082 i 

89.080,000 

1012 .. 

• 730,287 ,000 ; 

3,124.748,000 

14,078,430 

57,050.000 


Year. 

• (JoaL 

: 

/ *iff / ran. 

(■ 0 }>])cr. 

Population. 


1 

' {Long Tons), \{Long Tons). 

{Long Tons). 


1880 

. ‘ 13,044,880 

821.22.3 

7.200 

:il, 443.321 

1870 

. . 2!),400.(>r).t 

1,685,170 

12,800 

38,558,371 

1880 

. ' 03,822,8:50 

3,835,101 

27,000 

50,155,783 

ISOO 

. i 140,888,931 

0,202.703 

115,966 

62,947.714 

1000 

. i 24().780.:510 

13,780,242 

270.588 

75,994.575 

1010 

. : 447,853.000 

27.303,587 

482.214 ! 

91.972.266 

1012 

. i 401,071,420 

1 

20,727.137 

557,589 1 

95,410,503 

Since 

18G0 the population of 

the United 

States* haf 


trebled, ajxd agricnlinral production has apparently 
increased at approximately the same ratio, but mineral 
and mining production have increased very much faster. 
During the years under consideration the production of 
coal and iron lias increased nearly fortj^old and that of 
copper nearly <*ightyfold. These marvellous figures 
give some nuasure of America's industrial progress. 
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If we look a little more closely into the ligures relatijig to 
agricultural [production, wo find that while the production 
of wheat, corn and cotton has iiicveasetl from thr('(' to 
fourfold, the number of cattle has iu)ly a little more thai] 
doubled, and has therefore increased far more slowly than 
has the population. Between lh07 and 1912 the iiuinlx^j' 
of cattle has declined from 72,533, DOfi to 57,959,000. 
This exidains the relative scarcity and ('xpcnsiveiuss of 
meat in the United States and in the world, for AnuTica 
is a most important factor in the world’s meat-supply, 
and show’s that the recent scarcity and dearness of meat 
has not been caused by the Amerioaji Ihx f Trusts, as lias 
often been asserted. 

The United States, wdiicli formerly were principally 
an agricultural country, have become in the course f>i' a 
IVmv decades by far the largest manufacturing cijimtty 
in tlie world. Not so long ago the productiveness of tlic 
ffiriiis and (■{ tiie factories was ;i.lu»iit (‘{jnally great in the 
Uiiit(*d State's, but now the factoj’iis predominate to 
a very marked ('Xtenl. According to tlir^ Uoiisns of 1910 
the production of tlie United States manufacturing 
industries was valued at $-0,072,051,870, while the 
production of the farms canu^ only to $8,498,311,413. 
Cobden prophesied: '"Great Britain is, arul always will 
remain, the w’orkshop of the w'orld.” Now thc^ United 
States are the world’s greatest worksliof). It is worth 
noting that the manufacturing oulj>ut of the American 
indfustrics, measured by value, is at least thr<*e times as 
great as is the manufacturing r)ut|mt f)f the British 
industries. 

Until lately the United States wx^re by far the greatest 
exporters of wheat, meat, dairy produce, etc., in the 
world, but now their surplie- of food is rapidly shrinking. 
How rapidly it is diminishing will be f n from the follow'- 
i ng figures : 
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United States 

Exports op- 

- 

1V( 

Ml r.mxh 

l/rimals of All 

>1// Meat and 

-S7.„//s. i 

Kimh\ 

/ )n Irif Produce 


Dolfi. ‘ 

. 

Doh, 

Doh. 

1902 .. 

.. ! 213,303,001 ! 

44.871,084 

100.801,378 

1902 . . 

.. ' 221,301.022 i 

:}4,7Si,i9;; 

170,839,714 

1904 . . 

140,330.106 1 

47,977,875 

170.037,680 

1905 . . 

.. 1 110,254.247 • 

46,728,781 

100.908.873 

1900 , . 

. . 1 187.457.844 ‘ 

49,129,.56S 

310.890,065 

1907 , . 

.. : 184,038.043 ; 

41.2u:{,080 

202.302,.508 

190H . . 

. . • 3' 1 .5.«S4..‘M5 i 

2»4. 101,289 

102.802.708 

1909 .. 

.. j (00,101.024 ! 

22.f>45.4:;S 

100.521.040 

J910 .. 

.. ; 13.‘},fi70.0ll 

17.447.725 

i:io,o;i2.783 

1911 .. 

. . 1 124.01:1.537 ; 

19.048. 65;{ : 

140.380,737 

1912 .. 

.. 1 123,070,715 i 

15.447,987 1 

] 56,260.870 


I.Mio foregoing figure's show it steady and erontiinions 
decline in the exports of foodstufl's if measured by value. 
As prices liad o<)nsid(‘TabJAM:iseji ix twet n 1902 and 1912, 
tli(^ decline would be still greater if mcasund by weight. 
'I'Jio ox])orts of live cattle, beef and bnUer lia.V(‘ diminished 
in tlic most rmnarkable way. Between 1902 and 1912 
the exports of catth'. have slinink from §29,902,212 
to §8,870,075, those of beef liave shrunk from §29,045,050 
to §1,59<),8I9. and those of butter have declined from 
§10,002,100 to §0,092,225. The United States have no 
longer a liuge regular surplus of cattle, beef and butter, 
and befon^ long they may not produce' sufficient moat for 
tiieir domestic requirements. The United States Beef 
Trust has for a long time been *sui)plying the British market 
Avitlj Argiaitine and Australian meat, and has been 
shipping Argentine and Australian meat to the United 
Stales as well. Notwithstanding their enormous area 
and relatmdy small population, the ITnited States are 
in danger of becoming dej^endent upon foreign nations, 
not only for j)ai t of their meat and dairy produce, of which 
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already a considerable and growing quantity is being 
irnpdi'tcd, but for their vegetables, fruit and bread-corn 
as well. That is surely alarming when one bears in mind 
that the vast and fruitful territory of the United Slates 
should sufficci to supjrly all the food required by 
500,000,000 people. 

American statesmen have observed the courses of events 
with sex'ious misgivings. They recognise that; agiicultiue 
is not fiufliei(>ntly jaoductive in tlie United States, partly 
because the Anieric«'in people Hock to the towns, an<1 
partly because the American farmers have* exhausted 
part of the soil by a somewhat reckless exploitation. 
With similar recklessness th(‘. owmas of tJie forests and 
of the mines have not only exploited, but devastated 
the natural resources within their reach, to the irre nu*- 
diable harm of the nation. 8ueh flx vc lopments are apt 
to take place in new countries, us may l)e seen by siinilai* 
developments in the Jhitish Dominions. 

The p(M)ple of the Uidted States have Ix'en grumbling 
at the cvcr-increasing (x>s( of living. I'Juit/ ijjcrease, 
though often attributed to the TariiV aiiil the 1 rusts, is 
no doubt principally due to the wiisb' and (lie insufficient 
(levolopnient of the country s natural resources. Patriotic 
and far-seeing Americans have Ix'gun to uudcrstaml tl)»at 
the future greatness of tljoir count ry depends on llu' 
preservation of its natural resources; that tlu> time is 
past when llie natural resour<?es of tlu^ e.ountry could 
safety be left to unehecked and uncontrolled individuals. 
The American people have becoin<‘ awjjre of the fact t hat, 
tliey must slop th<^ n^cklf'ss waste of Iheii- greatest naiiojiul 
assets. They have begun to recognise that the preserva- 
tion of their gigantic natural I'csources is perliaps the most 
important problem of the Republic; that the preservation 
of the natural ic.somxes is a national question which calls 
for the oo-oj)eration of all citizens, regardless of party. 
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Thus the great movejnont for conserving and wisely 
exploiting America's natural j osources has arisen. 

Th(5 coiiscrval ion movement in the United States 
was created by sciiMitific men, 'riu* first impetus was 
given to tlie inovenient by the rapid reduction of 
the Amc^rioan forests wliich began to alarm far-sighted 
men. In tlie (^arly ’seventies of the last (tentury it was 
recognis(‘d that liif‘ American forests would rapidly be 
destroyed unless tlaii* wasteful c'xploitation was diseon- 
tinvK'iJ. TJio American Association foi* the Adv^mcement 
of Science presented, in 1873, a memorial for the protection 
of forests by the iState. Other memorials followed, and 
a movement was set on foot which resulted in the creation 
of a Forestry Bureau in tJie Department of Agriculture, 
and in laws which led to the creation of the lirst national 
forest reserve in I SOI. 

Provsident Roosc‘veJt took a great ijitcj cst \n I he cern* 
sorvation inov(nu‘nt. H(> made numerous speeches on 
the subject, and on JaiHuiry 22, lOOlt ho sent out a most 
memorable message on the policy of conserving tlic iial ioi i.al 
resources, which the historian of tlu^ future may possibly 
l>lace side by side with the Declaration of Independence. 
While the Declaration of IndepcMulencc solemnly aflirins 
“the unalienable light of men to life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness/’ the Conservation Message affirms 
in equally solemn and impressive words the right of all 
Americans, born and yet unborn, to the undiminished 
possession of their great national heritage. Mr. Roose- 
velt stated : 

. . * The conservMtion of our resources is the fimdamen- 
ial question befoie this nation, and our &.st and greatest 
task is to set our house in order and to begin to live within 
our means. 

The first of all consideriif ions is the permanent welfare 
of our people, and tine moral welfare, the highest form 
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of welfare, cannot permanently exist, save on a firm and 
lastin'g foundation of material well-being. 

It is high time to realise that our resj)onsil)i]ity to the 
coming millions is like that of parents to their cliildn'i), 
and that in wasting our resources we are wronging our 
descendants. 

There are differences of opinion as to many public^ 
questions, but the Ameri<*an people stand nearly as a 
unit for watei way developniont and for forest ])rolection. 

The greatest ipiestions befoje us are not partisan 
questions, but questions upon which men of all ])i)rtie.s 
and all shades of opinion may b(; united for the common 
good. 

The function of our Government is to ensure to all ils 
citizens, now and hereafter, their rights to life, lilx i*ly 
and the pursuit of happiness. If \v(‘. of this generation 
destroy the resources from which our children would ot Ju r- 
wise derive their livelihood, we lednee tlu^ capacity of 
our land to support a population, and so citlu r d( gi jule 
the standard of living or deprives coming gene] at ions 
of their right to life on this CouliMeiit . 

The right of every man to live; his own life, provide for 
his family, and endeavour, ae.cording to liis ability, to 
seenre for himself and for them a fair sluiio of the good 
things of existence, should be subject to oik' limitalion 
and to no other. The free<lom of the individual sliould 
be limited only by the present and fill tin* rights, interests 
and needs of tlio other individit.ds who make. u[> th(' 
eominunity. We should do all in our ptnvi r to devi lop 
and to protect individual liberty, individual inilialive, 
))ut subject aUvays to the ne(?d of pre^serving and promot 
ing the genei’al good. When nect^ssary, the private 
right*must yield, under due process of law and to a proper 
compensation, to the welfare of the. commonwealth. 

We are striving to hold in the pulilic hands tJie remaining 
supply of unappropriated coal, for the j>rolection and 
benefit of all the people. 

The nation, its Governin(‘jif and its rcsourers exist, 
first of all, for the American citizens. . . . 

Witli similar solemn impressiveness ;> Gonferenee of 
State Governors wdiieh was held from May IS to May 
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16, 1908, iind which was attended hy the Governors 
of the individual States, the entire Cabinet, the Justices 
of the Surpenie Court, the members of both Houses of 
Congress and by representatives of the great national 
organisations of the United States, j>laced on record the 
following declaration: 

Wc, the Governors of the States and Territories of the 
United Stat(\s of America, in oonfen nee assembled, do 
hereby declare the conviction that the great prosperity 
of our country I'csts upon the abundant resources of 
the land (diosen by our forefathciB for their homes, and 
where they laid the* foundations of this great nation. 

We look upon these resources as u. liej jtr go to be made 
use of in establishing and promutijig the comfort, pros- 
perity and liappiru ss of the American |)eoj)le, but not 
to be wasted, dc‘teriorated or needlessly destroyed. 

Wc agree 1 luit our countjyV, future is involved in this, 
that liie great natural resources supply a material basis 
upon which our civilisation must continue to depend, 
and upon whieli tlu* poi peluity of thc^ nation itself rests. 

We agree in t he light of tlie hicts brought to our know- 
ledge, and from iiifornuition iceoivi d from sources which 
wo cannot (hmbt, lliat this material basis is threatened 
with exhaustion. lOveu as each succeeding generation 
fj*om the bii’th of the nation has performed its part in 
prouK-ding the progn ss and development of the Republic, 
so do we in this general ion recognise it as a high duty to 
perform our part, and this duCy, in largo degree, lie^s 
in the adoption of meahurcs for the conservation of the 
natiural wealth of llic country. . . . 

The (jonservat ion movement was thus impressively 
launched, and it was carried on not only by scientists 
and by the Stalo Goveinors and other officials, but 
was enthusiastically endorsed by many of the ablest 
business men in the United States. The late Mr. James 
J. Hill, for instance, one of the leading railway magnates 
in the United States, and the leading railway man in the 
. North West, wrote in his book Hi(jhn'ciys of Progress, 
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published in 1910, which was very largely devoted to the 
]:)olicy of conserving America's natural lesources, ?is 
follows : 

TIjc higliost coiiccptioii of a natujn is that of a !j u.s{( 
for posterity. The savage is content witli wresting froin 
Nature the simple necessaries of life. Rut llu' modern 
idea of duty is consivrvation of the old and modelling 
of th(‘ new in order that postt‘rit\' may havt^ a fain i 
<lwelling-place, and thus transmit, the onward impulse', 
'the ideal of tli<‘ prudent, lovijxg. careful iread of vwvy 
larnily is the true ideal for a nation of rational men. 

TJicse words form I he ope ning x jiteiKcs of Mr. Hill's 
remarkable book. 

Upon Mr. Roosc'velUs lecomvnendation, a Joint Con- 
servatioriConfereinaMvas held at Waslrir^gton iji December, 
I9U8. It was att(uulod by a large: number of j)oliti(;al 
leaders, d('legates and the most ('miruait (experts from all 
parts of the United Statens, and it issiual a. valuable 
Report in tlu'cf' v<jlujues, which, in Mi-. Kor)scv(df *.s 
words, conlaiiis ‘the lirst inventory of its natural r*- 
sources evea; made l)y any nation. ’ Ki'oni iliaJ Repor t 
w'r‘ IcarvM how the naluraJ i’cs(uirees of tire l-rriled States 
have been wasnd in the past; and hnw tluy may lu- 
preserved and increased in tlie future. In its recommen- 
dations t he formation <d' permanent ( 'onservatiou (\)m- 
missions in all the imlividual States was advocated, 
‘‘to Ihc'cm! that <ach ( ■omnionwealtli may bfr aided and 
guided in making the best use of tho.se abundant resources 
with which it has bet n blessed,'' and natioji \\idt‘ co-ojxira- 
tion of all conservation agencit^s of th(‘ Union was demand- 
ed. Imitation is the siiicerest fornr of tlattery. It Ls 
worth noting that tljr* Canadian (Jovernmenf has taken 
the greatest interest in the const rval ion movement in 
the United Slates, and that the Dominion has created a 
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national Conservation Commission and provincial Con- 
servation Commissions of its own. 

Hitherto the American farmers have onty too frequently 
'' mined for wheat/’ They liave sown wlieat year after 
year without endeavouring to maintain the fertility of 
the ground by manuring, rotation, etc. Cotton has 
often been grown in the same short-sighted and wasteful 
manner. AUhough great agricultural improvements have 
taken place through the activity of the excellent U.S. 
Department of Agriculture and the Departments of 
Agriculture of the individual Stales, in couscquence of 
reckless farming the produce of the crops has gradually 
diminished in quantity and deteriorated in quality iri 
some of the- older States, and wh(‘n the soil at last refused 
to yi(dd the farmt^rs have abaudoru d th(> ruined land to 
weeds and have commenced a similar proc(?ss of agricul- 
ture, or, jather, of dc'vaslation. elsewhere, ''.riioiisands 
of abandoned farms may be found in all paj*ts of the 
United Htates. and especially in the East. I roin the last 
four Decennial (Vususes of the Unitc'd States 1 have 
extracted the following significant hgurt s : 

Ai jo/vrui or iMrnovnu Land tn Farms. 

' ■ ' - j- ; ' : ' 

SMcx. i ISSO. ■ 1890. i lOOO. | 1910. 

■ j 1 j /l«w. I Acren. | Acret. 

:ilaino . . . . ; 3, 484, 908 : 3.044.666 ■ 2.386.889 ! 2,360,867 

New [lompsliire 1 2.308,112 . 1,727,387 ; 1.076.870 A 929.186 
Vermoiit. .. i 3.286,161 : 2,6«r..943 ; 2,126.624 ' 1,633,966 

Ma.Sf*aclniKet4,s .. 1 2,128,311 : 1.657,024 i 1,292.132 | 1.164,501 

llhode Maud .. ; 298,486: 274,491 i 187.354: 178,344 

Conneeticut .. j 1,642,188; 1,379,419 | 1,004,625 '; 988,252 

Total .. 113,148,466 !l0,738,930 i 8,1.34,403 j 7,254,904 

i i ! ' 


In the si.v iStates enumerated the farming acreage has, 
in the oowsc of thirty years, been reduced by 5,000,000 
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acres, or by almost 40 per cent. A simiki- reduction in 
the acreage of farms has taken place in the States of New 
York, Now Jersey, Pejinsylvania. Ohio, Iowa, Delaware, 
Maryland, Virginia and Califoj’nia. 

Owing to the frequent disregard of rotation and the 
neglect of manuring, the American soil yields compara- 
tively little. According to the Report of the (kmservalion 
Committee, Ann^rican and Eui'opean yi('ld.s of wlieat' 
compare as follows : — 

Average Yikeo or Wheap per Acan;. JS 07 -I 0 DG. 


Uriitud Kingdom 

33-2 bushels per ; 

Germany , . 

. . 2S-0 .. 

France 

.. J'.KS .. 

Austria 

.. 17-8 

flungary , . 

l7-<) „ 

United 

., 13-8 „ 


The virgin soil of the United Stales yields ])ej: acre oiilv 
between one-lialf and one-third as much as is yielded by 
the inferior, bu(. (iarefully cultivated, .soil of Croat Brita,in 
and Cermany. It is obvious that the most eareful and 
the most tlnifty cultivation — winch, of course, is difliciilt 
in a country where distances are great, land is abundant, 
and labour dear- -would make unnecessary the abandon- 
ment of American farms, and w'ould at the saiiK^ tiuKr 
double and treble the productivity of t lie soil. 

It is a well-knowm fact that waterle.ss deserts reclaimed 
by irrigbtion and .sw'amp lands reclaimed by drainage 
possess the gri'atost fertility. The United States have 
already more than 13,(,i00,t)00 acres of irrigated land. 
The most prolific agricultural and fruit-growing di.stricts 
in California and Utah were once waterh.ss di'serts. 
According to the Statistical Abstract of the United 
States, the Great Republic contains 74,o41,7'K) acres of 
swamp lands and 44,37.5,300 acres of irrigable land in 
the arid »egion, or, together, 118,016,000 acres which 
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await reclamation. We cun safely estimate that at 
least 70,000,000 acres of swamps and arid land can pro- 
fitably bo convi^rlod into farms, meadows, and orchards. 
As the total area of the United Kingdom is 77,721,250 
acres, an area as huge as th(‘ United Kingdom can ap- 
parently be reclaimed at compaiatively triflijig cost, 
iji 1909 tlie United States had 44,202.592 acres under 
wheat and 32,043, S:hS acres under cotton. The United 
States (ian, by re(vlatnatioj) akrne, (iouble their wheat and 
cotton area, and tls y can double t (uilput per acre by a 
more intensive ciiH ivati«)n. Kr })ort of tire Uouser- 

vation Commission slated: 

43ie art'a of land cultivated may i) 0 ssil)ly be doubled. 
In addition to the land awaiting the plough, 75,000,000 
acres of swamp land can be ri'claimod, 40,000,000 acres 
(if dt^sert land irrigated, and millions of acres of brush ami 
wooded land clean'd. 

kropc'r manageiiKml will doubh^ onr average yield per 
acre. The United Htates en.n grow the farni prodiujts 
needed a ()Opulation more than thrive times as great as 
our country now contains. 

The harvests of (lie United States arc greatly diminished 
by the ravages of vermin, which destroy at least 
£200,000,000 worth of food per year. The United States 
Bureau of Entomology estimated ( liai the annual damage 
by noxioits insects to growing crof)s, f luit-trees, and to grain 
in storage is no less than §059,000,000, or £131^000,000, 
a sum etpial in value to the entire yearty production of 
the greatest Britl'^h industry, tlie cotton trade. The 
average yearly los.s of animal products from flies, ticks 
and other ijisccts is ofiicially estimated at §267,000,000^ 
or £53,400,000, a sum larger than that which before the 
W;vr Germany spent every year on her enormous army. 
This sum does not include the enormous loss of human life 
and the cost of disease due to house-flies, mosquitoes, 
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fleas and other germ-carrying insects, a IokSs miicli greater 
than that suffered by the live stock and ils pixxiiicts. 
The Biological Survey of the Department of Agriciilturi'. 
estimated that the damage to live stock and crops by 
wolves, rats, mice, and other mammals averages over 
$100,000,000, or £20,000,000 per year, a sum about as 
large as that which btdore the Waj* was spent every year 
on the German Navy. The dc^struetive activity of vermin, 
which in many parts of the United 8ta.t(‘S is exlj aorciiiiarily 
great, can no doubt bo dimiuishetl by^ ap|>ropriate co- 
operative action. 

The forests of the Iniilcfl iStatos liav(* been exploib^d 
in the most improvident manner. Farrncjs usually 
begin operations by cleariiig the for(‘st, by burning off 
the trees as if they' w<Te worthless; and as forest fires 
cannot always bi^ eoulrol]t‘d, tJi(*y often d(\stJoy many 
miles of forest against their v»ill. Mr. W. Ik Greely, 
of the United 8tat('S bVu’ost Service, repoiteij: '‘Of llie 
total area of improved fai ms in 1907, not less tJian tin 
per cent., or 290,000,000 acre.s (an area four times as la-rgf', 
as the whole of the United Kingdom), liave been drawn 
from the original forests of the country Much timbcj' 
has betMi wasted by forest fin^s eau^tMl l>y carelessness, 
and much has been (h^slroy^d by overt iip|jiiig trees for 
tm’pentine, by the clumsy cutting an<l n infAal of trees, 
etc., and the result is that only one-thirtl of Uh; timlKT 
cut hag actually been used, while tvv(elliirds havt‘ Ix'cn 
wasted. In forestry, as in agrieuUure, the United StaUs 
have been drawing heavily on their capital. They lia,vc 
Ix^en iisiug far more than they have re.stored to Nature 
(»wing to preventable waste, and th(* rcNSult. of tbeir waste- 
fulness is that wood and limber, which us<id t,o b(‘ ch<?ap 
and plentiful, have laltly b(‘en scarce and dear. It is 
clear that by wise management the United Slates could 
greatly reduce the destruction of timbiU; and greatly 
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increane its production to their great advantage. The 
Report of the Conservation Commission stated : 

. . . Since 1870 forest fires Jiave destroyed a yearly 
average of fifty lives and §50.000,000 worth of timber. 
Not less than 50,000,0(K) acres of forest is burned over 
yearly. 'JMic young growth destroyed hy fire is worth 
far more than the merchantable timl.>er burned. 

One-fourth of the standing timber is lost in logging. 
The boxing of long-leaf pine for liirpontine has destroyed 
one-lifth of the forests worked. Thv loss in the mill is 
from one-third to two-thirds of the timber sawed. The 
loss of mill product in seasoning and fitting for use is 
from onostivonth to one-fouilJn 

Of each 1,000 feet wliich stood in the foiosi, an average 
of only 320 feet of lumber is used. 

We* fake from our forests <\xch year, not counting the 
Joss by fire, tlireci and a half times tlieir .yearly growth. 
We take 40 cubic feet jier acre for each 12 cubic feet 
grown; we take 200 feet per capita, while Germany 
used 37 and France? 25 (udiic feet. 

We can practically stop forest fires at a cost yearly 
of one-fifth flu' valu(‘ of the nicvrchantablo timber burned. 

Under riglit management our forests will yield over 
four times as mucli as now. 

Against an av(?rage yeaily growth of 12 cubic feet per 
a.cv(? in United States, the forests in Germany, all 
of which are rightly handled. yi< Id each year 48 cubic, feet 
per acre, and tlieir most common trees do not grow 
naturally as fast as ours. It is certain that the av’^erago 
annual yield of forests in this country can he made, 
through protection fr<un fire and tlirough oonscj:vative 
logging, much larger than that of the forests in Germany. 

Everj' ownc'r of forcsst lands can stop fiires and log 
oonsorvalively with immediate profit, as well as with 
permanent profit. 

Most other countries have alieady learned that the 
forests which are not conserved will be used up, and they 
are taking care of what they have. We are among the 
last to learn it. Wc can profit by that knowledge if w'e 
will. But if we will it means action, united, vigorous 
and proinjit, by State and nation. 
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The warnings and recommendations of the OonRcrva- 
tion Committee have borne fruit. By suitable logislaiion 
much of the waste of limber has l>cen stoppc^d. J*^')rcst 
planting is taking place in many parts of the Union, 
and by means of wai(d) towers with telei)hoTiic or \vin less 
connexjtion forest fires are now being rapidly detected 
and promptly stopped. 

There are in the United States 2(>,410 mih's of naviga])le 
water-w'ays. Aceordiiig to the Report of the Conserva- 
tion Committee th<' length of navigable wabu ways (*an 
be doubled by regulating the streams. In the United 
States transport by river costs only about one-third 
as much as transport by jviihvay. \i'\. ( .\<*( [)i in a few 
instances, the great rivers are (h'voirl of Irallic. Kven 1 he 
Mississippi, the greatest eoinnua-cial walerway in tlio 
w^orld, is scMiTt'ly uscti for (ra.ns])ojtal if>n. The \vat(*r- 
ways of the United Slates liave remained practically 
unuliliscMl, partly owing to the lack of |)lanful land ami 
river legulation, partly owing to the hostility of tl](‘ rail 
ways, which, like th<' Briti.'-di railways, have endea.voiired 
to monopolise the (airrying tiade. 'Idle Ainerican rivers 
art' a gnait. natural Kscuirce which at present is largely 
wasted. 

Ill (HJiisequence of tlie destruction of n('cesp;ary forcsls 
and of the absence of rivt r regulation, a large |»art of the 
most fruitful soil of the United States is washed into the 
streanjs and carric'd by tljein into the ocean. Tint (-on- 
servation Commission R(q)ort staled: 

The direct ja\arly <ianlagc^ of Hoods since^ HHiO Jias 
increased steadily from S4o,M00,ut»0 to over 
The indirect loss through <k:]>reciat ion of property i': 
great, while a large loss arises in impeded traffic through 
navigation and terminal transfers. 

The freshets are attended by destrucUver soil erosion. 
The soil matter annually carried into lower rivers and 
harbours;, or into the sea, i:- computed at 783,000,000 
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tons. Soil wash reduces by 10 or 20 per cent, the pro- 
ductivity of upland farms, and increases channel-cutting 
and bar-building in the rivers. 

Hitherto river regulation and correction has often 
been effected ratJier for party-political than for national 
and economic purposes. Hundreds of millions have been 
wasted on purely political river jobs. 

The owners of mines, petroleum, natural gas and other 
minerals, also have, to a large extent, followed the policy 
of economic vaiulalisin to the harm of posterity, but 
( hey will not much longer Ih‘ allowed to waste and destroy 
resoui’ces which will l)e necessary (o futuie generations. 
State and national legislation is insisting u])on the pro- 
vidcuit exploitation of the natural wi'aKh. 

The Americans are a])t to treat their game and fish 
as they treat th<‘ir agricultural soil and their forests. 
They have an incliriaticm not to utilise* their enormous 
resourct^s of game and fish, but to (‘xhanst t hem completely. 
In this direction also the poluty of eonsejwation has proved 
highly beriefu’ial. 

The majoiity of American houses are built of wood, 
and their roofs are made of wooden “ shingles.^' Fires are 
fj'equent in the United IStates, for the people are naturally 
careless and insuraiux’: is gemual. The Report of lh<' 
Uo!is(M'vaf ion (A)nimitte<' stated: 

A notable fa«’t in the analysis oi lire losses is tliat 27 
per cent, wert* iaused through the lire extending bdyond 
the building in which it originated. The extension of 
tirc^s results from tin* use of inflainmable material in 
consiruction. It is even more notable that only 
$US,000.()()0 of tlic loss was on brick, cojicrete, stone 
and other slow-burning const j-uction, wlule over double 
that ajnount, or about $M8,(>oo,000, was on wooden- 
frame buildings. Iji the last thirty-throe years the 
total lire waste amounted in value of property destroyed 
to over S'1,o0u,000;0()0. 
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According to the United States IiisuraTK».o Year-Book, 
the fire losses come on an avt'rage to $200,(^)0,000, or to 
£40,000,000, per year. The Uiiiled States waste every 
year on preventable fires as niuch as, before the War, 
Great Britain spent on her Navy, and during the lasv, 
thirty-five years she has lost preventable lues pro- 
j)erty valnt'd at £000,000.000. M(*ie also improvemiait 
is gradually being Ijroiight about by the toiieliings of the 
Conservation ( ■oniinissions, whicl) have j)OAverfully 5n- 
flueneed yniblie opinion. 

In the past the Anuahan people hav(' exploited their 
natural rcsoujcu's without a tlionght for the inoirow. 
They believtxl that tluur natural resonrexs were not 
merely tht^ largest in the world. })nt that they were 
practically inexhiiustible. How <‘ver. i hty have lK‘corne 
painfully aware, through a rise in Mk^ pi ice of American 
food, and of the raw mat('rials of their own jirodiujtion, 
that their gi’eat jiatuml Resources are rapidly diniinishitig. 
llcnco they hav(\ with tiadr customary eiuagy, createil 
a movement for husbanding and deve loping their natural 
resources, a nd for r<\strai»ving I he individuals in possession 
from destroyijig for tlu ir personal pf'(»lit resources wliich 
should be a. common hmita.ge for all liiMr\ Ainoricans 
are, above all, [)raclica.l men |joss<>sred of an opfui mind. 
Without inquiring t(jo el(»sely vvhet)j(‘i* tlieii action is 
individualistic or socialistic, whetlitT it meets with the 
apijroval or <lisapproval of political philosopheis, political 
economists, and other <loctrinairi?s \vh<» do not matter, 
they have unceremonioiisly thrown ovin-board their old 
policy of lai^sc.z faire in thes*- matters, and have intro- 
duced the German p<dicy of (-cxmoinie supervision and con- 
trol by the Slate, arid tlu' policy of Static management 
ciiid State ownership. In futme tlu? United Slates will 
look rathc)’ after tlu; Ixaiefit ot the. pcophi as a whole, 
aud especially after thc^ welfare of tiie ' bomeuuakci-s,” 
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in the name of patriotism, than after the advantage of 
enterprising capitalists and sjioculators in the name of 
economic orthodoxy and of unrestrained individualism., 
which often is incrcdy a misjiomor for unrestrained 
mamrnonism. The CoiLsej vation Commission has formu- 
lated its land policy as follow^s : 

Good business sense demands that a definite land 
policy be formulated* The, National Conservation (Com- 
mission believes that the following will serve as a basis 
therefor : 

1. Every part of the public lands should b(‘ devot('d 
to the, use wliich will best subservci the iuttmisis of the 
whole people. 

2. The classification of all public lauds is necessary 
for their administration in tlie intercssts of tlie people. 

3. The timber, the minerals, and the surface of the 
public lands should be dis]>oseil of se.parately. 

4. Public hinds more valuable for conserving water- 
supply, timber and natural beauties or wonders tliaii for 
agriculture should be held foi‘ the use of the people from 
ail except mineral entry. 

5. Title to tlie siirfaix* of the, remaining non-mineral 
public lands should be granli'd only to actual home- 
makers. 

(>. Pending the transfej* of title to the remaining public- 
lands, they should be administered by the Government, 
and their use should be allowed in a way to prevent, or 
control, waste and monopoly. 

The Conservation movement in the United States 
should be of the greatest interest and of tlie greatest value 
to the British nation. It should furnish it with an 
invaluable prceedont. "rhe British people have in their 
Dominions and (Colonies by far the greatest estate in the 
world. The natural resources of the British Empire 
are infinitely greater than those of the United States. 
National power is based upon national wealth- Produc- 
tion, wealth, population, economic policy, wiU decide 
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whether the United States or the British Empire will 
become the leading Anglo-Saxon Power. In tlic name 
of non-interference, individnalism and laisscz faire, Crejit 
Britain, and the otlier British Slates as well, have wasted 
a large part of their natural resources. The British 
people liavc allowed the forests of the United Kingdom 
and part of its agiiculture to be destroyed, to the harm 
of the many and the profit, of the few, Tlu^ rural indus- 
tries of England might produce three times as much 
food as they do produce. The erosion of the (*oasts 
of the British Isles continues unclu'cked, swamps iuo not 
drained, wastes are not realtorested, the canal system 
is not recreated, and coal is exploited without a thought of 
the future, altliough the tinu^ will come when tSreat Britain 
will be as poor in coal as she now is in timber. Great 
Britain is destroying her natural nsources, althougli 
there will come a day of reckoning. 

The future of the Ignited 8t:atc‘S and of the Britisli 
Empire dojx^nds upon t lie wi.se iililisalion and t h<^ prostvr- 
vatioii of the natural resources. 'Phe fu< urc of the Anglo- 
Saxon race depcaids to a largi' extOTit upon its economic 
policy in the widest sejise f)f tiu* word. An invc mtory 
of the resources of the British Einpiie and an Impei ial 
Conservation moveinent is required. Tlic conservation 
of the Imperial natural resources is well worthy a special 
Im] )erial Conference , The uru I i tu i ni.^l ical p^ ).ssession of 
thf vast natural resources of the British Empire must be 
safeguarded to future generations of the Anghj-Saxon 
race. 
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